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CHAPTER I. 

Introductory^-Practical hints— -Geo^aphical position of the 
Australian Districts and Principal Towns, &c. 

XlAVlNG in my former short tours taken notes of 
passing scenes, my friends^ in their partiality for 
any thing new, were pleased, at times, to express 
a favourable opinion of such remarks, whilst in 
thus catering for their amusement at home, I wm 
pursuing my own inclinations abroad. 

Following the same plan during my tour over the 
Australian colonies, and my voyage round the 
globe, I have been induced to put together a por- 
tion of my private journal for the eye of the pub- 
lic. It may be varied, and at times unconnected, 
but it cannot be more varied than the climates and 
circumstances under which it was written, on the 
land of the barbarian, on the mighty deep, amid 
calms and tempests, at one time threading our course 
amongst icebergs, at another scorching under a 
vertical sun, or luxuriating under the balmy and 
cloudless sky of an eastern clime. 



2 INTRODUCTORY. 

The different parts of the world have been sa 
indefatigably travelled over and written upon by 
voyagers and travellers^ that it now becomes a 
rather difficult thing to fix upon a country which 
has not already been sufficiently described; but 
from the interest, the excitement^ I may say, that 
appears to prevail respecting these colonies, among 
many of our most respected citizens, and families 
throughout the whole length and breadth of our 
native land, having friends and relations there; 
and from the numerous interested statements fre- 
quently publislied, more calculated to mislead than 
impart information, their anxious inquiries, when 
meeting with an eye-witness of things as they really 
are in these colonies, acquu'e an importance which 
leaves no alternative but publication to gratify 
their thirst for information. 

I am aware that works, particularly such as 
this, where some opinions are expressed which 
nkustjar with the interests of many, have to come 
through the ordeal of prejudiced criticism. Hav- 
ing written, however, without consulting such, and 
regardless of any other object than representing 
things as they really were, wherever I visited, and 
a hope that the few hints contained may be bene* 
ficial to others who may follow the same track — if 
I succeed in this, I shall be satisfied to bear the 
lash of all the criticism which theoretical or rheto- 
rical reasoning can accomplish, contented to stand 
on the side of truth. The question, too, is often ask- 
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ed, how the time is spent during such a long voyage ? 
particularly by those accustomed to a more active 
life. An answer may be found in the following 
pages. 

I now oflfer my tour through these settlements, 
which were founded for the punishment of crime, 
but now opening up to possessions of so much im- 
portance, exhibiting wealth and influence far be- 
yond what mortal man could ever have anticipated. 
This can alone be ascribed to that Disposer of all 
events, who often bringeth good out of evil, through 
his inscrutable ways, directing the steps of many 
virtuous people from the opposite corner of the 
earth, voluntarily espousing the land of the savage 
and the criminal, strewing refinement in their pro- 
gress, thereby converting the uncivilized to civilized 
men, — the prison-house to a land of freedom, — all, 
no doubt, for the accomplishment of a wisely ordered 
and great end. 

However commendable such views may appear 
in the eyes of the philanthropist, I should con- 
sider myself blameable in not taking notice of 
the opposite opinions to be met with respecting 
these colonies, diflFerent, very different indeed, 
from the over-drawn and inflated descriptions of 
them given by others, leading people to form such 
notions of them, and their facilities over others for 
the obtaining a competency, that many, buoyed up 
with such hopes, cannot fail to be disappointed on 

their arrival; but to the really reflective minds 

b2 
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-who judge of things through a proper medinm^ the 
case alters much for the better. 

I know not but I may have been too sanguine 
in my own narrative. I wrote, however, as I felt 
or experienced at the moment. While travelling, 
the delight of visiting country scenes, an ex- 
cursion over the solitary heath, or admiring the 
roaring cataract, were ever more congenial to 
my inclinations than the bustle of a city Ufe. 
I may therefore at times have spoken of places 
yet untouched by the improving hand of man 
more favourably than the more philosophic would 
have done. In my describing of incidents, I 
am aware that many which appeared to me at 
the moment as very amusing or interesting, can- 
not give the reader the same pleasure, arising 
from my inability to convey to them a proper 
sense of these in words; from that cause I have 
circumscribed many, and left out others, that were 
in my journal. 

During the time spent on board of ship, so mo- 
notonous is the daily round of life there, that I 
had little to take notice of, and perhaps was bene- 
fited by former readings which memory still re- 
called, when now in similar circumstances. But 
when on shore, so much is there to attract the eye 
and the fancy, that the greatest difficulty was to 
make memory faithful to them all. 

It is not only a difficult thing, (if truth be had 
regard to) but I consider it most culpable, to hold 
out too splendid prospects for emigrants. 
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Should this work be read by the mechanic or 
the labourer, (men at all times worthy of their 
hire,) they will perceive, that though the highest 
wages are to be had in some settlements, I am not 
at all sanguine in the hope of their continuing so, 
for any length of time. I have been informed, 
however, by several gentlemen in the older settle* 
ments, that wages during past years, have averaged 
from 60 to 100 per cent, more than the same per- 
son could earn in the mother country. There arc 
individual instances of emigi-ants gaining vast 
riches in these young colonies; but these are not 
acquired without exertion. Let not any one sup- 
pose that ease and riches grow together here more 
than elsewhere. Those who entertain such an 
opinion are much mistaken, and had better remain 
at home. Idlers are but a nuisance any where, 
and perhaps to a greater degree in a young country. 
Again, I have frequently heard it regretted that 
the selection of female emigrants^ generally, are so 
indifferent. Few, comparatively, who arrive, are 
contented to fill the situations as they were expect- 
ed ; but those who do so, have, by their good con- 
duct, frequently obtained excellent encouragement 
during their service, and in many cases, marriage 
following, with respectability. I have observed 
that respectable female servants are much prized 
in the different families. These remarks refer 
particularly to the penal colonies. 
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As for people possessing capital^ generally speak- 
ings investments bring a greater interest than is 
obtained in the old country. 

The agriculturist, the grazier, the ship owner, 
the merchant and the tradesman, have gained and 
lost fortunes, in ways very similar to what is heard 
of daily at home ; the tide of fate, in its course, 
sweeping into or out of its vortex, as it rolls along, 
receding from or flowing on to fortune. 

There is a very general, though mistaken opin- 
ion, existing in the mother country respecting the 
moral state of society in these colonies, arising, no 
doubt, from their being penal settlements, and hav- 
ing numerous convicts constantly employed around 
them. As regards the character of the free popu- 
lation throughout New Holland and Van Dieman's 
land, the effect which a large labouring convict 
population has had upon their social disposition or 
condition, is often misrepresented. 

As a body, I believe the free settlers in Au- 
stralia or Tasmania, of the present day, need not 
fear comparison with any other equal number of 
her Majesty's subjects in any part of her domini- 
ons, either as to humanity or good morals, or as 
to their attention and support of religious ordinan- 
ces and philanthropic institutions. Indeed it is be- 
lieved that the very presence of a convict popula- 
tion (as to whom it is merely a rhetorical exaggera- 
tion to say that they stand in the relation of 
master to slave) operates rather as an incentive to 
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highly exemplary conduct, than otherwise. Tiieir 
whole aspect is in fact that of a moral, intelligent, 
active and industrious community of Britisli sub- 
jects, alike anxious to forward the interests of their 
adopted land, as well as to knit still more the bond 
of good feeling with the mother country. 

It would be an absurdity to assert that vice does 
not exist here ; exist it does, and that to a very great 
and deplorable extent among the convict classes, 
and a portion of others, the same as every other 
community finds from its lowest grade of character 
to the highest respectability. It would be an ab- 
surdity to expect any other state of things here, 
where original or inherent depravity is brought to- 
gether so very promiscuously ; yet there are a great 
number of instances in which convicts, or men who 
have been such, have become sober and industrious 
members of society • several of whom in my pro- 
gress through the colonies I had opportunities of 
seeing, with the vast change that had taken place 
in their circumstances. 

In describing the non-penal settlement of Soutii 
Australia, I mention matters just as I found them 
there, considering it as many others do, a mere ex- 
perimenting on what is termed the self-supporting 
system, but not at all likely to give the returns 
generally held out, as inducements for emigrating 
thither. In all conscience there are a superabun- 
dance of agriculturists, and enough of implements 
too, to prove the fallacy of parcelling out patches of 
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land so indiscriminately for farms ; disperse they 
must, at this age of the great South landy and the 
pastoral life will be the general resource, excepting 
those who hold the few more favoured spots for 
raising grain, which, in such a climate, is not over 
secure for the agriculturist, as instanced in journal. 
The Australian wheat harvest generally begins in 
December. 

Van Dieman's land is both an agricultural and 
a pastoral country, but more limited in extent than 
New Holland. This latter, therelore, from the 
immense extent of territory, gives the grazier more 
scope for his flocks and herds. Hobart Town, the 
capital of Van Dieman's land, is in latitude 42® 
63', and longitude 147° 26'. Launceston is in la- 
titude 41° 24', and longitude 147° 6'. In the dif- 
ference of time, Hobart Town is faster than Lon- 
don, 9 hours, 49 minutes, 40 seconds. 

I have, in my description of the Australia Felix 
district in New Holland, treated of it as repre- 
senting the capabilities of the Australian soil gene- 
rally. In its products as a pastoral country, it is 
allowed to be excellent; as an agricultural district, 
it, like other places, has favoured spots. 

In treating of the New South Wales districts, 
I have confined myself more to commercial af- 
fairs, taking it for granted, that what is applicable 
to one colony, is applicable to the other, as to the 
mode of agricultural, pastoral, or commercial pur- 
suits. 
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New Soudi Wales and Australia Felix, al- 
though different in name, are nearly one and the 
same in their interests ; nnder the same colonial 
government, peopled by the same colonists or their 
S()Qs^ whose flocks and herds, like their interests, 
are nearly allied; situated next each other, the 
bomidary is but imaginary. The climate differ- 
ing slightly in the degrees of latitude, they hoth 
participate in the benefits of the great rivers and 
their numerous tributaries and branches, all more 
or less connected with the Hunter, the Hawkes- 
twy, the Murrumbidgee, Lachlan, Hume, Mur- 
ray, Glenelg, Goulbourne, the Darling, &c. This 
latter river, called by the natives Karaula, is not 
yet properly explored. 

I have since learned that the river we went up 
to the eastward of Sealers cove, as described in 
another page, is supposed by settlers to be the em- 
Whure of the Si owy river, having excellent pas- 
turage on its banks to the north, but not yet ex- 
plored to the sea coast. Thus affording an instance 
of how little is yet known of this vast territory, 
that a river is named whose source or embochure 
is unknown; in some phxes a gap separates, leav- 
^ it hut a suppoc^ed course, as in the case of the 
Darling, about 33** south and 142° east. 

The limits of the New South Wales division, 
lie between 3P and 36" of south latitude in one 
direction, and between 148° 60' east longitude, 
and the east coast of New Holland on the other, 
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v^hich includes a surface of about twenty-five 
millions acres. Sydney the capital is in latitude 
33° 51' south, and 131° & east longitude. 

The limits of South Australia have been given 
in another page. Adelaide, the capital, lies in la- 
titude 35° south, and 138° 30' east longitude. 

Australia Felix lies between these two colonies. 
Melbourne the capital, being in latitude 37° 50' 
south, and 145° 8' east longitude. According to 
theyet discovered tracks, the travelling distance 
from Sydney to Melbourne is 600 miles, and from 
Melbourne to Adelaide 700 miles. These distances 
may yet be shortened, through the many spirited 
expeditions of settlers across the country, who fre- 
quently discover routes different from those who 
have preceded them ; indeed the first excursion 
overland between Melbourne and Western Port, 
a distance of about 40 miles, took [dace whilst I 
was there, and considerable secrecy was attached 
1o the discovery, which the newspapers took notice 
of at the time. 

I mention these peu*ticulars at this stage of the 
work, arising from the many questions put to me, 
since I returned, as to the relative positions of the 
different districts, and the principal towns. 
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CHAPTER II. 



ADVICE TO PASSENGERS. 



It may not be out of place here^ to make a few 
remarks on what is necessary before engaging ca- 
bins in any vessel. Be where they may> or what 
they may, those gentlemen who intend to make 
their pa^engers comfortable, will not slirink from 
any investigation, or in giving satisfaction as to 
what supplies or comforts are really on board. I 
shall therefore attempt an advice regarding the 
taking out of passages, and the sort of ship, besides 
give a few instances of broken faith, which fre- 
quently occur through misplaced confidence iu 
isome owners, charterers, agents, and commandei-s, 
which many now in Australia experienced in differ- 
ent ships outwards. Before completing my tour 
through the colonies, and circumnavigating the 
globe, I had to take passages on board several ves- 
sels, which gave me an opportunity of making 
comparisons; these, when combined with previous 
voyages, cause me now the more freely to give 
an opinion for the benefit of others. 



1^ ADVICE TO PASSENGERS. 

For such a voyage, usually averaging four 
months^ it is very requisite that those about to 
undertake such, should personally investigate, 
along with some friend having a knowledge of 
nautical affairs, trusting to his and your own 
opinion alone, of the ship's qualifications, and of 
the quantity as well as quality of stores laid in. 
There is a sort of amphibious shark sometimes to 
be found in connection with the sailing of a pas- 
senger ship, who, for their commission, reiterate 
every fair promise of comforts to be had, with such 
apparent sincerity, that the novice in such affairs 
is almost induced to suppose that both owners and 
agents are making exertions for the individual 
comfort of the inquirer alone. 

The following is a little of the tact used to set 
the mind at rest from looking too much into the 
state of affairs before sailing: thus, " We have 
made arrangements that no ship ever left the har- 
bour better found in provisions and furnishings. 
We have made arrangements that no ship can leave 
with less lumber'd decks, quite prepared for a 
stoim, and plenty of room for exercise, the ship well 
manned, having assistant stewards to attend the 
cabin, and a baker. Bread to be baked every day. 
No restraint on the issuing of provisions, wines or 
beer to cabin passengers, so far as gentlemanly con. 
duct dictates ; preserved or fresh meats, and soup 
every day. Carpenters are on board, so that shelves, 
&c, can be fitted up in your berth at any time ; in 
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a word, send your luggage on board, and leave all 
to MS, you shall be comfortable/^ But the literal 
translation of all this, in many cases, has turned out 
to be, toe have arranged to get passengers and their 
passage money too ; and we have managed to put on 
board some very cheap bought provisions, wines, &c. 
different from the few choice things put on the table 
at sailii]^; and as toe have arranged that the ship 
will be out a long time, and at other ports before 
returning, the utmost stretch of power be made to 
contract the supplies outward ; and we have order- 
ed that on no account shall the ship touch at a 
port for any thing in the shape of stores, so long as 
salted junk is to be had on board. All have sailed 
with fair promises, let them feed on such wind. 

What is the result? — People after paying the 
highest charge, begin to wonder at seeing the 
changes for the worse taking place gradually at the 
breakfast or dinner table; the most abstemious 
taking notice of wines and spirits unpalatable : be- 
sides the scanty suH)ly of fresh or preserved pro- 
visions, these latter are in many cases but a 
mere apology for such things being seen on the 
table. 

Before going farther, I consider it but justice to 
say, that amongst the commanders of vessels with 
vhom I have had the pleasure of being acquainted, 
the majority of them adorn the station which they 
fiU; yet so much is heard of the genuine goodness 

of the seaman's heart, that one is inclined to look 

c 
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on such persons as incapable of any mercenary 
conduct, exhibiting nothing but good humour, 
kindness to all, and troubling themselves with no- 
thing else but navigating their ship. Many de- 
servedly high compliments have been paid by pas- 
sengers to captains of this description* but many a 
curse has been hurled at the head of the wretch 
who has been known even to scrimp the rations of 
the poor emigrant, forsooth, that he may sell his 
ill got store at some port, for his own benefit. 

As for cabin stores, instances have been known 
where the cabin biscuits were kept up, and the 
table supplied with what has been left from that 
picked by sailor boys for the men on forecastle, 
and not a bit of loaf bread baked during the whole 
voyage. There is almost no instance of many per- 
sons going together, but some imfortunate is found, 
and held up as affording an excellent pretext for 
removing every thing from the side board. When 
within the tropics, the water frequently becomes 
intolerable, from new or unseasoned casks, &c. 
Spirits might be used moderately ydth it, to coun- 
teract the bad effects, but such a character as that 
described, can do any thing when out at sea. 
There can the man clothed with a little brief 
authority, give a liliputian representation of the 
autocrat, despot, or tyrant, should some unfortunates 
be in his power, by refusing what is even necessary 
for the preservation of health. Cabin passengers, 
after being seated at table, have even waited the re- 
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moval of covers, till his excellency got shaved, not 
from want of a previous opportunity, farther, than 
the card table or a ruffled temper produced, at his 
opinion not being adopted on some subject. A 
thousand such paltry ebulitions of bad taste and 
temper, which is met with at times on board ship, 
could be given, much to the annoyance, particular- 
ly of females, unaccustomed to such treatment, or 
fare. To remedy this in future, particularly in 
^at is called a passenger ship, have every premise 
in writing^ of what daily supply can, if necessary, 
be demanded, so that should owner or charterer 
have been purveyor, the absent party cannot be 
blamed without redress^ should the captain refuse 
to go into a port for more necessaries. This is the 
common subterfuge on such occasions of imposition. 
Again, it is generally allowed that few ships 
under 400 tons ought to have a poop, or round- 
house, for such a long voyage, where, in some lati- 
tude or other, seas will be shipped. At all events, 
these erections should be part of the ship's timbers 
when building; but of late, such has been the de- 
mand for vessels to the Australian colonies, that 
some owners clap on mere catch-penny berths, in 
the shape of poops or round-houses, apparently re- 
gardless of it, passengers and all, being washed 
away, if they but gain their own purpose, ^ucli 
trumpery erections are excellent, when within the 
tropics, for taking in the rains from above, as well 

as the seas from below. Ginger-bread work may look 

c2 
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very well in harbour, as tasteful fittings, with paint, 
&c. but this is soon defaced at sea, where substantial 
work alone, is tested, when perhaps too late. 

From these remarks, is it not necessary for the 
passenger to see that the ship be substantial in build, 
of a good size^ and commanded by an experienced 
and intelligent person, it being only a little ignorant 
mind that gets out of humour^ if becalmed, or vents 
its spleen by refusing to put up an awning for pro- 
tection from the scorching sun, when within the 
tropics, or placing sailors on the only spot for exer- 
cise, patching sails^ &c. to annoy others. Before 
sailing, see that there is a cooking apparatus large 
enough on board for aO, besides a cook for passen- 
gers alone. It is not the interest of owners to do 
so, but from past experience it is necessary, and 
irremediable after going to sea, like every other 
piece of omission • also, that the cabin be well ven- 
tilated, and no smoking or gambling be permitted 
between decks, or in poop, if there be one, after a 
certain hour ; and when, weather permitting, the 
cabin be cleaned or heated, as found necessary for 
the comfort of passengers ; that the free use of decks 
shall be had at all times, making ofmats^ spun yam, 
&c. avoided, particularly aft midships. In short, 
without a thorough agreement on these things, 
much discomfort is sure to exist, where the very 
reverse should be, to break the monotony of a 
long voyage, all arising from attempts made to 
effect a miserable and despicable saving. With a 
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little foresight, many good ships and captains are 
to be found, and purveyors can be made honest 
with their stores. 

Conduct such as this, particularly as regards 
stores, is unpardonable, in a country where the art 
of preserving fresh meats and soups of e^ery kind for 
sea, is now so generally in use, and to be had iu 
such perfection, leaving room for no excuse, especi- 
ally where exciseable stores are to be had of the 
best quality, so reasonably, if for ship's use. 

I fear almost to hazard an opinion opposite t« 
such excellent and eminent authority as the 
Great Western voyager, who justly remarks that 
many condemn things they have no skill in. But 
I guess, were he to take a voyage to the antipodes, 
he might discover that in some ships a bonus 
would not always do even with skill. Indeed, the 
knight of the towel would stare astonisliment — per- 
haps asking in the quaint language of a facetious; 
writer, — if you could like all these things jW^ now, 
or wait till he gets them ? which I calctdate would 
be a very long time ere he could, if the sliip has left 
port, and on a four months voyage. 
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CHAPTER III. 



JOURNAI>-OUTWARDS. 

Place of embarkation- — Emi^ation sceHes— and Occurrences 

incident to a life at sea. 



Greenock, 2lst Nov. 1839. — CURIOUS scene, an 
emigration one — every one inquiring at his neigh- 
bour, and no direct answer to be had, till at last 
told we can't sail to-day, so went to theatre, by 
way of passing an uncomfortable evening, as every 
face is looking more dismal than the weather itself, 
which is bad enough — saw a parting scene well 
performed, but did not equal what I witnessed 
among the emigrants and their friends yesterday — 
there was no disembled sorrow there. 

22d. All bustle this morning — ^passengers, Mends, 
servants, emigrants, spectators, dogs, trucks and 
carts at quay with luggage — went out with steamer, 
and joined our ship, which had driven a consider- 
able distance the previous day down channel, the 
wind being very high. After taking possession of a 
poop berth, I got time to look about, and found the 
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most of our emigrants on board — parting scenes 
again increased doable fold — while our live stock, 
each kind in their own way^ were protesting against 
the transportation system with the loudest voice, 
dit)wning every other sound but the clink of the 
windlass, as they weighed anchor — got upon the 
poop, and had a bird^s eye view of the scene going 
on — the order at last given, strangers and friends to 
leave the ship. I may afterwards describe it more 
particularly. Floods of tears were shed, the hand 
was grasped in silent, but deep felt sorrow, parents 
were parting from children — the little ones were 
torn from the anns of the fond and indulgent re- 
lative, perhaps never to meet again. Was joined 

on the poop by T who had numerous friends 

to bid the farewell. We mustered a cheer at parting 
the steamer for the shore, with many a moistened 
eye and throbbing heart. We for the Australian 
shores. 

Stiff and favourable breeze — a squall took us off 
the Cumbraes, making our ship with her lumber 'd 
decks lie over much, and carrying away some of 
the new tackle — the most of passengers apparently 
oblivious to every thing but grief. 

Saw the St. K in whom I have an interest 

her captain kindly signalized us — but from the 

bustle on board could not get our people to return 

it— he will inform those at G , however, where 

last seen. 
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Waited long for dumer — on enquiry, found 
there would be no table set to^ay, so made a londi 
of it — ^wonder if steward or coi^ haye also been 
enjoying the melting mood, '^ so lachrymose looks 
every one/' 

24M. Xo sleep these last two nights &om tiie 
interminable cackle of ponitry both over and on- 
der my cabin windows. If the noise of geeae once 
saved a certain ancient city, we have snrely 
enough and to spare of similar noise, for the warn- 
ing of onr ship trom danger, when at hand — be- 
tween the quack of dncks, fowls screamii]^ pigs 
sqneakingy and sea sick retching, there is no lack 
of discord. 

2oih, Party at dinner table to-day — gettinsc 
more settled in thonght, and tnllfing of the wea- 
ther, which continues boisterous, maJring fowls, 
although dead, and cooked too, leave Aeir dii^e^ 
and light in some one's lap, while potatoes, ic. were 
trundling about like snow balls. 

Our steerage passengers are diirty in number, 
and with two or three exceptions, are confined with 
seasickness. Their berths are badly fitted, and 
worse ventilated. Find out already there is no 
hospital on board j this is contrary to the Commis- 
sioners' rules. 

Spoke a vessel from America bound for G . 

2(jth. Dreadful storm last night, our lumber'd 
riftcks caused the vessel to labour very heavily. 
Cn|rfain told us who were in the cuddy, that tb*^ 
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safety of all depended on ridding the decks of such 
— 'twas the work of an instant, trusses of hay, &c. 
were thrown overboard with great goodwill, light- 
ening the ship considerably. It is too bad to send 
a ship oflF with cumber'd decks, particularly when 
there are many passengers on board. 

Our cook was washed out of galley, and his fire 

washed out also — no hot dish to-day — C and 

self went down to see the steerage people, who lay 
very ill. We got a bottle of wine, and mulled it 
for them, promising to forego our wine, if asked, 
for a day. On distributing it; got many blessings 
— ^this was worth the sacrifice, they may yet assist 
us. Doctor and his assistant very sick, and unable 
to visit them. 

27^. Storm still continues, and we shipping 
many heavy seas. Poultry and pigs drowned in 
their coops — could expect nothing else, the pigs 
were scarcely old enough to leave the stye, much 
less to be shipped in winter weather. 

Stem boat washed away — the poop shakes at 
times as if it had thought of going next — I could 
wish a little warning before this happens — the 
boards are rending, and my matresses are soaked 
sufficiently to convince me of its instability. I 
shall, however, endure it, sooner than the confined 
smell below. 

Many tumbles, but few bones broke — this gale 
persecutes us with continued pertinacity — poor 
D the assistant steward fell in the lee scnp- 
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pers, tea pots and all^ scalding, and cutting his nose 
terribly. With a natural snivel, he is now almost 
unintelligible, while justly expressing his resent- 
ment at being shipped carpenter's mate, and now 
made to carry tea pots. 

A gentleman brought a brace of grouse and a 
hare on board at Greenock — good joke, when the 
cook, a very old man,. declared he never saw such 
an animal, much less cook him — and as for the 
toast along with the other game, it quite upset his 
notions of cookery altogether. The sailors call 
him one of the owner's hard bargains. 

2Sth. Galley fire washed out to-day, a cold din- 
ner — steerage people still very ill — our medical 
men also — but have found an assistant in a sort of 
imbecile, whom we recognise by the title of the 
deputy — he was this morning very busy with his 
sleeves up, mixing some liquor in a large bucket, 
and with a face of the most grave importance, he 
informed us that he was making up shell (Rochelle) 
salts, for the sick — we have heard of a certain 
food sold by the yard, but salts by the gallon beats 
it. 

Dec. 1st, Dogs amissing — (Mem, sailors and 
strange dogs seldom agree, unless they be well ken- 
nel'd.) Amusing night, the deputy quite a charac- 
ter, and man of all work — after physicking his 
friends, he has been induced to write a letter to the 
captain complaining of their rations. I believe they 
have cause — something rather shabby begins to 
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show itself on the cabin table. We have never yet 
seen the soft bread, as promised, or a baker either* 
our biscuits are those left after being picked by the 
steerage people and sailors — middies bits in any 
quantity. 

A meeting held between the male emigrants, 
captain and doctor, who has recovered — said letter 
discussed keenly, and they gained a point — while 
our cook, the emigrants call him old John the cook, 
and the sailors considering him the best profession- 
al man for health, call him the doctor. Well the 
cook doctor has just chased a person round the 
decks with a pair of tormentors, declaring he would 
give him the length of the prongs, by way of a feel" 
er, for interfering with the duties of his office — no 
damage done, however. 

Last night the poop shook like a willow, and 
bed as usual wet, a rather good thing to pay an ad- 
ditional £10 for extra comfort, and find myself 
worse oflF than any other. My books, clothes, 
fowling-piece, &c. now put me out of humour al- 
together, when I look at them, destroyed. 

Many of our poultry dead, and thrown over- 
board — a few of the squeaking pigs also, besides 
quantities of potatoes, all proceeding, no doubt, 
from bad planning before leaving the harbour, by 
leaving little room for things either animate or in- 
animate on board. 

At table to-day every thing seemed in the most 
active motion — at breakfast the greatest tact was 
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necessary to carry the cup to the mouthy and after 
that was even accomplished^ the saying — there arc 
many slips between the cup and the lip was fully 
verified. 

At dinner nothing is more common than to see 
the dishes commence a perottette, changing places 
and positions so suddenly, leaving one in doubt 
which to admire most. The joint of meat, how- 
ever, generally attracts most attention when it sets 
out. Knives and forks, glasses, salt-cellars, &c. 
ringing music to difficult time as they chassez 
across the table. 

Shipped a sea down stairs — so accustomed to it, 
we now look out for who is the victim, to get a 
laugh — one would call this a laugh from the wrong 
side of the mouth — ^yet though strange 'tis true, 
all in good humour, philosophically making the 
most of a bad bargain — another dog amissing. 
Severe pain in head — attribute it to damp pillows^ 
and wet feet — a chance of no dinner to-day — cook 
in bed — a boy doing his best to supply the place of 
the old man, who, the captain was informed, would 
take to bed when the weather continued very bois- 
terous. The usual remedy applied to him, the 
same as others in the forecastle — grog slopped, and 
lots of physic prescribed, enough to make any man 
become a deserter from bed. 

Surely some little reason to believe in precursors? 
— shipped a dreadful sea, many things upset and 
broke — my cabin as usual filled with water. A 
fine boy breathed his last ! 
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4<A. Quiet breakfast — ^melancholy reflections — 
the carpenter commences to form a rude coffin^ 

]y I singular grating sound to the ear—what must the 
fond parents feel^ as it reaches them in their ca» 
bin! When all were prepared for the mounifal 
ceremony, the gangway was laid with the coflhi 

^A at the £Eir end — ^prayers were read — at the words 
" we commit this body to the deep "—dear boy ! his 
remains sunk deep off the bay of Biscay — his spirit 
is now with Him who gave it 

5ih. A calm — two young men went out to 
bathe — being deceived in the speed of the vessel 
through the current^ one had to be assisted upon 
deck^ and there is little danger of either trying the 
same fool-hardy feat again. They were scarcely 
out of the water, when an immense shark came 
along side, all hands astern, the bait was at last 
taken — ^he struggled much to get off, but aline was 
passed over his fins, every one more ef^er than an- 
other, particularly among the sailors, who have a 
mortal antipathy to sharks-^he was at last got on 
board — our bathers looked rather aghast at the 
thought of being a meal for this monster — ^the 
sailors were not long in holding the common inves- 
tigation of what was in the stomach — the deputy 
hearing that oil might be obtained, brought up his 
lamp to get filled — shouts of laughter. 

6^. Beautiful calm weather, and flying fisli 
sporting about in great numbers— these fish fly a 
considerable distance, but in their progress, dip 
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the wings on the surface of the swells to assist them 
in their flight — they are like to a herring in size 
and shape. A passenger's sovr died in litter to-day 
— ^stock decreasing more through deaths than real 
consumption. 

9th* Spoke a vessel to-day from Amsterdam — 
oflF Oporto — ^prayers and sermon read by the Doc- 
tor, being Sunday. 

Nearly in contact with another vessel last night 
-^she crossed our bows, so might have had the 
worst of it — those on board sang out lustily — all's 
well that ends well. 

10th. Fair weather to-day — find out there are 
some musical people on board — ^got up a concert ou 
deck — sung some excellent duetts, trios, &c. accom* 
panied with two accordions and one violin. 

A fair wind — oflF Lisbon — ^many fish playing 
about the ship's bows, quite a treat, (having little 
else to do but watching their movements.) 

12th. OS Madeira, a lovely sky — a sail to lee- 
ward — concert in the evening — our orchestra in- 
crctased by a flute, much applauded for good ac- 
cord — ^music has a fine effect at sea. 

13th. A calm — the things at table noticed by all 
as becoming very different — provisions and wines 
are now much changed for the worse — a scarcity 
predicted by steward and captain, if we demand 
what was promised before sailing-— a little preserv- 
ed meat and an immense piece of salt pork tho 
usual daily fare, and leading articles at table. 
At breakfast, salt herring; or next to putrid ling 
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fi^ put on the table, like as much muck — there 
is little need for salt provisions, where water is bad, 
and heat increasing. 

15/A. Off Palma— caught the trade winds — all in 
good spirits — a concert, the steerage people request- 
ing a dance — it was granted, and kept up with 
^irit — the doctor highly gratified, says it is worth 
all recipes for health — change of climate is now 
very perceptible, with the loveliest sky possible, 
the beautifully blue vaulted arch casting a shade 
on the water, while the albacore, bonetta and dol- 
phin are sporting around us, their colours in the 
sea so beautifully transparent. 

16^ Beautiful day, bounding before a fine 
breeze — hut thoughts usually anticipate the great- 
est speed. 

The Canary islands to leeward — more dogs amis- 
sing; a round robin circulated to discover the 
aggressors, but of no use. 

17ih. Birth of a child to-day, which lived but a 
short time. 

We now enter the tropic of Cancer — ^rather hot 
— many of our emigrants prefer sleeping on deck 
to the steerage — a visitor last night in the shape 
of a flying fish, which, in attempting to fly across 
the ship, fell down through the wind sail into 
steerage, spluttering among the dames, one of 
whom indignantly came up to see who was throw- 
ing down fish at them — ^it was soon explained to 
their satisfaction. 

2 D 
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I9th. Have just finished ifeading a part of Childe 
Harold — I like Byron — one passage struck me as 
particularly beautiful to-day — so far right my 
Lord — I read not much poetry, but could read 
more, did others write as you have done ; though 
dead, your works speak. 

Now going before the trades at a fine and com- 
fortable pace, every indication of our approaching 
to a vertical sun, off the line, by the heat gradu- 
ally increasing. 

On catching the shark, we always observe that 
he is accompanied with two fish, called the pilot 
fish — and there are a smaller sized fish, called 
suckers, which stick to his body, when brought on 
deck they still adhere till pulled off — the shark 
turns on his back when taking the bait. 

Mrs. sent for me to-day, and told me 

she was dying, 'tis evident — we talked of an early 
intimacy, and reminded me of many things by- 
gone, in connection with home — she most resign- 
edly and collectedly making known her dying 
thoughts and wishes. One request I promised, and 
shall be faithfully performed, but I pray God it 
may never be necessary — should it happen that her 
only surviving pledge be bereaved of father also in 
distant lands, and should I be near to protect him 
and take him home to his relations with me, is 
her desire. There was something so touching 
in this request, although dying, the innermost 
thoughts breathed affection and anxiety for her 
<^hild's comfort — truly maternal solicitude. 
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Sent for last night; when in bed, went down to 

Mrs. who is fast sinking. A death-bed 

scene, under the most favourable circumstances, is 
a melancholy one, at any time or place— but 
more so, when on the wide ocean, far distant from 
the kindly hands who might contribute to console 
the djdng one, who rocking to and fro in the lurch- 
ing ship, breathed a prayer to Him who alone can 
still the tempest — -while holding my hand with 
death-like grasp, she appealed in behalf of her boy 
and husband • the latter much downcast, and sick 
almost to despair. What an impressive scene — 
the rushing sound of the waters, mingled with the 
long drawn breath — ^the darkness of midnight — 
while a severe squall struck the ship, the noise of 
shortening sail was heard above — so different be- 
low — the glimmering light, almost portentous tliat 
the hand of death was near. 

Again sent for — speaks cheeringiy to her rela- 
tions with the utmost resignation — making last ar- 
rangements — requests that a coffin be given for her 
remains, in place of the more usual mode at sea — 
it shall be done. Some females on board are very 
kind in relieving each other in their attentions — 
^tis a great comfort to all that they are able. 

22rf. Mrs.  died last night at twelve. 

23d. At one yesterday the remains were coffin- 
ed — prayers read in the presence of a sympathizing 
people — then ***••• 

Passed a Dutch ship of war and a brig. 

D 3 
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24£&. Our sails become reddish coloured from 
the sand blown ofiF the African coast. 

Card playing and smoking is a nuisance at any 
time in a confined place ; having overlooked it iii 
stormy weather, we now find much difficulty in ex- 
pelling it from the cuddy in good weather — one 
cannot sit down to enjoy a book without feeling aa 
in a tap or smoking club. 

Took sea water to-day for an emetic, and a very 
good one it is — read M 'Ni^ on sleep, and kept 
my cabin, not to experiment on somnabulism, how-* 
ever — Christmas eve, some good sport on deck 
with masks — what will people not do to dispel 
ennui. 

Cuddy now cleared of smoking, &c. all collected 
relating anecdotes of last night's sport — a fair 
wind, never saw the ship look to more advantage^ 
having every sail set — one has really so little to do 
here, that acquiring a knowledge of sea terms be- 
comes interestii^-— ^am65 — fore mast, main mast, 
mizen mast, fore at the bows — aft, astern, compa- 
nion — top of the cabin stair — ^ratlines and shrouds, 
(the ladders by which the sailors ascend to rig) — 
the former small cross rope — latter the upright — 
belay, (to cease pulling) — belaying pin, (where 
ropes are fastened.) The term rope is seldom used 
by sailors. Tacks — sheets — halyards, braces, &c. 
are what we landsmen would call ropes. The 
yards — (spars that cross the masts for extending 
their respective sails) — studding sails — (extra can* 
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vaa,} never used but for a fair wind — of great ser- 
vice— but when set, look very mach like as they 
did not belong to the ship, or like to a cockney cab 
driver, perched outside. Ball last night on deck — 
all very merry — a sprinkling of soda powders this 
morning — our fresh water gets very bad tasted, 
and as bad coloured, being put into unseasoned oil- 
casks sent out for the Australian market. 

27/A. A calm — six degrees to the equator — very 
warm^-a new game — throwing buckets of salt 
water at each other, paying off old scores— some 
beg to decline this mode of warfare— ^ne gentle* 
man newly up from the toilette with light suimner 
dress, forgetting that he was in debt one bucket, had 
only the enjoyment of reaching the companion, 
when it was necessary for him to get below again 
for a change of garments. 

28ih. Becalmed — a thunder storm and a tropical 
shower, which is quite a deluge, exceeding far any 
rains I ever saw on shore. Caught a few bonnetta 
to-day* This fish is very good when properly 
dressed — a great many porpoises playing about 
us — these go in great shoals, gamboling under 
our very bows. In the English channel, I have so 
seldom seen them altogether above water, as to 
know their shape, but here they leap completely 
out, diving again several feet forward. While 
seen above the surface, they appear thick in body, 
with a head or snout like a pig — having a spout 
like the whale q)ecie6, though very small. 
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29th. A dolj^in caught to-day with a hook—- 
they are usually speared. Had now an opportu- 
nity of seeing that fish of which poets sing, and 
certainly they do it no more than justice in their 
descriptions — ^imagination could scarcely portray 
the beautiful colours of the dying dolphin — ^had 
this one been speared — could not have seen it to 
so much advantage through loss of blood as I did. 
After taking the bait, and while in the water, it 
looked like a piece of transparent green crystal, 
with a few undecided tints appearing, as it struggled 
to get away. Its efforts were very considerable 
for obtaining liberty, but at last he was brought 
up and laid on the deck, where he lashed himself 
with head and tail most powerfully, as if his spirit 
was haughty as his colours were brilliant. Few 
take pleasure in animal suffering, yet in this case 
admiration was the most prominent feeling — the ra- 
pidity with which the colour changed from the 
lovely azure to the darker shades — agony again re- 
newing the lustre to a bright mottled green — ^Mue 
— then silvery — the fins preserved their green 
throughout — ^the body at times of a golden colour 
— then spotted, disposing themselves into various 
shades. When life began to ebb the colours got less 
decided, yet changing — paler, then a kind of slate 
colour— the eye got glazed— at times the body quiv- 
ered — the disappearing colours rallied for a moment, 
throwing the onlooker into a reverie, as the tints 
decayed so glidingly, till dull and dead it lay shorn 
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of all beauty— he was about three feet long, and 
very dry when cooked. 

30tt. Awoke this morning with a shower of 
water pouring down on my face — the seams have 
got so open as to admit the heavy rains like to a 
shower bath — a thing I am rather fond of on shore, 
but not in bed. 

lU Jan, 1839. New year's day morning — kept 
mywatch at G time in the hope of simultane- 
ously wishing the compliments of the season with 
those at home, as arranged. 

We were boarded this morning by the captain 
of a Swedish brig bound for Rio de Janeiro — a 
hearty old fellow, having a few words of English. 
He being our first visitor, (Scotice,) first-foot, I 
p-oposed going across to his vessel in return, which 
was at once acceded to — ^so left the Swede on board, 

and started with his boat, accompanied by M* 

an old navigator, for the brig. On boarding her 
there were but the helmsman and another on deck 
—the absence of the crew was soon accounted for 
by the melody heard, finely according with the 
lovely still morning. On going forward to the fore- 
castle I perceived them with their books oflfering up 
the morning hymn, most devotionally, I could not 
ascertain whether this was performed every morn- 
ing, or from its being the first morning of a new 
year, they thus voluntarily now sent up this voice 
of thank^ving, even in the absence of their com- 
mander. Breakfast was immediately ordered for 
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US by the mate — amongst the viands sei-ved up was 
a dolphin, with a sauce that an epicure might have 
written an essay upon. The dolphin is but a dry 
fish of itself. The cabin, though small, was very 
tastefully furnished, having the portrait of the 
captain's (frow) wife, suspended in a conspicuous 
place, a very nice looking lady indeed, if the paint- 
er has been faithful, but really these artists have 
so many inducements to be otherwise — ^yet human 
nature must be human nature still, and as she had 
neither book, letter, or any other ridiculous trumpe- 
ry about her for effect, it looked the better. They 
used a singular mode of giving the course in this ves- 
sel. I observed all the points of the compass marked 
off on the companion immediately fronting the steers- 
man — a pin made of bone is stuck into the hole on 
the point which he is to steer by, thereby leaving 
no chance to memory forgetting the exact course — • 
M^— — was shown the log book, which he consid- 
ered good, as their skiedam also, which was produc- 
ed on this occasion. On our return, another party 
accompanied the old gentleman himself on board, 
making it quite a festive day, being a great relief 
to the general monotony. 

2d. Telegraphed a ship bound for Van Dieman's 
land with convicts — ^visited by a party on board — 
concert in the evening — heard music on board the 
convict ship — it fell on the ear so sweetly, in the 
stillness of night. 
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Heavy rains— our water being so shocking bad, 
every thing capable of holding water is in requisi- 
tion to catch good rain water. I have offered to 
wring my bed clothes — there is no want in my ca- 
bin were it but caught, without going through the 
filter of mattresses — slept on the boards last night 
—I suppose that there is no such thing as caulking 
seams above board, so must just content my^elf^ if 
Ipkcue, to lie quietly and luxuriate in this shower- 
bath of nature's own providing. 

Caught a shark to-day, and as usual great ex- 
citement to get it on board, which was effected 
with the common result — much indigestible food 
in its stomach — q)eared a dolphin with the grainse, 
he shewed much strength in his struggles to escape, 
—but from the wound, did not equal the former, 
although very beautiful in its colours. 

Amused to-day at the many different publications 
to be observed in use around the decks, quite a 
reading day, every one at the subject most to his 
own fancy — adventures, sketches, voyages, travels, 
gleanings, scraps, every man's own book — and his 
own doctor too — ^and our friend the deputy sat 
amid a listening throng, reading with all becoming 
gnivity, not selections, but a bundle of old papers, 
^king the subjects as they came in the print, 
thereby suiting all, from the grave to the gay — he 
apparently deriving no pleasure more than the mere 
^ct of reading, which he did most perseveringly, 
^thout the lightest regard to punctuation, while 
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G — was most provokii^ly tormenting the jig im- 
mediately behind, to annoy him with its noise. I 
think it was Sir Walter who said that every man 
had his b— bly Jock, so the deputy has got a pig as 
his grievance. 

On a passenger climbing the rigging a penalty is 
attached, which is usually made known by some of 
the seamen going up and making the hands or feet 
of the intruder fast to the shrouds amidst much 
laughter. Came through the ordeal myself, but 
having a knife to cut the lashings, got down com- 
fortably, promising the crew, however, the penalty 
at harbour — they are a set of good-hearted fellows, 
and at times sing some good songs during the 
night's first watch. We begin now to know the 
principal ones, however, such as the Great sea mon- 
ster — All round my hat — Black-ey'd Susan, and 
Tom Bowling, &c. These are sung in the usual 
style, which the genuine sailor can alone accom- 
plish by the peculiar shake or trill, not forgetting 
the long pause, while the quid gets a turn with the 
usual accompanying ejection — then proceeding as 
before, he goes on to a most attentive audience, re- 
ceiving, when finished, the expected applause. He 
whose turn it is next, being quite prepared for a 
similar compliment. (Mem, This costs little any 
where.) 

Our vessel now lays slumbering on the ocean, 
with no likelihood of a change for a while, so 
peaceful that really every thing on board gets next 
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fo inanimate also*— conversaticHi itself fags, and 
lethaigy increases. Lay for hours to-day gazing 
on the scene arotind, nnconsciously performing some 
plaintiTe airs» till aroused by a request from a par- 
ty who had been listening, more than the perform^ 
er, to repeat the tune — ^might have repeated many 
ere I recollected the right one wanted — so apt is 
one to be transported from all other thoughts, but 
admiration at the glorious firmament in a tropical 
clime — ^the inconceivable brilliancy of the sun^ the 
sky without a doud, and the glassy surface of the 
ocean, engender feelings almost magical, and no one 
can be aroused from admiring such without reluc- 
tance. 

Diarrhcsa has affected several of our steerage 
peo|Ae. The confined air in their berths, and the 
cursed bad water in the casks will increase the 
disease — and what is worse, no hospital has been 
fitted up for the reception of the sick. We have 
embarked in a real money making ship, whero 
freight is on the decks from want of room below, to 
stow it. 

A little girl, quite a fi&vourite with every one 
on board, is very ill ; — we granted permission for 
the little creature to be brought into a spare berth 
in the poop, where she now lies, evidently fast 
dying — some others are lying upon the deck, their 
only chance from suffocation in a beggarly hole not 
fit for pigs-HSOme of them have manufactured a 
wind sail, to get a little ventilation down into this 
second Indian black hole. 
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Qth, Our little favourite breathed her last to-day 
— the father and mother are to be much sympa- 
thized with — three of their other children are ako 
ill, — it is feared the extreme heat will increase the 
disease still more, having been becalmed for the 
last five days under a scorching sun. 

We are now absolutely becalmed — ^the little air 
we had is now become such a glowing heat, that I 
verily expect we shall be baked ere we get out of 
this; so close and sultry is it, that the only luiniry 
to be had is after nightfall to visit the chain pumps, 
and sit under a grateful stream of water. 

lO^A. A fair wind, and a great blessing — caught a 
few bonnetta, a dolphin and a shark — ^but not the 
usual excitement. 

The remains launched into a watery grave, to- 
day — like to the others, regretted by all on board^ — 
a flower cut down in innocence and beauty. On 
board ship such scenes raise sad thoughts. 

\2th. Half-past ten, P. M. crossed the line; but 
from the state of our health bill there was not the 
stir, as might otherwise have been expected. We 
toasted old Neptune however very quietly. 

Spoke a vessel for Van Dieman's Land. 

\Uh. A birth-day celebration, and a few compli- 
mented for the little exertion made to mitigate dis- 
tress. How little it does cost one to make others 
happy ; it is worthy of trial by those who may 
seldom have done so — they will find reward. I 
believe that never did a ship sail under the same 
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circmnstances of disa]:^intment, and ^rhere the 
passengers among themselves were more agreeable, 
every one being more ready than another to lend a 
helping hand. A few remarks settled the basineaB 
^till concert time, which came off well — rare and 
good fellows; ready at all times, and jQt for the 
forwarding any amusement, seldom or never refus- 
ing the request of our emigrants when they apply 
for it, particularly as they are improving in health, 
and the doctor reconmiends such to keep them in a 
cheerful spirit. 

A fair day in reality — a second BarUemy fair. 
The decks quite in commotion — ^parties engaged 
most determinedly at the following games : cardff, 
at 6d. a rubber — dice rattling Is. per throw — ^tee- 
to-tums at work, from a copper to 6d. per turn, 
with the accompanying offer, a penny or a sixpence 
you don't lift — ^women sewing and children romping, 
while the deputy is making for himself a wooden 
ipoon. 

I have just discovered why the official in the 
galley gets the appellation of old John — there is 
another seaman known by the same cognomen, but 
which of the two is eldest would puzzle a lawyer 
to discover, it could only be by cross questioning; 
for in looksy the one from many years smoke-dry- 
ing, — and the other from climates, none of which 
climes his nativity could be sworn to. This latter 
is no ordinary personage, he makes up in good- 
natured actions to the emigrants, what he may lose 

e2 
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by his looks — ^he is a very little man, — Shaving a 
very small voice, with a foreign accent, and is a 
most interminable story-teller. For instance^ 
when he gets a piece of work, such as pointing a 
rope, &c. he might sit with impunity, and spin a 
yarn till he gets blacker in the face, which could 
hardly be, although I believe he would suffer such^ 
rather than lose the pleasure of telling to a gaping 
few of the very miraculous thii^s he has seen, and 
done. Should a passenger step forward, he most 
accommodatingly will run over the heads of his 
yam up to where he has reached, pro bono publico, 
then proceed as before with sundry — as to its ve- 
racity, he describes himself as ever an ill used man 
£com the time he was a little boy. When trading 
about on the coast of Spain, many are the hundreds 
of dollars he has made, every body know'd him, 
and he know'd every body — by the bye the emi- 
grants are Scottish, so he is an Aberdeen man, 
(xt least born there; others say they know him to be 
a native of Cadiz; but let him be what country- 
man he may, he is certainly the most wonderful 
small aquatic I have seen, and very useful on 
board ship. There are two very tall apprentices 
on board, whom he calls the boys — these boys look 
doum on him with all becoming respect, as in duty 
boimd, to one who can yam the dangers of the 
deep, 80 well. 

After getting to bed last night the captain call- 
ed me to see, as he said, the multitudes of fish fol- 
lowing the wake of the ship, so got out, and found 
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the usual phenomena of j^osphoric bodies. As the 
ship runs, the concussion of the rudder through 
the waves produced these on a magnificent scale. 
To one who had never before observed it, they 
vould readily have imagined these particles to be 
of the finny tribe, playii^ about in millions. 
Whatever be the real cause of this appearance, its 
effect is singularly striking. To-night the heavens 
appeared to be studded vrilh stars of a superior and 
more bright nature than those seen at home, 
although partly the same — situation positively 
changes their lustre. What between the flashes of 
lightning, so common here, the jewelFd firmament, 
and the beautiful gleaming lights around the ship 
as she plowed her way, dashing the foam from 
before her, raising those transparent dancing meteors 
on the ocean's surface, it became quite enchanting 
to gaze upon. The gamboling fish are quite discern- 
ible at night, as they leap on the water's surface — 
their size and difference of shade distinguishing 
them from those other bodies, just spoken of. 

The dying fish delighU the tar. 
Dazzles the eye, and shines afar; 
The dolphin starred, the billows bound, 
like sapphires, jacinth, emeralds round: 

SO says a writer — really I wonder people don't get 

red in the face when masticating those matchless 

beauties ef the deep — indeed many will discuss the 

subject of canmbalism with language of the utmost 

^abhorrence, while doii^ so themselves. * * * • 

e3 
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l&h. On making a circuit of the decks to-day, 
found it again quite a reading one-*above and 
below the long boat, were to be found the Adven- 
tures of a Tub, Joe Miller's Jest book^ Pizzaro 
and the Padlock^ Paine's Age of Reason, and a 
treatise on'Sheep. The deputy again philosophic as 
ever, had a bundle of [missionary tracts-— but his 
hearers on this occasion were not so numerous, yet 
the listener was there, that is one whom he is fre- 
quently seen holding by the button hole, by way of 
securing a hearer — while two little urchins were 
persecuting a poor solitary chanticleer, by pulling 
out the few remnants of a tail so drooping ; his 
proud spirit now depressed in the absence of all his 
mates, permitting himself to be placed on the deck, 
while a person with a little chalk draws a line 
from his bill along the plank, and there the crea- 
ture lies under the delusion that he is fixed to the 
deck, thus affording for a time a little amusement 
to those around. 

ISth. Some of our sailors are very good at repar- 
tee — to-day I was present where an emigrant in 
endeavouring to enforce an argument — finished 
by remarking that the case was very clear — " yes, 
clear as mud in a tumbler '* quoth Jack-*othei^ 
thought so too. 

The professional man in the galley is growling 
to-day like a bear with a sore foot, at the try sail 
being set which keeps his chimney from ventilat- 
ing — the sailors call this sail the cook's otan tor- 
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men/Sor — some of the women having extracted hot 
water from the coppers out of his knowledge, he is 
now sending the whole of the sex to any place but 
a good one, amid much laughter round the decks — 
in a few minutes they will have him pleased as 
ever — 

That anodyne, to soothe, to calm his perturbed spirit. 

20th. Read Cooke's voyages to-day — ^more inter- 
esting now, since I intend following out part of his 
track before again seeing Britain. A real loung- 
ing day, some reading, others writing, music play- 
ing, and tales telling, while M' leant on the 

capstan reciting a piece of poetry.  • • • * 
The tropic of Capricorn shews little or no differ- 
ence to Cancer in the beauty of heavenly bodies, 
only at this period getting still warmer, making the 
nights, if any thing, the hottest. Have now, how- 
ever, one advantage here more than could be had 
below — by keeping the door and window of my 
cabin open, it draws a current of air across one's 
face so soothing, that Morpheus himself might 
luxuriate in these regions, where sleep is so diffi- 
cult to obtain. 

The lightnings are incessant at times, illumi- 
liating every object around clear as day, while the 
flash spreads itself so wondrously, imparting a 
shade to sea and sky at the same moment — being 
sheet lightning, little or no danger occurs from it. 

Feb, 2d. Caught another fish to-day, but the 
only description of him that I shall give is. 
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we ate him, and would not be sorry to get a few 
more of his like again. From a former remark 
made respecting mastication^ I beg to say that it 
was neither dolphin nor flying fish — like the man 
who rewarded noble resolution by returning to par- 
take, we may not be yet beyond temptation's sway, 
so the less said about cannibalism, perhaps the 
better here — saw the deputy with his spoon in use 
to-day — being so short in the handle it won't do 
to sup with a certain personage, who shall be name- 
less. 

A number of our emigrants on the sick list, and 
taking a decided view of our situation, some of us 
spoke freely to the captain regarding it, and the 
necessity of touching at the Cape for more pro- 
visions and good water. All the others express 
the same sentiments, and would freely spend a few 
pounds for additional and wholesome food, could 
we but get into a port. 

8th. Find from the captain's instructions given 
him on leaving, that we have certainly been taken 
out and done for — he is ordered, unless by stress of 
weather, to go in no where — he will supply the 
cabin table with Salt junk first — thus have our 
ownere left no chance for loss to themselves, tfiey 
put on board a certain quantity of stores, which 
must serve, and /ram their badness they are serving 
otit well. I observe that one of our ladies is indebt- 
ed to the intermediate people for a cup of tea, and 
a little soft bread, which they themselves bake — 
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forsooth, if we get coffee, tea cannot be pnt on the 
table at the same meal, so here are sixteen cabin 
passengers jnst obliged to take what is prepared for 
them, having embarked, confiding in good faith. — 
Well, our faith must just continue, till some change 
comes o'er us more substantial than the present 
spirit of our waking dreams. 

14M. We are now visited by numbers of birds, 
viz. the albatross, stormy petrel, (Mother Carey's 
chickens,) Cape pigeons, &c. affording some work 
for the fowling pieces on board, by giving them a 
rather warm reception, to be friendly • yet so many 
baits are thrown over, as to leave the poor birds in 
wonder whether the accompanying shots are in- 
tended for them also. Fine breeze, and got a tooth 
extracted, so much for variety — suspect it has been 
more rheumatism than toothache, however, from 
damp pillows during my shower baths — ^but have 
now got a piece of canvass laid over my berth, well 
tarred — I could feather the builder too, or like 
Bums, wish him a Unomond's toothache, for his 
pains — a beautiful meteor seen to-night, making 
our decks for a moment clear as ,noon-day, while 
it diot from the heavens downwards — the effect 
was most startling. 

Many are sleeping on deck during these sultry 
nights, with a game renewed at buckets of water, 
a novel and laughable mode of getting cooled. 

Vtth. Awoke this morning at daybreak — with 
the noi^ of a poor cow which belonged to a pas- 
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senger. She had been long declining from want of 
nourishing food and confinement, leaving a doubt 
if the animal had even a voice left ; but this morn- 
ing she got mad, and burst out of her crib, falling 
into the lee scuppers, bellowing and foaming furi- 
ously, giving such tongue, as to make those sud- 
denly aroused suppose we had got some tenant 
from the infernal regions on board. One of our 
sailors soon managed to ease the poor animal of 
all its pains — block and tackle was then applied, 
and its emaciated carcase hoisted overboard, a rare 
bit for Mr. Shark, who would not likely be infect- 
ed with hydrophobia in his element j but it might 
be a subject fit for discussing as to the possibility 
of the thing. 

ISth. Shooting matches to-day — still making 
tlie immense albatross to stare askance, if it is all 
kindly meant. The small shot seldom injures 
them, however, owing to the quantity of feathers 
they have. After the shot does strike them, 
they come soaring up again, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

The mother who lost her daughter the other 
day, can this day count the same number of a 
family again. 

20^A. A heavy gale, the sea running mountains 
high — could one but divest themselves of all dread, 
it would be a sight to admire. Some in these 
cases look on, while others disappear, and may be 
found, as usual, huddled up in their bunk, exces- 
sively sea sick — two sails have given way. 
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2lgL Storm still continues — only two sails set, 
and these cannot be touched, else they would go 
to ribbons, as the sailors say. The ship pitching 
tremendously — the light in the binnacle was blown 
out last night by the strength of the wind, making 
it rather ticklish for a time — with much diiSculty 
they got another light conveyed through the cud- 
<ly. From the tremendous gusts of wind, the in- 
tolerable noise of creaking bulkheads, the rattling 
chains of the rudder, the knocking about, in fact, 
of every thing, it was impossible to get a moment *:i 
rest in such a confusion of sounds. 

While sitting in the cuddy, as usual, talking of 
the past night, a poor little fellow hove in sight 
midships, when a sea came over, carrying him 
and an unfortunate dog into the waste — it was 
difficult to tell which was most frightened, or made 
quickest despatch in getting out of the way. 

23d. Really the more troubles one meets with 
the more lightly they bear them, it is applicable, 
at all events, in the present case. Having been 
kept awake the whole night, I had just sunk into 
* slumber, when I was rather suddenly awoke by 
a sea which struck us, and nearly carried away 
captain, mate, a fellow passenger, myself, poop and 
^9 holus bolus. The first warning had, was the 
door of my cabin being burst open, sending the 
lock and pannel to shivers, filling my berth several 
feet deep in water. On looking across, my fellow 
paaaenger's window had been stove in, he being on 
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the i^indward side, I got all the benefit of water 
along with the captain. Every thing now on 
deck was in motion, boxes^ clothes, books^ port- 
manteaus and shoes, were wasliing across from 
berth to berth, as if in search of an owner, while 
the ve^el rolled with the weight of water shifting. 
Having now got in, it could not get all out, from 
the wooden fenders across the door's threshold, the 
sailors catching i?vhatever came first to hand, as it 
swept past them, one catching an odd boot and a 
quadrant case ; camp stools, books, and bundles of 
clothes, so entwined together, as if intended they 
should never be separated. Others were opening 
the holes to cany away this superabundance and 
uncoveted supply of water; the boys were busily 
employed with swabs and buckets, but all their 
labour proved again in vain. Another wave came 
over, in one fell swoop, carrying before it two fel- 
low passengers and a dog, landing one of the for* 
mer in my berth, and the poor dog at the far end 
singing out most piteously, no doubt considering 
iteelf one of the worst used animals living, and 
shivering in every limb, while my friend who so 
unceremoniously took possession of my cabin, more 
frightened than hurt, politely apologised for the 
intrusion, at the same time expressing a hope that 
the like would not occur again, whilst a few 
were clinging by diflferent holds, some with mut- 
terings, and others in ejaculations more audible, 
wishipg for better things. The second mate and 
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two others who had been washed into the lee scup- 
pers, were now shaking themselves from the wet, 
beades the sailors who had taken to the rigging, 
were now down again on deck, and a few heads 
were seen peeping up the intermediate and steerage 
hatchways, anxious to ascertain if the seas shii^)ed 
had left any body or thing on our decks at all. 
On going down stairs we found in the main cabin 
^, a spectacle bordering very much upon the 
ridiculous. CoiSee was at last prepared, and 
brought down with difficulty; as for putting it on 
the table 'twas impossible, jelly cans, sugar basins, 
^dmugs of all sorts were used instead of cups; 
f(»rtQiiate was he who managed to carry the largest 
<lish with the smallest possible quantity to his 
mouth without a scalding — every thing as if at 
warfare, and in the most active motion. Boxes 
that had been for weeks most still and peaceful in 
^heir owners' cabins, now started off in the greatest 
hurry to the next- door neighbour, or more fre- 
quently to the opposite side of the way, where 
they would remain but for a moment or two, as if 
cogitating whether they were not making a change 
for the worse ; then hurling back again with double 
force, as if convinced of their mistake in the hurry, 
while the owners, watching such precipitate move- 
ments, were looking out for their own safety, ex- 
pecting nothing less than a broken limb should 
*hey interfere, so long as the ship and they acted 
^ very outrageously, in concert with each other 
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in their motions. (JIdem, Being off the Cape ol 
Good Hope — suppose this is what navigators call 
doubling it.) 

2Uh. Still rough weather — our glasses and 
crockery suffered severely yesterday — I should 
rather say they had served their turn for a time^ 
and we now suffering the loss^ drink our wine out 
of egg cups at dinner — ^this I really think an im<* 
provement. In drinking it from the glass^ as be- 
fore, imagination might have fancied that the wine 
from its badness got paler and more vinegary when 
looked at through the crystal^ so it is perhaps as 
well out of sight; but to crown the whole, there is 
not now a glass of beer to be had on board. Our 
water is very bad, being both black and ill tasted^ 
with no filterer on board to improve even its co- 
lour; and tell it not in Britain, we have now soup 
served up made from pease meal, leaving it a diffi-> 
cult matter to decide whether it be a mess of pot- 
tage or a plaster. Our ladies have now left off 
sitting at table, preferring to make what meal they 
can of such things in their own cabins. 

March 4^A. Caught sixteen albatross, forming 
altogether a singular muster on deck. They ap- 
peared much like to sheep in their stupidity; when 
one took the bait, the rest followed most eagerly. 
We had the utmost difficulty in keeping up the 
supply for their demands; they were caught with 
a hook and a piece of salt pork. These birds are 
larger than a goose, most of them measuring eleven 
feet between the tips of the wings when spread. 
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When brought on deck, [.being web-footed, they 
could not fly off again, bnt strutted about in the 
most majestic manner possible. Some, bolder than 
others, giving chace to the onlookers, who torment- 
ed them; they are like most other sea fowl, bad 
^ting. (Jdem, Convinced that oar Captain is a 
good navigator.) 

lift. Passed the island of St Paul's, being the 
first land seen since leaving the African coast 
There is an immense number of birds off this island, 
which is evidently the result of a volcanic erup- 
tion, having a singular bay within the crater. It 
IS said there are hot springs on this island, where 
the fish has but to be caught and boiled, without 
any other aid than this natural provision. A French 
family were said to have resided here at one time, 
but ultimately abandoned it One would long^ 
after such a voyage, to tread even its desolate look- 
ing soil for a time, to recreate. 

20tt. Almost every one for the last few days 
have been practising the art of walking from mom* 
^^g till night, by way of making the limbs feel 
they diall have a little more to do when once again 
on land. Really everybody now appears in such a 
^^^ry, while stepping out along the decks, that a 
stranger would be inclined to suppose we were 
Either paid for it, or employing some unseen agency 
^ forward the ship, which now bounds merrily on. 
28^. All anxiety who shall see the land first 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Kangaroo Island'^Gulf St Vincent— Jloldfast Bay*— 
Visitors— -Landing-jQlenelg road. 



It being generally understood over the ship that 
we were closing on land, much anxiety was evinced 
to catch a sight of terra finna once more. This is 
not to be wondered at,* after such a length of time 
spent at sea. About daybreak, from my cabin 
window, I perceived several of our emigrants upon 
deck, and looking at the distant haze^ peculiar to 
the land coming in view. We at last made the 
north end of Kangaroo island, latitude SS"" 33' S. 
longitude 137° 41' E. This part of the island has 
a* very scrubby and bleak appearance, having a 
steep cliffy shore, with occasionally a sandy beach 
intervening. Its appearance was not at all com- 
forting to our agriculturists on board* but they 
perhaps expected too much. 

On leaving Investigators straits, we entered the 
gulf St. Vincent, sighting cape Jervis, the land 
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first seen by us of this vast country; New HoUand. 
On proceeding along the east coast of the golf, it j 
was amusing to those, who, like myself, had no in- 
terest in land orderd, to hear the opinions of many 
regarding this their adopted land, now before their J 
eyes. . Some made comparisons — ^some spoke of iU 
apparent capabilities — others, leaning over the bul- 
warks with vacant gaze, breathed a language in 
their sigh 1— and well they might. It must be a 
moment of intense feeling to those who have staked 
their all, for the noble ambition of bettering them- 
selves and families in«society. 

Shortly after we perceived human beings on the ' 
diore. All were speculating as to whether we ] 
looked on Europeans or a party of the aborigines. 
On approaching, w& ascertained them to be Euro- 
peans, removing the cargo from a vessel cast 
ashore. The land marks in our chart being rather 
oonfosed, and night coming on, it was deemed pru- 
dent not to proceed farther, but lay too for the night. 
^^ly next morning every one was on deck, each 
pointing out the spot most pleasant in their estima- 
tion for a location, when ftur mate caught a glimpse 
of a ship's masts. A sail was now the object that 
attracted all attention to the northward, — this put 
confidence in our navigators, who, till now, acted 
very cautiously, in a place yet so little known. 
They now cracked on, and anchored along side 
of a 1400 ton ship, distant from shore about 

%ee and a-half miles in Holdfast bay, 31st 

p8 
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March, 1839. We had scarcely cast anchor, when 
a boat was seen putting off to us from shore ; but 
after getting half way, with great exertions, through 
a heavy swell on the water, they put about again 
for shore, unaUe to reach us. This being Sunday, 
and nothing like accommodation to be seen on the 
shore, we resolved not to land till next day. Onr 
emigrants, who had the esteem of every passenger 
on board for their excellent conduct throughout the 
whole voyage, to their credit, now turned out on 
deck with a neatness not to be surpassed by any 
ship that ever entered the gulf. This was a scene 
pleasant to contemplate. The mother with the 
fondness of a parent's pride, now looked smilingly 
on her chUd, so tidy, after surviving both the dis- 
ease and difficulties they had encountered. 

Soon after a boat came along side from the other 
ship, requesting, if a medical man was on boeu-d, 
that he would accompany them immediately to visit 
their sick. We had previously observed their flag 
half mast high, and concluded that a case of death 
was on board, which turned out to be correct. We 
now learned that their snip*s boat had been upset 
the day before in the bay, between where the ship 
lay and the shore, when the surgeon and two others 
were drowned. Some of the others picked up^ now 
lay on board very ill. Whilst our surgeon was 
arranging to go over to this disastrous scene, otu* 
people lost no time in making inquiries respecting 
the settlement at our visitors. Here was the 
officer surrounded, each one considering his question 
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more important than anoUier's, to the obtaining 
prqKr information of the state of things on shore. 
From the recent calamity, connected with a know- 
ledge of similar previous accidents, their minds 
▼ere not in the best possible mood to give a favour- 
able (qsinion ; many of their emigrants were express* 
ing a desire to get home again, provisions were 
high, lodgings were scarce, in fact, the information 
got, acted so powerfully on some of our passengers, 
that, I believe, had a keen speculator been on 
Wrd amongst them, he*might have purchased land 
orders at a very low rate. 

Next morning the cabins were all bustle, with 
P^asengers makiug preparations to go ashore, when 
we were boarded by the same boat and people who 
had been unable to reach us the preceding day — 
their description of the place was of a more cheer- 
ing nature to our anxious folks. Again, at the 
breakfast table our doctor gave what information 
he had gathered while on board the other ship. 
He, from the melancholy fate of his own family on 
the voyage out, might well be predisposed to hear 
^ believe the worst, having fixed on returning 
home, after his brightest hopes were blasted 
through the dispensations of a Divine providence* 
Never were conflicting opinions, feelings or inter- 
^ts stroller portrayed — ^never could the workings 
of the countenance be better seen, than with those 
who had to remain on board till arrangements 
were made for their /eception — doubts and fears^ 
oj" hopes deferred. • • • • • 
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A party of us put off for shore along with the 
Captain, making for the landing place pointed 
out to us at Glenelg, by our morning visitors. On 
getting near the shore we had smoother water, till 
our boat grounded, and our sailoi^ carried us over 
the surf to the beach on their backs : the first 
ground we now touched, after being 130 days at 
sea. Here were some people employed in carrying 
sheep on shore through the surge, from the long 
boat of a vessel just arrived from Van Dieman's 
land. They had much difEculty in keeping these 
sheep from drinking of the salt water ; this, by 
carelessness, often proves fatal to them ; the beach 
was strewed with many carcases. On crossing a 
ridge of sand hills, we came on a small house, be- 
side a few sheep or cattle folds, for the acc(Hnmo- 
dation of those landed here. After getting proper 
directions, we started for Adelaide, passing along 
an extensive plain, finely interspersed with trees, 
and presenting altogether a beautiful scene, but for 
the very sandy and parched look of the soil, with 
the grass so very thinly set on these sandy flats. 
Along this path lay many carcases of sheep, on 
which the carrion crow, with his peculiar glossy 
skin, and incessant croak, was feasting. The day 
was very hot, and our long want of exercise in 
walking, rendered it rather more oppressive than 
we could have expected. iVt half way, there is, 
as is common in older countries, a house for the ac- 
commodation of travellers, as the sign boards are 
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wont to read. Paid here Ss. for each bottle of 
pcMi;er. This we did not begrudge, coDsidering that 
we had seen none for some time. There was a 
Tery neat brick honse getting up for better accom- 
modation than the present one, which is quite a 
primitiye looking aflPair. 

As the different novelties presented themselves 
at every step, our party began to separate, each 
according to their own fancy, some taking great 
pains to ascertain the nature of the soil, others to 
gather the exotics, whilst others, more sanguinary, 
waged war with all and sundry of the feathered 
tribe, every shot sending its echo rumbling again 
on the ear of those hastening forward to the city 
of Adelaide. In our progress we met a very com- 
municative and pleasant person, who put us in 
possession of as much information regarding the 
settlement, as it is called, and its inhabitants, up to 
the present time, as could have been gleaned from 
a whole file of new^pers. Such sort of persons 
are truly invaluable. We also met accidentally with 
the emigration agent, who gave us what official 
infonnation was necessary for land-order holders, 
and their work people, how to proceed, and shortly 
reached Emigration square, a number of wooden 
houses, put up for the reception of the Commis- 
sioners' emigrants, where they remain till employ- 
nient is given them; if by the Commissioners, it is 
at a lower rate of wages than is given by private 
individuals. At this time, from the number of 
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recent arriirals> it was fiill ; and in conversation 
with one of them, we learned that great discontent 
was exhibited amongst them, arisii^ from, (as he 
said) the inducements held out to them before leav- 
ing Britain, of comforts awaiting their arrival, 
which had not been realized • besides sickness then 
existing among them, unfortunately tended to in- 
crease the disappointment; diarrhoea and o[^thal- 
mia frequently affects the newly arrived colo- 
nist, the former caused by a free use of the water, 
and the latter from the reflection off the sand. 

We then met a party of the aborigines, who 
have already acquired a good knowledge of money 
matters ; the first question being generally. What 
name are you ? Give me white money. This was, 
no doubt, very amusing at first, but it soon became 
annoying in the course of a day. They appear 
very quick in picking up strangers in this way. 
Amongst the first party met was king John, of 
wiiom I shall have occasion to speak afterwards. 

The distance from Glenelg to the town of Ade- 
laide, is about 5^ miles. 

To the westward of South Adelaide is a piece 
of ground laid off for a cemetery. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Adelaide and its adyocates— -Fort Adelaide and Port 
charges^ ^c— Inns^ stores, auctions, and workmen. 

Adelaide stands on two hills of limestone, be*< 
tween which lies a chain of ponds, called the Tor- 
i^ns, and within about four miles of a range of 
hills. The highest peak is called mount Lofty, 
lying in latitude 34" 59' south— longitude 138* 42' 
east. The principal or leading streets in South 
Adelaide, are Rundle and Hindley streets. This 
part of the town looks to best advantage from the 
north side of the Torrens. The church and its 
spire — ^the South Australian Company's buildings 
^stores and residences of merchants, many of them 
finished very tastefully, having that necessary 
shade for a hot climate, the verandah, in every 
shape and colour — ^but green is predominant. In- 
deed considerable exertions must have been used 
^J parties here, in getting up the names of socie- 
ties, dubs^ squares, terraces, buildings, &c. amid the 
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disappointed views of the colonists generally. Some 
of these are, however, more talked about, than seen, 
being as yet incognito. 

The government offices are scattered about town 
and very indifferent in appearance to many private 
ones. The present governor's house is a curiosity 
in its way, erected by a party of marines and 
soldiers. Architecture, for the time, was. of little 
consequence, and a chimney stalk being overlook- 
ed till a late period, when it was put on with a 
singular looking bend, which is sure to keep the 
rain out, and perhaps the smoke in. It is built of 
that composition called the pisa wall. I however 
saw the foundation stone laid for new public offices ; 
but if they do not get on more speedily with these, 
than they do with their surveys, so shamefully de- 
pressing to many femilies, who are now detained 
in town spending both time and money, and in 
many cases glad to get rid of the servants, by find- 
ing them other employers, after all their trouble 
in the selecting of such, and bringing them out 
under their inmiediate care. Any one visiting 
the houses and tents of such, cannot but be struck 
at the number of agricultural implements piled up, 
and lying about, telling a sad tale of disappointed 
hopes, raised up, in a great measure, through those 
romantic effusions, written by individuals who 
have been little beyond the precincts or smoke of 
their native town; who, either from blind enthusi- 
asm or mercenary motives, sit down and pen a 
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work reacting the non-penal colony, called South 
Australia, with its fine climate, its advantages 
oyer all other colonies around it, having land 
where the seed has but to be put in, and it springs 
up an hundred fold ; fruits in abundance : in fact 
a portion of New Holland, flowing with milk and 
honey, not forgetting to speak of that bugbear, 
a penal settlement; but omitting to state, if their 
knowledge carried them so far, that colonies lying 
very near them, are more fertile, whether penal or 
not Others again, in their descriptions gleaned 
from some document or other they got access to 
through clerkship or office at home, condescend to 
recommend ploughs, harrows, spades, &c. with so 
much confidence, as to lead many to believe that 
those very philanthropic and communicative writ- 
ers have been there, and returned practical farmers 
of the Australian soil; when the fact is, that they 
never saw it or its crops either. This, and such 
like, would prompt any one to state things as they 
really are, in the face of such emanations. 

On entering Adelaide from the Glenelg road, it 
presents (to those who have never before seen first 
attempts at colonization), a singular appearance. 
Houses built of every kind of material, from the 
tumble mud hut, to the neat brick building, witli 
plaster of Paris front wall, a few trees in one place, 
^ud stumps in another, or the fallen trunk across 
the intended pathway, all shewing that the hand 

^i civilized man is busy there, while the sable na- 

o 
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tive is to be seen wandering about, with that sort 
of noiseless pace, so peculiar to them, looking with 
wonder at the change on the land of their fathers. 
After getting more into the town, the stranger is 
attracted with the stir going on amongst its white 
inhabitants; houses being in process of erecting 
every where, making it real halcyon days for the 
industrious tradesman at present here. 

We dined to-day at an ordinary, where we met 
two gentlemen returned from a coroner's inquest 
held on the body of a merchant who had but late- 
ly arrived from England with merchandize, who, 
before committing suicide, wrote out a statement 
of his affairs, with his reasons for committing this 
dreadful act, and which he said arose from the 
difficulties he had so repeatedly encountered here. 
This, with some other unfortunate events, appears 
to operate with melancholy effect on the minds of 
several, who, with their families, have, at a great ex- 
pense, been kept waiting for surveyed land to choose 
from, and which they paid for in England 

We this day got much information, but not at 
all comforting to our intending agriculturists, who 
had brought out their own servants, in the hope of 
getting immediate possession. 

On returning the following day to the ship for 
luggage, we found our people on board had been 
communicating with those on shore, getting most 
magnified accounts of distress in the colony, which 
was partly dialled by our description. An in- 
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stance^ however, that a prejudiced mind is ever 
ready to catch what goes in its own favour, occur- 
red here. Whilst I was describing to some anxious 
listeners, I unfortunately touched on the subject of 
the first natives we met; ^' What/' exclaimed one, 
''saw a king — and him begging! A fine country 
indeed!*' This was a poser. 

A pilot came off to us whilst I was on board to 
take up the ^ip, which gave me an opportunity 
of seeing the coast to entrance of the creek, and in- 
wards to the anchorage below port Adelaide. After 
crossing two bars, or shoals, leaving another ship on 
one of these shoals, which had arrived a few days be- 
fore us from London, we anchored about two miles 
within the creek, or five miles below port Adelaide. 
This harbour is about fifty miles up the gulf, having 
several minor branches, one of which a party of us 
sailed up in a small boat. On landing we found 
the musquitoes very thick and annoying, but the 
novelty of our situation made us persevere in our 
exploring excursion. Here i^ain each one's fancy 
took its bent, betwixt plants, flowers, birds, miner- 
als, insects and lizards, so that the bite of the mus- 
quitoes became but a secondary thought. We soon 
after came on a party of sportsmen, having several 
birds- one of them a cockatoo, which they had shot, 
^as of a beautiful colour. There is a well dug 
close to where we landed, but the water was very 
W in taste, though the sailors found it suitable to 

wash clothes vrith. The plumage of the birds, 

g2 
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generally, we saw, was very fine ; although the eon* 
tinned chattering of the paroquets, and monotonous 
call of others on the creek, were rather of a dis- 
cordant kind. On our return, those on board ship 
had caught a quantity of fish similar in size to a 
herring. This creek abounds with different kinds, 
such as the fiat head, snapper, &c. which, when 
brought up to town pays the fisherman well for his 
trouble. The banks of this creek up from the 
anchorage to the port, a distance of about five miles, 
extend with muddy surface near to mid channel in 
some places, making it rather difficult for to navi- 
gate a ship's boat, although pilots take up crafts 
drawing much more water. On these banks are 
great numbers of teal, wild ducks, &c. all affording 
excellent opportunities for the sportsman, but for 
the difficulty of obtaining them after being killed. 
We grounded on a sandy shoal, which lies near to 
the wharf, and got carried out, as before, to the 
bank, which runs down to this shoal, getting dry at 
low water. Here goods of every description lay 
waiting conveyance up to town, furniture, provi- 
sions, agricultural implements, carts, carriages, box- 
es and barrels all in a heap, the owners having 
brought out these necessaries on the faith of hav- 
ing plenty of good surveyed land ready to choose 
from, and there convey such stock and stores at 
once ; but how different is the case at present! 

Port Adelaide, or rather the houses at present 
built there, stand upon an immense sand hill, which 
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extends in every direction, and from the reflection 
of the sun at first greatly affects the eyes. It is 
^th much exertion the many bollocks employed 
drag their loads across this sand. The drays are 
drawn by these useful animals in teams of two or 
four and upwards, as occasion requires. 

There are some stores here, besides an excellent 
inn, with two others of a minor cast. Two very 
neat omnibusses run daily between the port and 
town, a distance of six miles, at a charge of 4&. each 
passenger. The shipping is generally supplied with 
water from a well near the half way house on the 
road to Adelaide. This road is on a fine level 
plain, up to and beyond a village called Hindmarsh- 
town, within two miles of North Adelaide. On 
passing along this road, I saw, for the first time, 
the whirlwind peculiar to those climes ; the sand 
rising up in columns beyond the reach of the eye. 
^e again passed some dead carcases, impregnating 
the atmosphere around them, the heat making it 
almost insufferable. The authorities could surely 
afford to put such disgusting and unwholesome 
sights under ground. 

On the grounds near to North Adelaide stand two 

iron stores belonging to the government, similar to 

others at the port. These store rooms from their 

portability will effect a saving to the proprietors 

^^ry soon. Being present at a discussion with 

Captain Sturt, I learned that there is to be a re- 

Bioval from this very inconvenient landing place, to 

o3 
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three miles below, where there is said to be a deep 
water frontage in shore. This must be a great 
improvement for the shipping. At present it costs 
from 6s« to 9s. per ton (according to the quantity) 
landing goods from ships' tackle, and SOs. upwards 
for carriage to town, with other petty chaises 
bringing it close up to the amount of freight paid 
from Britain altogether, besides damage and losses 
which have frequently occurred on the wharf. 
The dues for landing, average about forcrate, cask 
or box, not exceeding half a ton, 2s. ; above that, 
48.; chest tea. Is., bag sugar or rice, &c. or a dozen 
shovels, 6d. — 1 ton 5s. 6d. The inhabitants look 
forward to this change of port with much interest, 
many captains having declared their unwillingness 
to return to such anchorage, where some ships have 
grounded, and been rendered altogether unservice- 
able ; besides watermen charging 40d. and SOs. for 
putting parties on board vessels at this place. An 
instance of this kind came under my own observa- 
tion; but while endeavouring to bring this extor- 
tioner to a more reasonable charge, the ship's boat 
came up accidentally, thereby depriving this worse 
than Thames waterman of his expected prize, for 
once. 

About 300 Germans have located in the neigh- 
bourhood of Adelaide, and others are expected to 
follow. It is considered that the influence and 
exam{de of such a virtuous community may tend 
to benefit the colony. These people are, however. 
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nmch disappointed in their expectations of the 
country. 

The German is easily distinguished from others 
in his stayed walk, having pipe stuck in girdle, and 
exhibitiiig other peculiarities of his native land. 
Fanaticisni is the supposed cause of their expatriat- 
ing themselves to this country. These poor people 
suffered much from ophthalmia, when living at the 
port on the sand hills. 

There are some very good inns in, the town of 
Adelaide, having their sleeping rooms generally 
apart from the public ones altogether, which is an 
excellent arrangement. There is one inn here de- 
servedly well supported by visitors, from the style 
of condnctii^ it, a la Parmenne, the lady gracing 
the head of the table; its looking-glasses and 
lamps, &c. givii^ it much the appearance of the 
caffes in Paris. A great deal of information is to 
be gathered here on an evening from those who 
frequent it, of what is going on in sales, purchases, 
surveys, &c. There are also some extensive shops 
and stores, which, from the influx of strangers, 
present a business-like stir. Several individual 
instances of prosperity have already shown them* 
selves, by attending to the advice of making hay 
while the sun shines. I wish I could add truly, 
growing hay, or any thing else, for the comfort of 
many others. 

The portable houses brought out from Britain, 
although very neat, are found not to resist the 
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heat of the climate so well as the native wood of 
Australia, or New Zealand pine. The former 
splits up, unless of a very superior wood. 

It is almost incredible, but to those who have 
witnessed it, with what speed houses are put up 
here, particularly those of the Pisa wall kind, 
which are generally contracted for at so mucli 
(about 3s. 6d.) per yard square. It is no uncom- 
mon thing to pass a vacant spot, say the beginning 
of a week, and find an occupied dwelling on the 
same spot ere the end of it. These houses, how- 
ever, put up so very quickly, frequently rend at 
the joinings, rendering them thereby not the most 
comfortable to live in. 

The business of auctioneering is carried on here 
to a great extent, and conducted with considerable 
ispirit and politesse so different from what one is 
accustomed to at home. An instance may be 
given. On entering one of these auction marts, a 
chair was handed, when goods of every description 
were put up, fetching a variety of prices, accord- 
ing to quality or quantity in the market at the 
time. Beef, biscuits, slops, saddles, beer and black- 
ing, all arc put up promiscuously; while there, a 
glass of wine was served round to those seated. I 
laughed at the thought of this being done in some 
cities at home, where, I fear, many would be found 
to sit longer than was either useful or ornamental 
for the credit of the sale. That strange infatua- 
tion to be found every where amongst many work- 
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men, shews conspicuously here. Men^ according 
to their trades, get at present wages, rating from 
6s. to 16s. per day. It might be expected that 
those people would exert themselves, while this 
lasts, (which cannot be long,) to lay past money- 
but in many cases it is entirely the reverse, work- 
ing one day, and dissipating the next, regardless 
of any thing else but present indulgences. 

On the range of hills called the Teirs near 
mount Lofty, live a class of men occupied as wood- 
cutters, who make great wages at this branch of 
trade; yet on their occasional visits to town, they 
wallow in those easy acquired earnings till they 
vanish, returning impoverished in purse and person 
till another opportunity, should health be granted. 

On walking along the south bank one day my 
attention was arrested by a singular contrast which 
presented ilself before me. At the root of a tree 
l&y a person disgustingly sleeping off the strength 
of his morning potations, when a party of afcort- 
gines happened to pass. They stopped to gaze at 
the prostrate object, who lay unworthy of the lux- 
uriant sun which then shone upon it, when they 
appeared to turn away in silent contempt from the 
spectacle. Here was a triumph of the untutored, 
the barbarian, over civilized man!— >amid these in- 
stances, 'tis but justice to say, however, that many 
of a very opposite feature could be given, where 
^dustry, combined with economy, has already 
placed some far above the situation from whence 
feey started. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Adelaideans— Wells— Special surreys — The Biters bit-« 
Diamond cut diamond — Speculatire reports — Head of 
the house. 



As our South Australian Journalists dwell so 
much on the select society to be found only in this 
their pet corner of New Holland^ reminding us 
that evil example corrupteth good manners, &c. it 
may not be out of place to give a few instances of 
a sort of people that can get here which they omit 
taking notice of. There are already emancipists 
amongst them, that is, convicts who have served 
out their term of years for which they were banish- 
ed, and now being free, can locate where they 
please, many of them improved in habits, but 
others retaining all their original slang, trickery 
and vice, if they do not take even greater license 
here. 

Convicts, in other colonies, imder the eye of the 
law, and in fear of corporal punishment, are not 
quite such a frightful people to live amongst as 
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those puritanical journals will have it • but such a 
class, (free convicts) can sit down witli impunity, 
even in this royal province, so much lauded as be- 
ing free from the evils of a penal settlement. A 
shepherd belonging to one of my friends, (who had 
now attained his land by means of a special sur- 
vey,) while crossing the mount Barker range with 
a flock of sheep, was met by a party of such cha- 
racters, as has just been described, and known to 
live in this neighbourhood. From being known, 
they did not use force, in fear of a visit from the 
police, but they used every argument and promise 
if the man would pfan/ (the slang for hiek or stray) 
a few sheep for theot. The shepherd, however, 
proved faithful to his master, and would not com- 
ply with this frequent practice, rather suffering all 
their threats of his being served out for it on some 
future occasion. 

Both sheep and cattle have been sold, where the 
skins and hides would not bear investigation and 
honour together. Inspectors are generally appoint- 
ed throughout the Australian colonies, for the pur- 
pose of detecting villany of this nature, but these 
cannot always be successful in keeping people 
honest. 

Several flocks and herds have been brought over- 
land from New South Wales and Australia Felix 
by settlers, which bring excellent remunerating 
profits ; but the travelling such a distance is very 
difficult, and the toil great. Adelaide is consider- 
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ed to be distant from Sydney 1250 miles, (although 
in geographical distance it is only 12^ degrees 
longitude ;) and from Melbourne 700 miles. This 
latter settlement lies between, and more to the 
southward than either of the others. {See chapter 
1st. J Parties who have travelled across to this 
district of New Holland state, that it has no su- 
periority, if equal, to the land east or west of its 
boundaries, as respects pasturage or water. As to 
its being an agriadtural country generatty it ex- 
cites laughter, and sometimes the commiseration 
of the settlers in other districts for the misguided 
emigrants, in trusting to such splendid descriptions. 
The gardens in connection with different houses 
in town, are very tastefully laid off, particularly 
that of the South Australian Company, (which 
like every thing else in that establishment, is con- 
ducted with a determination, if possible, for ad- 
vancing the interests of the colony) and a few 
others ; but with all the attention possible in gar- 
dening, the late drought and indifferent soil, gives 
their produce but a meagre appearance. In a gar- 
den called the Botanic, some good melons, pum[> 
kins, &c. were raised, but the place has recently 
gone to decay, after proving, however, that vege- 
tables grow here similar to any other populated 
part in New South Wales ; but it is quite ridicu- 
lous to read the letters sent home, (some of which 
I shall shortly speak of in a future page,) enumer- 
ating the different fruits that is to be grown here ; 
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amongst others, the apple, the pear, the quince, the 
gooseberry, &c. when experience has ever shewn 
that in such a latitude as Sydney or Adelaide, 
(there being only about one degree of difference) 
those named never grow to perfection. Oranges, 
peaches, or fruits requiring the same temperature 
may do well, but those peculiar to a colder 
climate, are brought across from Van Dieman's 
land ; the extra tropical fruits being sent in return 
to that island. As a proof of the scarcity of apples 
here, although the very season for them, I paid 
for each fivepence, and saw Derwent potatoes sell- 
ing at 6 Jd. per lb. It is to be hoped, however, that 
those who get possession of good pieces of land will 
be aUe to cultivate this latter very valuable arti- 
cle with success. Indeed it would have been bet- 
ter, had the first settlers experimented more with 
their soil, and talked less about it. 

Some good wells have been made in town, after 
^^Sgiiig from fifty to seventy feet. From the sandy 
soil it is necessary to build such with brick down- 
wards,, this costing from 16s. to 203. per foot — 
O^e person here is at present realizing a good sum 
from his well, hy allowing families to draw water 
^^ Is. 6d. per week, it being preferable to the Tor- 
rens water. 

Among the whole population now in this pro- 
^ce, (computed to be about 8000 souls), there is 
not yet a single farm that deserves the name. (1 
shall shortly after enumerate the few patches that 
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have been cultivated.) And in the only branch 
likely to remunerate the colonist here, namely, 
that of grazing, up to the present time, there i» 
just about forty.five sheep and cattle stations, a 
great part of those being the property of the South 
Australian Company, and others ^rho have obtain- 
ed special surveys, to the exclusion of single indi*- 
viduals of limited capital. Here again is the con- 
centration system proved to be fallacious^ and set 
completely aside by the very advocates themselves, 
who, from their capital, ever ready at conmiand, 
make the large deposit necessary for any newly 
discovered piece of good land, which sum entitles 
them to demand a special survey. This may be 
better explained thus: In such companies, it is 
common for some of the partners or people employ- 
ed> to be out in search of what are called special 
surveys, that is, in finding a well- watered frontage, . 
&c. Those who make the first deposit for 4000 
acres have the right to demand a survey. It is 
generally paid in £2000 cash, and 2000 land- 
orders. Of this district 15,000 acres of land [are 
surveyed ; out of this they can select 4000 acre» 
in patches of 80 acre sections, thus cutting out the 
whole good land and water frontage, leaving the 
remainder to be looked at by the limited capital- 
ist, and to select, if he can make any thing of it 
without water. This sort of leviathan tribe -thus 
acting in direct contradiction to the principles 
on which the colony was founded, the land thus 
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obtained being afterwards offered at a high price 
to others. 

This system of land-jobbii^ is carried on here 
to a great extent by companies and capitalists, 
kee{Hiig up a constant excitement in town, which 
would otherwise be dull indeed. It ia, in fact^ the 
ne plus uttra of Adelaide conversation. Parties 
are to be met at their different rendezvous^ talking 
of nothing else but their favourite 9pec. In the 
public room, one evening, were a few ready to dis> 
pose of sections at Port Lincoln, with a frontage 
for building, &c. in the proposed town, at the mo- 
derate rate of twelve hundred per cent, profit. 

A good joke occurred here, when the biter got 
bit. A party of these puffing worthies being met 
together, along with a few uninitiated members of 
the Adelaide community, one of them in a eqpeech 
was holding out the unparalleled rise in price of 
this splendid portion of Australian land; at the 
same time making offer to buy up any order at the 
great price, so certain was he of a still greater — (this 
was intended for the new^pers alone); — but a 
person not exactly in this way of thinking was 
present ; he immediately caught at the offer, sell 
out he would, buy they must, to keep up the price 
of diares; when, alas ! on the return of some ex- 
plorers, two days afterward, disappointed in their 
herpes, the price of sections fell at once to below 
par, and defeated the Port Lincoln Hoteliers. 

Another instance of diamond cut diamond, 

H 2 
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which at times occur amongst these jobbers^ may 
also be given, as rather amusing. Two parties of 
special survey hunters were out recently investigat- 
ing a spot that had been heard of, but unknown to 
each other. With one of the parties was a wily 
German settler, who espied from a tree the poney 
of a gentleman belonging to another company. 
The poney, although grazing alone, led to the con- 
clusion that its owner could not be far off. A 
consultation was held, a person was instantly des- 
patched to make the deposit in town for a survey 
of this place, which was done. The other party 
were met next day entering Adelaide, exulting at 
having discovered a beautiful survey; but on get- 
ting to the office with the necessary deposit, they 
looked unutterable things, when told that they 
were anticipated by one day, setting all their 
trouble at nought. 

Among the different speculative reports raised 
whUe I was there, the following examples may 
serve. The capital would yet be removed to En- 
counter bay, the embochure of the Murray and 
Lake Alexandrina. Port Lincoln was found to be 
so superior land, and the harbourage in Spencer's 
gulf, so much better, that the tide of emigration 
had already commenced to flow there. The Milner 
estate, from its wondrous advantages would take 
the lead, not exactly of nations, but of towns, and 

Port Gawlerl — but thereby lumgs a tale — 

Eighty acre sections assumed, as by magic, the 
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names of villages^ many wondering whereabout 
they lay; their spirited proprietors advertising 
them as possessing every requisite for important 
townships^ &c. 

There is another and a quieter mode of specu- 
lation here adopted by others, where publics, &c. 
can be traced home to the ownership of certain 
sleeping principals, who would scorn to be thought 
as connected with such things. 

On passing along the south bank of the Torrens, 
I observed one of our steerage passengers and two 
of his family busily employed in a lime pit. I 
congratulated this excellent and exemplary man, 
on his being so much at home already, and so in- 
du^riously occupied, when he explained to me, 
that finding he could not get possession of the land 
he expected, he went to the Head of the kotise at 
once, (the governor) and stated his grievances; 
that he had arrived with his family ready to com- 
mence operations, his family had to be supported — 
what was to be done ? The governor recommend- 
ed him to this work for a short time, which he 
was now very wisely pureuing, till an opportunity 
occurred for removal to their own land, when lie 
would try what could be done with it. If this 
person be unsuccessful as an agriculturist, I pity 
many of those who will be unable to accomplish 
what he can. Indeed it is likely to be one of the 
characteristics in this place, for leading to a failure 
among the colonists themselves, their retaining all 
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those English habits and fondness for luxuries and 
ease which may be enjoyed in an old country^ but 
have no countenance either in a bush life, or 
among old settlers^ amongst whom majiy instances 
are to be found, throughout the other colonies^ 
where squatting was at once adopted— -^feavtit^ all 
theories on such a subject to those who liked them) 
and who^ by attending with assiduity to the in- 
crease of their flocks and herds^ were gradually en- 
abled to relax in a rigid and self-denying career. 
However^ at Adelaide^ during the present scar- 
city^ the wisest are placed in a dilemma how to 
act; disappointment in the distribution of land, 
and the great price of cattle or sheep sets aside all 
chance of remunerating profits, did they even at- 
tempt squatting, at the present rates. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Aborigines— -Adelaide tribe— Native tricks— -Dinner 
party — ^Constables and Criminals—Three Public char- 
acters—Cookery — a Corrobborry— .Native food. 



The natives about Adelaide are very peaceable, 
and in some cases nsefiil in fetching wood or water 
to the Europeans; for doing such they are general- 
ly rewarded with breads beef, sugar, &c. of which 
latter they are very fond, and use at times consid- 
erable cunning to obtain such articles. Some of 
them finding, that bring whatever quantity of wood 
they may, the amount of risward was always the 
same, they, after reaching town, put the load in a 
secure place, carrying very small lots to each of 
their customers, thereby raising a greater return 
from this division of their stock. This was carried 
gtill'fafther on one occasion: To a kind-hearted 
dame who was wont to be very generous to the na- 
tives with her allowance of good things, one of them 
being more inclined to eat than work, fell on the fol- 
lowing stratagem. At the back of the house, (to 
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which th^re was easy access,) lay heaped up Iier 
store of wood, which was every other day receiv- 
ing an accession. This native found it very con- 
venient to take from thence an armful, and walk 
round to the front door, disposing of it to the law- 
ful owner twice over. The trick was however dis- 
covered, when he threw down the wood and took 
to his heels. The more wealthy inhabitants are 
supplied with waggon loads of fuel at about 12s. 
per load. 

The mode of conveying water usually is by 
water carts, but when brought by the natives they 
get a piece of wood attached to the ends of a cask 
with a pivot, to which is fitted a shaft similar to 
that on a garden roller, in this way they drag it 
along to the owner, at all times fulfilling their un- 
dertaking with punctuality, their gins (wives) and 
children following in the wake. The females, 
generally, have a very subdued and squalid appear- 
ance, compared to that of the husbands, who loose 
few opportunities of shewing their superiority and 
command .One day while at dinner, we were visit- 
ed by two couples. I requested my landlord to 
invite them in, when the tallest of the men, called 
Jamie, entered. He wore a pair of trousers and 
jacket, having, as is usual, his head rubbed over 
with a red mixture, giving it a very disagreeable 
and clotted appearance. I was told that this resist- 
ed the heat of the sun on the head. After taking 
his seat; and being served with soup (which, by 
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the bye, he sipped so noiselessly, as to equal the 
greatest exquisite that ever sat at table) his brother, 
who had continued to peep through the window at 
the progress his relative was making in civilized 
manners, at last ventured in also, (his name was 
Bob,) advancing slowly, and evidently at a loss 
how to conduct himself. His dress consisted of a 
single vest alone, which might have fitted a youth 
of fourteen. Into the pockets were his hands 
shoved, as if immoveable, of course having seen 
some European do the same with his. At this re- 
presentation we could not refrain from indulging 
in a laugh, Bob taking it all in good part, leaning 
with his shoulder against the door post, while beat- 
ing his foot playfully on the floor, and no doubt 
wondering what we had got to laugh at. He de- 
clined soup, but made considerable progress (after 
getting out his hands) with some cold meat given 
to him, while at times they would look at each 
other, with that sort of satisfied grin peculiar to 
the black, apparently well pleased with the atten- 
tion shewn to them, repeating the words very good. 
They have great difficulty in pronouncing the 
letter S, but we got them to attempt the words split, 
sixpence, which caused much amusement, and at 
which they laughed most heartily themselves. 
While this scene was going on in doors, their two 
gins, or wives, were squatted on a sand heap out- 
side, sharing the meal with their dogs. They ai^ 
very partial to that animal, and have frequently 
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great numbers about them. One of these gins had 
the most singular scarified breasts I had yet seen ; 
the others met Yrith, had the shoulders, back and 
breast cut, so as when healed, to fonn protuber- 
ances on the skin, ranging long or cross ways as 
their fancy dictates. One man who had been re- 
cently scarified having some of the wounds still sup^ 
purating, told me, on my pointing to it, and asking 
if it pained him, that he felt none. On their asking 
the common question. What name are 'you? the 
name of Williamy pleased most, I suppose from 
king William's reigning when the first settlers 
came amongst them, giving them to understand 
he was their king also. 

Being in a shop one day, I was attracted by a 
fine manly looking native, who came forward to 
the window, and pressed his already flat enough 
nose against the glass most ludicrously, till called 
in, and given a small quantity of the sugar he had 
been eyeing so wistfully. Perseverance here com- 
pletely prevailed, and the easier perhaps, from a 
fear on the part of the shopkeeper for the fate of 
his glass, which could have borne but little more 
pressure, and as little chance of payment for the 
damage, hcul the face dropped in. It was amusing 
to see ¥rith what satisfaction he enjoyed the sugar 
given to him. 

As there are no military in this province, the 
constabulaiy force musters strong, and some natives 
are employed at times as such. Amongst tJiein 
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are three called by the Europeans king John, Cap- 
tain Jack, and Rodney, who were instrumental in 
bringing to justice those two natives who were re- 
cently executed in front of the government stores 
for murder; the natives generally acknowledging 
the justice of their punishment, attended the exe- 
cution of the two unfortunates, till their bodies 
were interred within the precincts of the jail, a 
I small building on the south side. It is said that 
the criminals themselves made some rather singular 
dyii^ requests, two of which being so very opposite 
may be instanced. The first waS| that they might 
have plenty of bread and cheese before execution. 
The other was, that they might be buried on their 
own hunting ground. 

King John appears to be as proud of his office as 
a constable, as in the dignity of his kingship. 
Captain Jack is a very active looking fellow, and 
crossed lately with an exploring party to Port Lin- 
coln, in the hope of his being able to negotiate 
with the natives there, but found the language of 
that tribe quite different from that of the Adelaide 
one. Rodney is also a fine athletic man, with 
grace in every motion, and being an excellent 
wrestler, has thrown some Europeans with great 
ease; but as is general amongst the aborigines, they 
are unable to continue great exertion for any length 
of time, probably owing to the vegetable diet on 
which they subsist, and even that often obtained 
but in an irregular and scanty portion. The na-^ 
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tive mode of cooking here is by roasting or broil- 
ing; but European luxuries have taught them 
new methods, particularly in boiling the fish they 
catch. On passing along one day, king John 
and a party were busy at this kind of cookery 
with the old cases used for ships preserved 
meats. These were placed on different fires with 
the fish, in charge of the gins, while king John 
walked about with a small stick stirring the dish, 
and tasting whenever he thought fit to give an 
opinion of its progress to be palatable. The younger 
members of this tribe were gamboling about, per- 
forming many feats of agility, so well calculated 
to give the body that erect and bounding carriage, 
which the native black exhibits. 

There are a few huts set apart in Adelaide for 
the aborigines ; but it is only in the wet weather 
they appear to enjoy them, preferring to encamp on 
the bank of the Torrens, or elsewhere, with their 
original mode of shelter, a break weather formed 
by the boughs of trees, set around where they 
usually hold their corrbbborries. 1 had an opportu- 
nity of visiting them during two of these festivals. 
It takes place in the evenings, generally about full 
moon. On the first occasion, it was on the north 
bank of the Torrens. While sitting at tea, we 
were attracted with the uncommon sounds made 
by them, and set off to the spot from whence they 
proceeded. On reaching the place, I found them 
squatted round several fires, having their few 
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clothes laid aside in one comer. The men used two 
short sticks^ which they struck cross ways, taking 
the lead with their voice, uttering the most singu- 
lar notes, while the women and children had gene- 
rally a piece of skin or cloth doubled across the 
palm of their left hand. This they continued 
beating upon with the right hand, and keeping 
time with the voice, producing a sort of hollow 
somid; at times beating most violently, while 
screaming to the utmost pitch of the voice, then 
falling to a very low monotonous strain, starting 
off again as hefore, leaving it impossible to convey 
a proper idea of the singular effect these cadences 
produce on the ear of a stranger. This continues 
for some minutes, when a cessation takes place. 
During which interval, they enter familiarly into 
conversation with those around them, the females 
being particularly loquacious. I here remarked 
the very shrill voice of the gins, at first mistaking 
them for a few children, till my old dinner ac- 
quaintance Jamie, who was one of the party, shew- 
ed me two of his gins amongst them. He, on this 
occasion, regaled himself with a pipe of tobacco, 
which was presented to him, along with what 
would piurchase some bread for next day. This 
was a very striking scene, the moon shining with 
^ its clearness, while this apparently happy tribe 
enjoyed themselves in their own way with lighted 
fifes, sending the blaze upwards, the lurid sky re- 
flecting on their dark countenances back again, 
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altogether so very different from any festival I 
had ever before witnessed. 

When up in the bush^ we met several females 
employed in cho{^ing wood with axes^ lent to them 
by some tradesmen These implements they used 
very expertly. On entering into conversation with 
one of these females, who was working very assi- 
duously, (though to a European eye not in a fit 
state for such work,) she whined most piteously 
in her replies, continuing, however, most perse- 
veringly to chop, as if the vindictive husband had 
tasked her in the work she was now engaged at^ 
enough to excite compassion in any one. The 
male natives are very expert in lopping the branches 
off high trees; when a view is intercepted by such,, 
and difficult to be got at, the native has but to be 
sheYoi it, when he mounts and lays it low, in less 
time than any European could. 

Amongst the natural productions are the gum 
tree, the stringy bark, the beef wood tree, and 
scrub or brush wood. A tufted species of grass 
ealled the kangaroo grass, is very common. In 
some trees the native bee produces excellent honey; 
this insect is very small, like to the house fly in 
size. 

The aborigines food is varied, and consists chief- 
ly of honey, a kind of gum, and a root they dig up^ 
fish, lizards, a species of snake, the kangaroo rat, 
native dog, oppossiun, kangaroo, the emu, &c. but 
these, I believe, are now in less requisition^ since 
the Europeans have settled among them. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



Reasons and apologies— Extent of territory-^TheorieSy 
and letter-writers— Cultivated patches and pasturage — 
ProspectiTe landholders— Germans— -Description of an- 
chorage — Publications, Prices current, &c. 



I CONSIDER it not out of place here to make a few 
general remarks on the nature and present pros- 
pects of this young settlement, combined with a 
few observations obtained from others^ whom in my 
progress I met. 

The reader may be apt to say that I am prema- 
ture in taking notice of the other colonies, before 
the journal reaches the date of my visit to them 
severally • but my reason for doing so, is^ that on 
my return to Britain, so many questions were put 
respecting some of the letters published, that on 
overhauling my journal, I determined on giving 
my voyages outwards and homewards nearly ver- 
batim. But from the many misstatements still issu- 
ed without contradiction, and having my own views 

of the different colonies still fresh in memory, I 
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resolved on giving remarks generally upon them> in 
conjunction with a portion of journal tbroughoat ; 
besides, having at this moment a South Australian 
work before me, one chapter of which is very mo^ 
desUy titled, " An apology for speaking evil of 
other colonies,^* I have ventured, (however feebly), 
to make known things as they really are there, 
which, may certainly be done without speaking 
evil of any one, farther, than treating of it and the 
other colonies comparatively, and taking notice of 
some statements whose fluent verbosity has oftea 
tended only to mislead. 

This portion of territory called South Australia, 
comprises a part of the southern coast of New Hol- 
land, extending between the I32d and 141st de- 
grees of east longitude, and between the southern 
ocean and the 2Gth degree of south latitude, in- 
cluding Kangaroo island, selected by a body of ex- 
perimentalists, and constituted by government into 
H royal province^ to be established and conducted 
on the self-supporting colonization principle. Se^ 
lection and concentration their system — compul- 
sory labour condemned — the Malthusian doctrine 
broujght to bear on the subject, nicely calculating, 
that the selection of adults from both sexes at par- 
ticular ages, would prevent domestic increase at 
home to an eighth part, &c. all going on to show 
how such a selection might abstract the greatest 
possible amount of population, at the smallest cost 
of removal. Also to prove that such selection of 
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etmgrants would produce an amount of labour eight 
times more than could be produced by persons 
taken promiscuously • all of which theories sound 
Tery well, and look very reasonable on paper, but 
it is certainly a pity to find so many people blindly 
adopting such reasonings, shutting their ears to 
almost daily remarks on the failure of a very simi- 
le establishment. What was the Swan river co- 
lony ? It was started on an excellent theory, but 
found impracticable, and the remnant of settlers 
now there, are at present praying government for 
convict labour for a time, so as they may get on 
like the other colonies. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the colony 
of South x\ustralia has come far short of the calcu- 
lations made ; indeed has foundered nearly on the 
same rock as Western Australia did. One has but 
to look on the many houses, and the people who 
occupy them, generally, when the question starts 
itself, what supports this community ? or, look at 
the mode of colonization pursued at present here, 
and the question comes more strongly, from whence 
are all the people so suddenly brought together, 
able to find returns ? Really so many nice little 
books have been got up respecting this colony, and 
so few have taken notice of their fallacy, that . 
many continue to consider them as the sentiments 
of the colonists ; indeed I have heard some confess 
that they emigrated on the faith of these very 

pididicalions^ wherein the writers have condescend- 
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ed with snch apparent sincerity, to quote prices 
current of the neighbouring colonies as being 
theirs, given the sailing distances from other settle- 
ments, (this suits a purpose), the immense increase 
of population, &c. and then launched out in praise 
of its superiority to all other places, in the growth 
of maize, potatoes, cabbages, onions, pease &c.; 
even the very natives are a superior class of beings 
to all others in New Holland. 

One author writes " the stream at Adelaide, 
(that is the Torrens), if dammed up so as to retain 
about ten feet more water, would be one of the 
most picturesque and beautiful rivers he has seen." 
This gentleman cannot have seen much ; why it 
is no stream, it is not in many places two feet deep 
where there is water, whilst other hollows are dry ; 
and as for its running into the creek, as another 
writer states, it must be after a flood, and that only 
after spreading itself over a flat, called the reed 
beds, which is a considerable distance above the 
port. The Torrens water, when I was there, was 
very bad, and the cause of much disease, the well 
water being preferable, when obtained. 

Another author writes, " the possessor of a snug 
farm of 100 acres in this colony, can make his farm 
produce its value, and pay its expenses in the first 
couple of years, besides being then worth at least 
ten times its first cost," After advising the select- 
ing of careful, sober, industrious workmen, by way 
of prelude to the introducing of a few very prettily 
written letters by servants, employed, who, in their 
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letters to a grandmother^ poor old woman, who 
may wish to extend her already prolonged life, or to 
a brother, sister, or some other dear relatives, whom 
they advise to join them, and enjoy, (without the 
aid of St. Leon's bottle), a very long life, and ** the 
lots of French beans, cabbages, and other wegetabks 
what grows in this here place,'* all expressed in the 
sanguine hope, and glowing language of an un- 
sophisticated mind. These pretty little productions 
are then put into the hands of masters, who, of 
course, are all honourable men, and they most dis- 
interestedly publish them for the benefit of their 
fellow creatures elsewhere. 

The choice of situation for Adelaide appears to 
have been quite the result of accident, and a more 
unfortunate choice could scarcely have been made, 
either as regards the soil on which it stands, or its 
contiguity to harbourage, bad as that is. It appears 
to have been hurry from the first — the surveyors 
sent to fix on a situation, the settlers, and a govern- 
or were at the heels of each other, consequently 
locate they must, and that immediately, and so 
here was the saddle bought before the horse was 
seen. Straightway they sat down, says a writer on 
this subject, *' The survey arrived at Kangaroo 
island on the 19th August, 1836. After examin- 
ation they fixed on the east side of St. Vincent 
gulf, and on the 26th December, 1836, the first 
governor landed amid the cheers of the settlers, 
and straightway the allotment and sale of lands com- 
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nienced;" — they pitched their tents on the sand 
flats at Holdfast bay, till arrangements were made 
for their reception six miles inland, at a river de- 
scribed by the same writer *' as delightful fresh 
water, the creek at the port as beautiful and safe a 
harbour as the world can produce, safe from every 
wind that blows, and Holdfast bay as equal to the 
Downs." Such are a few specimens of those South 
Australian advocates, who knew very little about 
the matter. 

Ask the many gentlemen landholders (in the per- 
spective) of this Utopian scheme, but who, in dis- 
gust, left it, preferring to squat in Australia Felix, 
or New South Wales, rather than share the present 
sufferings of a too quickly concentrated population. 
With regard to crops, there is little doubt but some 
land will be found as in other colonies, fit for agri- 
culture. Up to this period, however, nothing but 
a few patches of ground have been turned over, by 
way of experiment, which can be nearly enumerat- 
ed ; — ^some maize was sown last season about the reed 
beds, which did very well — some gardens in North 
x\delaide have produced wheat, barley and oats, 
besides which, samples of the lucerne and Italian 
ryegrass have been grown. About two acres of 
land near South Adelaide were planted by the 
owner with potatoes, these presented such a fine 
and novel appearance, that a merchant offered 
£400 for them, which was refused ; but drought 
came^ and hurt the expected growth exceedingly. 
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leaving the grower minus of the offer. This is one 
of the greatest and most common drawbacks the 
farmer enconniers on this vast continent, thus ren- 
dering the occupation of an agriculturist rather 
precarious. 

Some excellent districts for pasturage lie on the 
peninsula between lake Alexandrina and gulf St. 
Vincent, from the foot of mount Barker, including 
the Onka, Paringa, and Aldingha plains, the 
Miponga, &c. also in the contrary direction the 
Para, &c. besides over the mount Barker range of 
hills, where qiecial survey companies, along with a 
very few single purchasers, have commenced dle- 
pashtring ; the most lucrative branch which has yet 
been found to compensate the emigrant throughout 
the whole extent of New Holland. From the 
Hunter in the north east, to Swan river in the 
west, are many good spots of land, and consequently 
there are some here ; but are the colonists, without 
reservation, getting them? There are now collect- 
ed together a more diversified population than ever 
was at Swan river. Having committed themselves 
hy investing money in this scheme, many cannot now 
better themselves, they must therefore endeavour t& 
make the best they can out of misplaced confidence. 
Concentration indeed! it is concentration with a 
vengeance, when the intending agriculturist or gra- 
zier is obliged to become an inhabitant of that city, 
forsooth, vaunted as exhibiting all the luxuries and 
degances of civilized life; but all this is at the 
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expense of many families compulsorily, (to use a 
colonial phrase) paying through the nose, for the 
fattening of a few theoretical speculators, to the 
ruin of many respectable, yet deluded people. The 
paying from 60 to 100 per cent, for provisions, 
&c. more than in the neighbouring colonies, was 
never calculated upon by those now experiencing 
what is like ~ to prove a memorable scourge, 
and who now see their error in giving up their 
own judgments to such collective wisdom. Al- 
though it is well known the land is no better 
here than elsewhere, is that a reason for keep- 
ing them from having an opportunity of giving 
proofs of the impracticability of huddling farmers 
together, in a climate so uncertain in its rains, and 
consequently in its crops? Is it intended for the 
gathering together those 60,000 souls necessary for 
obtaining the privileges according to the 26th 
clause in the act of constitution, before it be allowed 
that to support such a population they must branch 
out? Are the present colonists to be sacrificed for 
the benefit of future ones, who, with such beacons 
before them, may, like the fabulous phcenix, rise 
out of their ashes ? Shame on such boasted phi- 
lanthropy ! — why, justice demands that those who 
have come out under such auspices, should be sup- 
plied with land, to give them a chance of bettering 
themselves. 

Humanity cries for a check to this conduct, in 
bringing together such numbers^ regardless of all 
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comfort to those already out^ before that surveys 
are completed. Were the land open to them for 
cultivation, a relief might be found even there ; 
bat no sooner could that be done, than a special 
survey company would come in and swallow up all 
the labour expended ; thus torturing the unlocated, 
yet expectant settler. 

In the case of the poor infatuated Germans, who 
were induced to emigrate on the faith of these 
publications, which were translated into the Ger- 
man language, and distributed over the villages 
and hamlets, (these people being considered some- 
what fanatical in their religious notions), they see- 
ing the description given of this country as a land 
of promise, sold their little all, (they were mostly 
small farmers) and sailed for the South Australian 
colony; but they were scarcely landed till their 
My became apparent. One of the captains who 
brought them out, declared, if it had been in his 
power, he would have granted their request, by 
taking them back to their own country. 

Before giving a description of the bay and the 
port as I really found them, I shall quote the as- 
sertion of another advocate ; " the harbour of this 
new settlement is one of the finest in the world, so 
capacious, that all our immense shipping, the very 
wooden walls of old England, may ride tn safety ^ 
within it," Let us now .hear the opinion of a 
sea-faring friend, who was in Adelaide at the same 
time as myself, and who went there with his own 
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ship, which is the opinion of many others who 
have visited this place, and which may be relied 
on as the fact. 

** Holdfast bay is an open roadstead, quite expos- 
ed to the south westerly gales^ which are by far the 
most violent that blow on the coast of New Hol- 
land. A tremendous sea runs into the anchorage 
during a south westerly storm, which frequently 
causes vessels to drag their anchors and drift on 
shore, where they have become total wrecks. No 
cargo is allowed to be landed in Holdfast bay, 
provided the vessel does not draw too much water 
for entering the creek ; but live stock is allowed 
to be landed on any part of the coast. Emigrants 
have been known to leave implements on the beach 
rather than pay the enormous charge made for 
conveyance to the city. Many at present lie nse< 
less, even when taken there." 

The port of Adelaide, so much talked of and 
written about as equal to the London docks, de- 
serves to be taken notice of. 

'^ It is a salt water creek of about seven miles 
in length, branching off a few miles above Holdfast 
bay — about 70 yards wide, having two bars at 
entrance, with about ten or twelve feet water over 
them in ordinary tides — sixteen feet has been 
found on them in spring tides, and after a strong 
south wester. Ships are moored by all fours, name~ 
ly, one anchor at each bow, and one on each qiiar- 
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ter. The country around this creek is low and 
swampy, frequently overflooded, affording little or 
no shelter for the shipping. Vessels have often 
been driven broadside on the banks, at other times 
have ground on their own anchors to bilge them- 
selves, as in the case of the Wellington, which was 
condemned, having broke her back on the bank. 
The diiRculties and detentions are almost incredi* 
Ue ; all the anchorage is from three to five miles 
below the wharf, where a ditch has been cut of one 
half mile in length from the head of the creek. 
This is scarcely large enough to admit a ship's 
long boat, or small lighter, and that only at high 
water or spring tides. I have had my long boat 
and a hired lighter loaded with cargoes of dry 
goods waiting three days at the entrance of the 
ditch, from the want of sufficient water to get up 
opposite the landing place. I paid a guinea a-day 
demurrage for the lighter, which can only discharge 
one cargo per day, having to wait high water be- 
fore again getting out and sailing the distance of 
the ship; besides I paid twenty-five shillings for 
each cask of fresh water put on board. Vessels 
cannot put to sea out of the creek without a fair 
wind, the channel being so very narrow, that it 
prevents the possibility of working to windward. 
Ships have been detained fifteen and twenty days 
waiting for a land breeze." Tliis, writes my 
friend, is a correct description, whatever books 
may say about it. 

K 
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Oa vifiiting a family who had eventually found 
it their interest to purchase a town allotment, and 
erect their wooden house upon it, till put in pos- 
session of the land they had paid for when in Eng- 
landy I observed a tent in the foreground, when I 
was informed that it was occupied by a family just 
arrived, one of whom was the author of a work on 
emigration to South Australia, whose fancy got 
roaming for a time, and now, when along with his 
relations he has come out to participate in reality, 
is loud in expressions of regret at writing on what 
he knew nothing about, some say, almost wishing 
himself J book and all, into oblivion; but the authori- 
ties will surely not be ungrateful to such an advo- 
cate. 

Before leaving this subject, I must say a few 
words regarding that publication called the South 
Australian Record, which is published in London; 
ever teeming with the most flattering accounts of 
prosperity; — bridges, college, infirmary, &c. pro^ 
posed to be built, which the inhabitants know little 
of till this publication reaches them, giving also most 
erroneous lists of prices current. Need I say that 
stock is much higher here than in other colonies; 
and as for provisions, may quote a few of the ge- 
nuine prices current about this period — Flour £70 
per ton — Oats 14s. per bushel — four pound loaf 3s. 
— potatoes per lb. 6d. to 8d. — salt butter 2s. 3d. to 
23. 6d. per lb. — fresh butter 3s. 6d. to 4s. per lb. — 
beef and mutton Is. to Is. 4d. per lb. — fowls IQs. 
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each^-eggs Cd. each — oat meal 6d. per lb. — ^rice 
4d. per lb. — milk Is. per quart — vegetables very 
scarce. Horses from £80 to £140 — ^mileh cows 
£25 to £40 — ^pair of ordinary bullocks for working 
£40 — sheep from 40s. to 60s. overhead. Bricks 
for building 60s. per 1000. These prices are not 
taken from papers, but from dealers. 

After making arrangements for departure, leav- 
ing many esteemed friends behind me in a state of 
suspense not at all enviable, arising, in a great 
measure, from their trusting too much to those in- 
flated and misleading descriptions, let me ask, Can 
this colony do more with nature than others^ 
where labour is much cheaper, and yet even they 
cannot concentrate, or make farms produce such 
wonders? Can theorists produce more natund 
rivers, or bring down more rain fnnn the heavens? 
There is a possibility of introducing artificial 
means for irrigating and enriching the soil, and 
which is likely to come into practice as the densi- 
ty of population gradually increases throughout 
Australia ; but I fear such improvements will not 
ori^nate in a colony founded on such mistaken 
principles as South Australia — *^ nee studivm sine 
divUe vend," 

k2 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Departure for Van Dieman's Land — East side of Gulf — 
Kangaroo Island— Back Stairs passage— Encounter Bay 
—Australian Owl — Murray tribe— Bass Straits — Barra* 
coota— Sea terms. 



16th April. Weighed anchor for Launceston, 
Van Dieman's land, and crossed the bars. On 
beating down the gulf with a cross sea and south- 
erly wind, I had a rather prolonged view of the 
country along the coast, which, from a distance 
looks very well, the undulating hills, with clumps 
of trees here and there, giving it a very picturesque 
appearance; but to one who like myself, had trode 
these pleasant looking hills, and found them so 
poor in vegetable soil, they were now viewed with 
a different feeling from that of the stranger, who 
gets buoyed up with these overdrawn and interest- 
ed descriptions of its fertility as an agricultural 
country. On our different tacks we passed Aldin- 
ga bay, Yankalila, Unca Paringa, Rapid bay. High 
Bluff, and Point Jervis, 36° 38' south, and 138° 9" 
east, sighting Trowbridge shoal on the west, where 
lay a vessel, the Parsee, vnrecked a short time back. 
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The wind keeping still contrary, we crossed over 
by Nepean bay, Kangaroo island, where we saw 
our former consort lying at anchor off Kingscote. 
The South Australian company have a whaling 
establishment here. This island is 26 leagues in 
length east and west, and about 10 leagues in 
breadth, being rather broader to the eastward. 
On entering Back stairs passage, which is between 
the island and the mainland, we found a strong 
current heading us. This, combined with a foul 
wind, gave us three days tacking of a very uncom- 
fortable sort, from the narrows particularly, when 
near those rocks called the Pages, putting about 
skip nearly every half hour, till we weathered the 
Willoughby shoal, or reef, being the eastern extre* 
imty of the island, 35" 49' south, 138° 13' east. 
There are some inunense gulleys on the mainland, 
in the neighbourhood of mount Wakefield. It was 
a little to the eastward of this, where a vessel cal- 
led the Children was wrecked a few months ago, 
with the loss of several lives, the survivors finding 
refuge at Encounter bay, where there is a whaling 
station, and near to which lake Alexandrina emp- 
ties itself; but from the difiiculty of access to it, 
there is little chance of ships ever resorting hera 
to any extent. 

Point Marsden, the most northern extremity of 
Kangaroo island, has nothing at all attractive 
about its appearance. This island is said to con- 
tain excellent sport for the huntsman in the cas- 

K 3 
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SO wary, kangaroo, birds and seals; besides good 
salt has been got upon it. During one of these 
nights we caught an owl on the rigging. This 
Australian specimen had the most singular head I 
ever saw, with a most carnivorous desire, which 
we gratified for a few days, in the hope of bringing 
it home alive ; but in an unguarded moment he got 
off from us for an element more suited to his na- 
ture, I dare say with cunning enough, never to 
visit on board ship again, if he can hdp it, although 
birds are frequently blown off shore, and glad to 
take refuge on the ship's rigging. 

During the night the natives' fires near cape 
Otway were both numerous and large. I believe 
the Murray tribe extend down along this range of 
co£^t, being a very numerous, and consequently 
formidable tribe to their neighbours. It is said 
they sent a deputation up to the Adelaide tribe^ 
requesting to know why they allowed the white 
men to take possession of their ground to such an 
extent. An instance occurred where one of the na- 
tives told a lady on being refused a demand, ^* that 
this not white man's country, he no business herey 
This arises, in a great measure, from the want of 
knowledge properly how to treat, without spoiling 
them. On another occasion, a gentleman who had 
fixed on a station, was indulgent to excess with 
them, when one day a party came and demanded 
biscuits, which he refused. They then left him 
with threats, and next morning, the grass all around 
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him was in a blaze, to the endangering of his pro* 
party. The aborigines are in general harmless and 
serviceable; but there is a point of familiarity, 
which if onced crossed, makes them forward to in- 
solence, and can alone be remedied by the experi- 
ence "of settlers, and the progressive advance of 
civilization amongst them, through intercourse 
with the settlers and protectors. 

After fonr days very fatignii^ work to our sail- 
ors in accomplishing what is often done in one, I 
experienced now, in reality, the strength of the re- 
mark often made by seamen, that a sound sleep is 
only to be had when away from land. During such 
dark and blustry nights, imder close-reefed top 
sails, buffetting about amongst rocks and shoals, 
with a knowledge of recent wrecks on the coast, 
and every soul on board our ship being strangers to 
it, it might be expected that the chart was as often 
consulted as the pillow, by passengers as well as 
commander, in such a situation. 

While crossing the straits (Bass straits) we 
caught a number of fish, (some measuring three 
feet long), called barracoota. These, after a day's 
curing, were excellent eating, being much superior 
to those of the same name caught in similar lati- 
tudes of the western world. With a moderate 
sized hook, and a piece of red coloured cloth at- 
tached, they take very quickly, affording much 
amusement at the same time from the tact neces- 
sary to bring them over the stern smartly, causing 
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much laughter at the struggles between the catch- 
er and the caught. They bite very severely when 
they can get hold. 

Having little else to do, shall insert a few sea 
terms. Windward, from whence the wind blows. 
Leeward, to where it blows. Starboard, the right 
of the stem. Larboard, the left. Starboard helm, 
go to the left. Helm a-port, to the right. No 
higher, too near the wind. Lttff' you may, go 
nearer. 

The watch call is at times rather amusing — as. 
Starboard watch, a-hoy! — Eight bells below there, 
('twas the same above) show leg. It blows smoke 
'^d'ye hear the news— (the usual knocks with a 
handspike over head would make any one hear); 
some of the parties thus awoke, with a growl, ask 
if they suppose the forecastle to be a newsmong- 
er's shop? or something more uncomplimentary still, 
is expressed, quite in keeping with the half-crum- 
bling, half-satisfied manner of honest Jack — at sea. 
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CHAPTER X. 

First sight of Van Dienum's Land — ^Pilot and his men — 
George Town — ^Riyer Tamar— Shipping — Farms— -Ser- 
yants-^TowDfr— Roads— -Stock keepers. 

We then came in view of the north coast of Van 
Dieman*s Land^ this island being situated between 
the parallels of 40° 41' and 43** 39' south, and 
from 144° 38' to 148° 2T east. The north coast 
forming the south side of Bass straits. 

This was a lovely day, the ship running down 
the coast at about six knots an hour; the sun as if 
playing with its darting rays on the different emi- 
nences while they caught our gaze. Circular 
Heads, Rocky Cape, Table Cape, and the Asbestos 
mountains, soon became familiar to the eye ; all 
were now anxious in the hope of catching a sight 
of the light-house before dark, when, suddenly the 
sky looked gloomy, the wind howled, and in less 
than an hour it blew a gale. This put an end to 
our hopes of entering the Tamar that night, the 
wind being right in-shore, no pilot could come out 
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our distance^ and from none on board having ever 
entered this river, so beset with shoals, we stood off 
for the night under close-reefed topsails. Betwixt 
the storm and noise of breakers on shore, it was to 
us a very long night. At daybreak we found our- 
selves closer to the light-house than expected, and 
were soon after telegraphed from the signal post; but 
from our situation on a lee shore, the captain wise- 
ly determined to run in through the eastern chan- 
nel, keeping Hebe's reef on the starboard side, (as 
the sailors term it), which was done most success- 
fully ; the pilot remarking when he got aboard, it 
was well our captain knew the entrance, on such 
a dirty morning. This was the first OH»rtimity I 
had of meeting with convict servants, every pilot 
here having his boat manned with a party of them. 
They at once made themselves quite at home 
amongst our sailors, in chaffing and working the 
ship as well as they. One, a fine looking fellow, 
had sailed with Franklin in his discoveries, but 
now in this degrading situation, apparently regard- 
less about it. His agility in going aloft, however, 
showed him to be a true bred sailor. 

After passing the light-house, which stands on 
the east side of the entrance, a range of very neat 
cottages, the residences of the Tamar pilots, present 
themselves, and on the western side of the entrance 
stand some very fine dwellings also. We then 
reached the cove at George Town, where many 
vessels take in their cargoes, in preference to going 
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up die river. This place contains some large 
buildings, amongst them the garrison, and residen- 
ces of different officers in connection with govern- 
ment. After having satisfied the boarding officer, 
who requires the name of every individual entering 
the harbour, we then got up to Middle island, 
where we anchored till next tide* After passing 
la succession Long reach, Moriarty reach. Whirl- 
pool reach. Spring bay. Swan bay, Coulson's bend, 
and Pig island, we anchored in Home reach, imme- 
diately below the bar, where ships of 500 tons lay; 
making the passage across from Adelaide in nine 
days. 

The banks of the river Tamar are of a most 
romantic description, rather thickly timbered, with 
here and there a comfortable looking residence, 
having the land cleared in its neighbourhood, the 
fields produce excellent crops. Several flour mills, 
&c. are here also, these having great facility in 
conveying produce by boats to any place either up 
or down the river. 

The appearance of Launceston harbour, from its 
natural advantages combined with a class of very 
enterprising merchants, would lead one to suppose 
that they were entering a port in old England. 
The shipping of this place has increased very 
much of late, both in tonnage and in number. 
Where vessels of 160 tons burden were fonnerly 
brought up with difficulty, others of 600 tons now 
fill their place easily, many of tliose at present here 
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conveying immense quantities of wheat, flour and 
hay, to Sydney, Adelaide, and Port Philip, the 
late drought having caused a scarcity in these co- 
lonies, while this part of the island, from its geo- 
graphical position and richer soil, (though limited) 
grew crops sufficient to prove its superiority as an 
agricultural district. Any one visiting the farms 
on the banks of the Tamar, North Esk, or Nor- 
folk plains, will cease to' wonder at the shipments 
of grain and other produce. It has formerly been 
termed the granary of New Holland, and now 
folly realizes the title. Farmers usually get con- 
vict labourers assigned to them by government, 
which is of much consequence, where free labour 
is yet scarce. Extensive establishments are provided 
with one or more mechanics, they being of greater 
value, are estimated as worth two or three labour- 
ers, and assigned accordingly. Female convicts 
are also assigned ; the parties binding themselves 
to furnish all such servants with rations and cloth- 
ing, agreeably to a government scale furnished 
them. 

There are some fine thriving country towns in 
this northern district, amongst them Campbeltown, 
Longford, Evandale, and Perth, which is beautiful- 
ly situated on the banks of the Esk. Two bridges 
of considerable dimensions are in process of build- 
ing across this river, the churches, mills, &c. form- 
ing a most picturesque scene. There are also 
stores for merchandise, and inns for accommodation, 
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two very necessary appendages in country settle- 
ments. 

The roads in Van Dieman's land are rather su- 
perior, from the quantity of metal always to be 
had, and the numerous chain-gang parties constant- 
ly employed in making and repairing them. Tolls 
are yet unknoivn here. In general, the drays used 
hi conveying all kinds of material, are drawn by 
teams of bullocks^ consisting of from two to eight 
in number, as the occasion requires. The traffic 
along the different roads with vehicles of all sorts 
is very great, including mails, stage coaches, tan- 
dems, &c. up to the rolling carriage with liveried 
servant ; some the result of unsurpassed industry, 
and some through means more equivocal. There 
are many singular instances in the changes of for- 
tune these colonies have produced on the person 
and in the circumstances of individuals sent out 
here as a punishment originally. 

The road between Launceston and George Town 
is at present but a bush one, every one striking off 
the different turnings as their fancy of saving 
distance leads them, always converging to the 
common track at some place or other. At present, 
however, there are some gangs at work, forming 
an excellent road, which will soon be in use. I had 
a good opportunity of seeing the fertility of soil 
on the banks of the Tamar, when on a visit to 
a family, and of being still more strongly convinced, 
that here, as every where else, fanning requires 
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considerable attention in taking the advantage of 
seasons. During the past season, notwithstanding 
the drought, this industrious class have had ex- 
cellent returns from their crops. The growth of 
vegetables, &c. at this farm, particularly attract- 
ed my attention beyond any thing I had ever 
seen in Europe. Here, and at some miles dis- 
tant, we passed a few herds of cattle, partly be- 
longing to the farm where I had been entertain- 
ed, and partly to others. These cattle were dis- 
tinguished by the particular brand which every 
farmer puts on his own. Without adopting this 
plan, it would be impossible for the stock keeper to 
bring them in as required. This is a very useful 
man in such a country, where fences are rather 
scarce. He requires to be a person well acquaint- 
ed with the bush life, knowing the runs of 
tiie various herds, taking muster frequently, and 
ready to produce the particular herd when wanted 
at any time. Many of them are Uchetrof-leave' 
men, that is, having served a master so faithfully, 
or done some good action, as to gain the approba- 
tion of the authorities, they are allowed to sell 
their labour to the best advantage, for the enjoy- 
ment of every comfort, exc£^ leaving the country, 
being obliged to attend a government muster at 
particular periods. 

There is a very [high mountain here, named 
Ben Lomond, but this one, though rugged, is 
scarcely a match to Scotia's hill. 
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CHAPTER XL 



Foundation of Australian Colonie»— Population on the 
Island — Town of Launceston— .Buildings^ &c. 

It belongs more to the historian than the tourist to 
enter on the subject of chronology ; yet it may be of 
service to those v^ho have paid little attention to 
the accounts of those colonies, till their rapid ad- 
vancement has excited an interest respecting them. 
This island was first discovered by Tasman in 
1643, hence the reason of its being frequently nam- 
ed Tasmania. It was first taken possession of by 
the English in August 1803. The first settle- 
ment was formed on the Derwent, under lieutenant 
governor Collins in February 1804, thus making 
this colony 16 years younger than New South 
Wales ; the settlement at Sydney being founded in 
January, 1788. 

^ Hobart town, the capital of Van Dieman's land, 
is on the river Derwent, and is the port for the 

southern division of the island. Launceston, on 
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the river Esk, is the port for the northern division- 
These ports now rival each other in their annual 
shipments of wool, oil, whalebone, bark, &c. to 
Europe, and in agricultural produce to the neigh- 
homing colonies — the one is famed for wheat, the 
other for the Derwent potatoes, fruit, &c. 

This colony has now a governor and house of 
assembly of its own, unconnected with New South 
Wales. 

The population on the island is about 42,000, of 
whom 22,000 are convicts. From this preponder- 
ance, assigned labour is more procurable than in 
New South Wales. These two colonies are now 
so long and well established in trade with the 
mother country, as to be familiar to almost every 
one in commerce ; though few would expect to see 
such elegant buildings, &c. in places so shortly 
established, and that as penal settlements. 

The town of Launceston is built at the junction 
of the North and South Esks, presenting a very 
business-like appearance, with its shipping, wharfs, 
stores and public buildings, all calculated to im- 
press the stranger even on a cursory glance, with 
its rising importance. 

The court-houses, soldiers barracks, female fac- 
tory, &c. stand near to the junction, in a very fine 
situation. The male prisoners barracks lie near 
to the North Esk. These penitentiaries are con- 
ducted with the strictest discipline. The inmates 
employed at the roads are sent out during the day 
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in gangs, apparently under great order, having 
overseers, and sometimes soldiers with them ; others 
are sent out on assignment, as required by the in- 
habitants for service. 

There are two finely built churches here, the 
episcopalian and the Scottish presbyterian. These 
congregations are highly respectable and numerous, 
besides various other sects, all of whom receive 
pecuniary support from government, in proportion 
to the number of members who attend them ; also 
several societies of a benevolent and useful cha- 
racter, deriving their chief support from the liber- 
ality of its inhabitants. 

Between newspapers and other literary publica- 
tions, it is evident that the press has free scope, 
although in a penal settlement. There is an ex- 
change or reading-room equal to many in the more 
populous towns of the old country, having an excel- 
lent selection of papers from the other colonies^ as 
well as from Britain. Its neat fittings, and side rooms' 
for merchants or others meeting, are convenient in 
the extreme. This establishment is conducted by 
the spirited and talented editor of a public journal. 
There are several banking houses, inns, ware- 
houses, and shops of a superior kind, having al- 
most every necessary and luxury used in civilized 
life, and which are obtained at very moderate 
rates ; indeed from the position of the Australian' 
colonies to India, China, Batavia, the Maiu'itiusy 

Sec. many oriental and beautiful productions are to» 
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be had, for ornamenting and furnishing the private 
residences of individuals, who occupy some elegant 
and substantial houses, showing that both the ar- 
chitect and tradesman are to be found in these co- 
lonies. 

In connection with the post office, custom house, 
and commercial establishments, stands conspicuous 
the telegraph and flag staff, on an eminence called 
the Windmill hill. This is of great consequence 
to the merchants in Launceston, who ascertain, by 
a code of signals devised for each mercantile house, 
when a vessel either enters or clears the heads of 
George Town; the vessel being scarcely at the 
cove, when the owner or consignee, thirty miles 
distant, is put in possession of the fact, through 
this excellent medium of communication, where 
steam boats or stage coaches, are yet awanting. 
There is a strong probability, however, that this 
want will not have to be long complained of, where 
enterprize has already done so mnch. 

Among the many instances of individual enter- 
prize that could be given, is one, where a bridge 
connecting the north and south banks of the North 
Esk, was erected through the spirited exertions of 
a merchant, who is a native, and an honour to the 
colony which gave him birlh. This erection is a 
fine light structure, and suited for all purposes. I 
understand that government afterwards compensat- 
ed this gentleman by some grants of land. On 
the South Esk is a cataract of considerable extent 
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and beauty, the sound of which is heard at a great 
distance. A party occupjring a grinding mill near 
to this water fall, have constructed a reservoir, to 
which the water from the Esk is conveyed by 
aqaeducts, and have now a brisk trade in supplying 
the water-carts, who deliver it at the houses of the 
inhabitants for about 8d. per cask. This water 
has been found excellent for a sea voyage, it being 
a well ascertained fact, that the water of some 
rivers is much superior to others for keeping at sea ; 
— ^indeed this water is generally preferred to that 
of the wells dug on private properties. There is 
no reason to doubt, however, that as the town pro- 
gresses, both water and gas companies will be form- 
ed for carrying into effect these greatest of all ne- 
cessary supplies. The town is well situated for the 
adoption of either; indeed water appears to be 
the greatest desideratum throughout the whole of 
these colonies, and wherever it is plentiful the 
towns or settlements generally thrive well. An 
attempt was recently made by government to bring 
crater from another source, but after expending a 
considerable sum, from some cause or other, the 
project is, for the present, abandoned. 

After visiting this next to futile undertaking, 
our steps were directed over to the presbyteriau 
burying ground, 

^ That silent, solemn, simple spot, 
The mouldering reabn of peace. 
Where human passions are forgot, 
Where human foUies cease. 
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This ground lies on a rising hill, a short distanca 
from the town. While there, a mourning train 
entered to consign the remains of one cut off in the 
prime of life — now mingling earth to ^ earth. I re- 
marked that relations and friends of bath sexes at- 
tended this simple, though solenm service, all shed- 
ding their tributary tears together during this touch- 
ing ceremony; yet common to all nature though it 
be, 'tis startling, 'tis melancholy's moment for work- 
ing on the most uninterested heart Never before 
having been present where those of the tender sex 
took part in mournful procession to such a place, I 
was the more struck with the scene ; and being in 
company at same time with the two fond parents of 
a young and interesting family, one could here ob- 
serve the workings in the female heart even of 
those who accidentally witnessed this last sad office 
paid to departed youth. The suppressed sigh, and 
many glistening eyes filled with the sympathetic 
burst of tenderness, manifested such a warmth of 
feeling, as completely to refute the mistaken notions 
often expressed, respecting the character of those 
who come in contact with a partially vitiated com- 
munity. 
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Climate, &c.^Natiiral productions-— Animals*— Appear- 
ance of country— Harvest fruits— Inhabitants— J'rice of 
land — Marine insurance — Duties on imports — The last 
of the Aborigines on the Island. 

The latitude of this island being more to the 
southward than New South Wales, the climate is 
consequently cooler, thereby causing the inhabi- 
tants to dress more in the English fashion than the 
Anglo- Australians across the straits, who usually 
wear a light dress, (similar to that worn in a tropi- 
cal clime,) particularly those at Adelaide. More 
care is necessary here, however, from the dews 
^hich fall heavily at times, giving rise to colds, 
&c.. but those dews, in such a climate, are useful, 
and have been of great service to vegetation during 
the past season of drought. I found the mornings 
and evenings, (particularly during the fogs,) very 
cold; but so soon as the sun's rays penetrated, the 
day became most genial in warmth. Although the 
winter season, the gardens had a most luxuriant 
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display, producing every vegetable common to an 
Englisli soil in abundance. I saw not any of the 
fine hawthorn hedges, as at home, where they, in 
season, might be profusely covered with the red 
and ripening autumnal fruits ; but many of the 
more delicate borders grew in profusion, where I 
had many opportunities of enjoying such, along with 
the fineness of climate, in the garden of a friend, 
whose taste in horticulture is worthy of such a 
fertile soil to operate on. 

The trees, generally speaking, on this island, 
are of a moderate description, the stringy bark^ 
the gum, the huon pine, and the wattle. This 
latter has a fine green foliage, ever in bloom, and 
forming a beautiful shade around the dwellings in 
a sunny clime. There are many of a more scrubby 
nature, one of whom is called the tea-tree, but not 
possessing the qualities of the China herb. 

There are many very fine country residences 
situated in different directions, with a touch of the 
real picturesque about some of them, no doubt 
arising from the hand of art, and nature's own 
luxuriance combined. There was one such on the 
banks of the Esk, belonging to a gentleman, who, 
(to keep up that friendly intercourse which ought 
to be,) is now travelling the mother country with 
his Tasmanian family. This was not the finest 
building, but the situation was beautiful, having a 
fine lawn, and the winding Esk sweeping past its 
front. 
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On Norfolk plains are some extensive and fer- 
tile farms, having very excellent steadings. The 
houses are principally bnilt of brick, having the 
roo& shingled, that is, pieces of wood similar in 
size and shape to the common slate. 

It has heen remarked by almost every one who 
has visited this island, that cattle and horses thrive 
remarkably well upon it. The horses used in har- 
ness, struck me as being much finer than those 
across the straits, where they exhibit a more relax- 
ed appearance. Here from the climate being 
rather cooler, the richness of food grown, and 
moderate labour, they exhibit plumpness and action 
at the same time, superior to what I saw in South 
Australia. Shortly before my arrival in Launces- 
ton, there was said to have been a fine display of 
saddle horses at the annual races, which took place 
on the course, a fiat piece of ground on the bank 
of the North Esk, well laid off, and having high 
land in its neighbourhood, ai^>arently very suitable 
for such a purpose. There is also sport of another 
kind to be had with the kangaroo and of^ssum, 
which are very plentiful on this island. The 
skins of these animals are converted into many 
purposes, such as shoes, rugs, &c. 

The kangaroo is of so many species, that much 
taste is often shewn, in sewing these skins together 
for rugS; "vrith the many different colours and sizes, 
they form some good designs. I got one such made 
up, consisting of many sorts, having the oppossum 
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and native cat skins as borders. This latter ani- 
mal is not quite so plentiful as the others, and 
therefore more prized. It has various shades, but 
generally of a dark colour with i^hite spots. 
Those of a superior kind are i¥om by ladies as 
tippets, boas, &c. The rugs are much used by 
travellers in the bush, suiting, from their waxmth 
and softness, the purpose of mattress and cover at 
the same time, as I have experienced in the chill 
of night. 

The hind quarters only of the kangaroo are used 
by Europeans. These are cooked in many ways, 
chops, steaks, or soups, quite an Apician morsel. 
As we are on the gastronomic art, I may observe 
that here the blowfly is a great annoyance to the 
table, more than I ever saw in Europe, its effects 
are almost instantaneous; while there is again a 
very opposite insect here, and which has been 
found to thrive remarkably well, namely, the 
English bee, producing the finest honey possible; 
but where succulent plants are so numerous, this 
might be expected. 

The general appearance of Van Dieman's land 
is mountainous, with broken and precipitous cli£& 
along the coast, some of which places afford excel- 
lent shelter to vessels, others again debarring to 
look at, with very few extensive plains in the in- 
terior, when compared with those of New Holland; 
and it may be said, but a small portion of the 
island is yet in cultivation. The land on the 
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North Esk, and that which runs in the line of 
road to Hobart town through Perth, Ross, and 
Campbelton, as far as Oatlands, is tolerably well 
cleared of timber, and many extensive fields of 
com, &c. are to be seen. This latter place lies 
about the centre of the island. The country from 
thence towards Hobart town becomes very hilly, 
with here and there a few farms in the vallies; 
the bush, of course, having sheep, horses and cat- 
tle in abundance depasturing on its soil. The 
harvest of Van Dieman's land generally commen- 
ces in February. Around the capital are said to 
be some fine spots. The government gardens, 
about three miles distant, are considered worthy 
of a visit, from the many exotics and fruits gro>vn 
there — apples, pears, and all other English fruits, 
growing to great perfection. The grapes raised 
against the wall are as large as those of Spain or 
Portugal ; but a friend who has spent much time in 
all of these places considers this Tasmanian crop 
deficient. As in the other colonies, many of the set- 
tlers here have been officers in the army and navy, 
grants of land being given them on retiring from 
active service, which has, no doubt, tended much 
to the formation of an excellent community. 
Many civilians who ventured their future happi- 
ness by emigrating to this island, have been very 
prosperous, particularly by dint of determined per- 
severance. 
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The island, generally speaking, is but thinly 
populated in the interior; the density being chief- 
ly in the neighbourhood of Hobart town and 
Launceston, the two ports. Good clear land with- 
in about fifteen or twenty miles of the northern 
port, has sold for £10 or £12 per acre. Bush land 
is various in price, according to situation, &c.; 
land closer to the ports being higher in value, and 
town allotments are also becoming gradually more 
valuable, as the population increases. As the 
shipping forms the most important business in con- 
nection with the island, I may insert here Rates 
of Premiums in the Marine Insurance Companies, 
for insuring vessels a/nd merchandize — London and 
Liverpool, 2^ to 3 per cent • Hobart town and 
Sydney, 1 ditto; Launceston, 1^ ditto* Swan Ri- 
ver, 4 ditto ; New Zealand, 1 ditto ; South seas, 2 
ditto. 

Unties. — Brandy and gin, proof, per gallon, 12s. ; 
rum and British gin, ditto, 9s.; on all wine im- 
ported, (not being the growth, produce, or manu- 
facture of the United Kingdom or New South 
Wales,) an ad valorem duty of £16 per cent.; 
Foreign tobacco. Is. 6d. The duty on all spirits, 
either British or Foreign, is increased in propor- 
tion to strength, if over-proof, accordii^ to Sykes's 
hydrometer. On all foreign goods an ad valorem 
duty of £6 per cent. 

The last of the aborigines of Van Dieman's 
land have been extirpated from their native soil 
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by different means, and perhaps not the most plea- 
sant to reflect upon, the remnant now inhabit that 
island in the straits called the great island, or 
Flinders island. From the best authorities, it is 
considered that the origin of Ihe quarrel between 
the settlers and the natives arose from some of the 
servants maltreating, nay killing the men, to ob- 
tain possession of their gins or daughters, such vil- 
lains beii^ capable of perpetrating the most cruel 
deeds on the black females, who, on returning to 
their tribe, related the treatment received at the 
hands of those white barbarians, arousing the ire 
of the native males to an almost inexorable war> 
in fact, a war of extermination on both sides; the 
blacks murdering the whites whenever an oj^rtu- 
nity occurred, the innocent more frequently suffer- 
ing than the guilty. It was easily seen where the 
contest would end; the native armed with club 
and spear could not stand before the musket and 
bayonet of the soldier, or rifle of the settler, who, 
for his own protection, was obliged at times to use 
harsh measures. 

The settlers rose at one time en masse, and 
joined the troops, in the hope of putting a stop to 
this harassing warfare; but finding the natives, 
from their swiftness of foot, and inhabiting almost 
inaccessible places to Europeans, and to a certain 
extent it may be said beyond their reach, a milita- 
ry cordon was formed, in the hope of gathering 
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them to a central point, and making them all 
prisoners at once. 

The commander supposed he had now accom- 
plished the object; but the cunning of the pursued 
party eluded the vigilance of their enemies, and 
the first intimation the cordon had of its futility, 
were the fires of the natives, which were to be seen 
at the extreme parts of the island. Being thus 
frustrated in their exertions for capturing the na* 
tives, the settlers returned to their homes, and the 
troops to follow out what arrangements might be 
devised. Continuing to be foiled in every quarter, 
they at last abandoned the project, when the gov- 
ernor adopted a more peaceful mode, though still 
with the same determination of making them ex- 
iles. For this "purpose he employed emissaries 
who could speak the native language to mingle 
with them, as peace makers, persuading the natives 
to visit the capital, and see the white governor, 
who would settle all disputes amicably. The re- 
sult of these visits was their removal to Flinders 
island, where they now eke out a miserable exist- 
ence. 
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Being disappointed in not receiving my letters from 
Britain, I determined on crossing over to Port Phi- 
lip, and to return here again in the hope of inter- 
cepting them, before proceeding to Sydney, and 
therefore engaged a passage on board the first ves- 
sel bound for Australia Felix. This was a vessel of 
small tonnage, laden with flour, and having quite 
a colonial crew, that is, a sample from all countries. 
Many seamen on getting to these colonies, prefer 
remaining, induced by the higher wages paid to 
them ; in our crew were two Americans, of whom 
I shall have occasion to speak afterwards. Being 
the winter season, the momii^ fogs were very 
dense, but cleared off quickly as the sun rose. On 
going down the Tamar, we anchored three tidej, 

and during these intervals, the skipper and myself 
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went ashore, receiving, as is usual, a very hospi- 
table reception amongst the settlers there. One 
family, in particular, attracted my attention. In 
number and personal appearance they would have 
stood comparison even with the family of that 
political writer, who was wont to boast of his. 
Indeed the Anglo- Tasmanians, generally speaking, 
are a remarkably healthy looking people. One has 
but to look at the children throughout this island, 
to be convinced that health, the sure source of beau- 
ty, is a predominant feature ; and for intellect they 
are almost precocious. Many people believing that 
it will be with the Anglo- Australians, as with the 
aborigines, soon up in th eir prime, and soon down 
into old age. The country has not, however, been 
sui&ciently long established, to prove this question 
thoroughly, leaving much room for discussion ; and 
it is often discussed, whether a moderate extent of 
life in a fine climate, or a prolonged life in a more 
changeable one, is the most desirable. The re- 
mark applies well to plants and flowers, which 
spring up very quickly in these climes. 

Being on board a colonial vessel, I may give a 
few specimens of what is to be met with in the 
like situations, where slang terms and a little 
bouncing is the order of the day with the convicts, 
while passing up and down the river. By the bye, 
these worthies are very indignant at the name of 
convict being applied to them. Government people 
is the appellation most suited to their fancy. 
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While at anchor one evening, a fisherman came 
alongside to dispose of his commodity, when a dish 
o£ tea and some eatables were handed down to him. 
This he took a considerable time to finisli, while 
spinning one of the best yarns he could, as a match 
for those of our Yankee seamen. Their familiarity 
would have led any one to suppose the utmost con- 
fidence existed amongst them ; but such a supposi- 
tion in the present case was found to be erroneous, 
for, on our piscatory friend leaving, the words 
" Grood night " were passed cordially, the steward 
asking in the same breath, however, '' I/he had 
left the bread-'basket behind him ?" this was trust- 
ing a man as far as he could be seen only. 

This night the fog being so dense, it was found 
impossible to proceed with the tide till it cleared 
oflF. Early next morning I was awoke by the 
steward informing the skipper that two constables 
were alongside, in a government boat, with the in- 
tention of searching the vessel for a person thought 
to be on board, who, besides leaving the island, 
was leaving also an unsettled account behind him. 
By the time I got on deck, our morning visitors 
had a passenger in custody, who was grumbling 
exceedingly at the fog having detained us ; and 
the constables also grumbling, with good reason, at 
having been obliged to sleep on the river in an 
open boat all the night, under such a fog. These 
constables were, as is usual, government people, 
bearing out the old saying, " set a rogue to catch a 
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rogue/' Their prisoner declared he had left the 
amount for payment, but this would not take. His 
luggage was bundled over the side to the govern- 
ment oarsmen, who must have their joke on the 
occasion also, one of whom descanted so facetiously 
pn the many impositions daily practised, and to 
such an extent, that one would really have suppos- 
ed it impossible for him to have been sent out at 
the expense of his late Majesty. 

After a while, the person in custody considered 
it better to (fork out), that is, pay, rather than re- 
turn, which was accordingly done. A few hints 
were also thrown out regarding money, which is 
seldom sneezed at : but the party addressed, was, 
(or rather inclined to be), very obtuse, in taking 
such hints, remarking that he had not been so long 
in the colony, without learning how to act — others 
thought so too. All parties having come to an 
amicable arrangement, the constables were invited 
to breakfast, during which, we were much amused 
at the remarks made by those in the boat, while 
handing up the luggage, such as, — No go-^^-not a 
green—stand treat when off a bolt — up to a ftrimkk 
— pay through the nose — and could they but crack 
the dunnage they might plant a shake^ or gammon 
the price for a bucket of brandy. This latter 
portion of their vocabulary we thought not out of 
place, considering their having slept all the night 
in a thick fog. On reaching George Town, I went 
ashore, and met a friend there, who, like some 
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Others, regretted I had not got a larger vessel to 
cross the straits in, as daring the winter mondu 
gales are very sudden and frequent here, which 
subsequently proved to be correct in this voyage. 

After our water casks were filled, I again went 

on board, -when we were visited by the officer who 

calls over every name of those on board, it being 

necessary that the names of all who leave the 

island should be registered ; a constable also boards 

unth sicord in handj looking all over the vessel, 

that no convicts be stowed away for the purpose of 

escape, or passengers without having entered their 

names. The cook of a vessel was taken on shore 

at this time for such omission. The constable poking 

his sword down amongst the flour bags and other 

cargo to hear that no runagate was amongst them, 

caught my attention, some unfortunates, after 

standing a few progs from this twrst of pokers, have 

been obliged to cry out, thereby discovering their 

lurking place, and getting walked oflF without 

much sympathy from the on-lookei*s. 

We then cleared the heads in company with an- 
other vessel, bound also for Melbourne, with a fine 
easy breeze, the one skipper remarking to the other 
that it was too fine to last long. Next day, how- 
ever, we made considerable progress, although the 
other vessel headed us so far as to get out of sight, 
^hen about four o'clock on the second morning, a 
strong gale from the west caught us with a high 
ranning sea, and at day light, found we had drifted 
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far to leeward, sighting cape Wollamia. After 
shipping some heavy seas, every stitch of canvass 
was taken in, making a fair wind of it by scudding 
under bare poles to the eastward, in hope of getting 
shelter behind Glennie's islands, a cluster that lies 
to the westward of Wilson's promontory. Abont 
five P. M. we entered this hoped-for sheltering place. 
The scene here beggars description. I had hither- 
to sat on the companion with the chart, depending 
upon the information it gave, and heartly wishing 
our day's work concluded, while another person 
was wishing the constables had kept him, to save 
his life. The wind within these islands blew 
fmies, the sea having a contracted jumbling swell, 
which made our little vessel shake again. I be- 
lieve the impetus with which we entered this place 
was the means of our escaping much damage. One of 
our people stood on the rigging, pointing a course 
outwards, which was managed by just clearing the 
promontory, with no leeway to spare, all of us 
feeling quite a relief on again getting out to the 
straits, bad as the wind was; the sailors remarking 
we had now more fair plat/. It being now dark, 
arrangements were made for laying to oflF Sealers 
cove, a short distance farther on, as laid down on 
the chart. This was done, after getting a few 
mote seas over us, sufficient to convince any one 
of their power. After getting the helm lashed, 
and watch set, we thought of changing our wet 
clothes and getting a meal. From extreme fatigue, 
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I, like the others, fell into a sound slumber, but 
was shortly after awoke with the pitching of the 
vessel, making every thing in the cabin fly about 
in all directions. On going up on deck I found 
the watch haddled up in the stem, to avoid the 
seas which were constantly rolling over us. Be- 
twixt these, and the winds howling through the 
rigging, the breakers roaring on shore, and darkness 
of the night, it was any thing but a cheering pros- 
pect. At the break of day, we found ourselves 
close to the entrance of Sealers cove, which we 
immediately entered, coming to anchor in water 
smooth as a mill pond, for which we all felt very 
thankful; having now every thing around us 
c&hn, not a vestige of the storm raging without, 
hut the whistling winds passing harmlessly over 
our heads. After getting a comfortable breakfast, 
our galley being again in cooking order, every face 
now brightened, the seamen settii^ about the re- 
pairs of the previous day's damage, having their 
y>kes, of course, at the sailing qualities of the ves- 
sel, which all with one accord condemned, for miss- 
^% stays, &C.; one remarking she should never 
have been out of the tree but for fire- wood, not 
forgetting the steward's mishap in being washed 
into the lee scuj^rs, with kettles, pots, &c. all in 
a heap: — man is truly a creature of circumstances. 
Although all strangers to the place, we were al- 
ready quite at home in this cove, which lies- about 
i^uety miles to the eastward of Port Philip heads. 
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This place is sometimes frequented by whalers, bat 
as yet there are no settlements on the coast ; in- 
deed very little is known regarding it, as I after- 
wards found, from the many inquiries made by 
settlers, after hearing that I had traversed its 
neighbourhood and shores during the five days we 
lay wind-bound there. The water in our casks 
being very indifTerent, the skipper and self went 
ashore, and found a fine stream of fresh water flow- 
ing from a thick scrubby wood, which runs north- 
erly. After proceeding up a considerable way to 
trace its source, we were checked in our progress 
by the thickness of the brushwood. At the mouth 
of this stream were four pair of whale s jaw bones, 
sufficient evidence that a whaling party had been 
here. One pair of these bones were larger than 
either of us had ever seen elsewhere ; they certain- 
ly could have arched a gateway of no small dimen- 
sions. The king parrot, the cockatoo and the 
crow were flying about in great numbers, keeping 
up an interminable chatter; this first bird is very 
pretty, with its green and red plumage. 

Next morning we landed on the opposite shore, 
where was another excellent stream of water, and 
finding it more convenient to fill the casks here, 
they were immediately brought on shore by the 
men for that purpose, while we made a circuit of 
the cove, having much difficulty in getting over 
some immense detached rocks, from the hollows of 
which the most singular gurgling sound proceeded, 
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caused by the tide. On one. part of this cove is 

one of the finest sandy beaches possible, so fine in 

its particles and smooth in its surface, that one 

almost hesitated to tread upon it; the foot of man 

had not been here for some time, if ever. We 

picked up a few shells, amongst them was one, I 

think called the nautilus, it was a shell of great 

beauty, but very tender. On getting round to the 

entrance^ we made for an eminence which afforded 

lis a fine view of the straits. The storm was much 

abated, but the wind foul as ever; and from our 

vessel being laden so very deep, it was considered 

of no use attempting beating to windward with her, 

rather preferring to wait a fair wind. 

On coming to this decision, it was arranged, 

should the wind continue adverse the following 

Jay to have an excursion over to the eastward. 

During the day our people caught a great many 

fish of different sorts; amongst them was a kind 

called by the sailors the parrot fish, it has a resem- 

Wance to that bird in the many colours for which 

the Australian parrots are remarkable, such as the 

«»dle, the laureate, the king, the parroquet, pel- 

uein^, blue mountain and ground parrot, all very 

different in their plumage from each other, several 

of which I afterwards obtained, and got their skins 

cured to carry home. The finest tasted fish caught 

here, were those called the mullet and flat head. 

t^ sailors caught two sharks, and sent them o£^ as 

^ they termed it, with a cargo of wood. Jack, 
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like others, has antipathies, so the shark comes in 
for a heavy share of abuse. 

Next day the wind appearing variable, we post< 
poned our long excursion, in hope of a change for 
getting out upon our voyage once more. Two of 
us started, however, in the boat, round to an inlet 
or creek about two miles eastward* On reaching 
the head of this inlet, the coast upwards presented 
a very bold and rugged appearance, havii^ some 
singular looking cavities at a great height from the 
water, returning a long and loud echo, as the 
screeching bird started, after gazing in amazement 
at this unexpected and unwelcome invasion of 
their solitude. We here lay. on our oarS| admiring 
the scene around us, the sun so bright and balmy, 
the water smooth and transparent as crystal, al- 
though several fathoms deep, multitudes of fish 
were visible at bottom, sporting amongst the small 
rocks and weeds, a scene which no artist could 
portray. Having brought with us but one fishing 
liine, my companion chose to indulge in angling, 
whilst I got on shore with a small hatchet, in 
seajTch of curiosities, rambling over the many tide- 
washed rocks, carpeted with fuci and studded with 
coralines. This beach was very different from 
the one I had bathed off the previous day, which, 
by the bye, astonished a sailor much, who, no 
doubt, thought he had got quite enough salt 
water over his person in the recent gale, vdthout 
coveting more. I thought differenUy; many more 
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enthusiastic have been prompted to cross fords and 
swim riTers, so felt a sort of gratification, from the 
genial temperature and novelty of situation, in sup- 
posing myself the first European that ever swam 
off this beautiful and inviting beach. The shore 
at the head of this inlet on which T stood, consisted 
of a very sparkling gravel, reflecting with much 
beauty in the sun beams, as the tide swept over it. 
On my return to the boat, several fish had been 
caught, when we set off on our return to the cove, 
after being highly gratified. Tlie water still 
smooth and clear as a mirror, whilst a beautifully 
coloured rainbow shed its hallowing influence over 
us for some time, without any appearance of 
rain falling. We reached in time for dinner, and 
to join a party going ashore to cut fire-wood. I 
may here remark fen passanij the correctness of 
an^ohservation often made, that the great secret of 
being happy while travelling, is to suit one's self 
to whatever circumstances in society they may be 
placed, leaving prudence to direct the boundary. 
Much information, much pleasure, and much good- 
ness of heart is to be found in very unlikely sub- 
jects. Here every one on board seemed anxious to 
make the time less irksome, by the repartee, the 
story or the chase. We were much chagrined by 
a fruitless punsuit after two seals, one of them 
allowing us to get very close upon it, before diving 

under water ; the other rolled down off a rock iljto 
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the sea. Not having our fowling pieces with us, 
we did our best with what we had. 

While the operation of wood cutting proceeded, 
I indulged for once in a propensity peculiar to my 
countrymen, often much and justly condemned by 
foreigners, namely, the cutting and carving of 
trees, &c. on private as well as public property. 
On this occasion, I took license, and carved on a 
stately gum tree, name and date of visit. It may 
never catch the eye of any other than the wan- 
dering native, who, it is hoped, will find little fault 
with it. This being a moonlight night, and our 
Yankee sailors being in good spirits, we spent 
tile evening on deck, listening to some wondrous 
long yams, regarding premonitions, shipwrecks, 
whaling feats, and the flying Dutchman, all of whidi 
subjects had ample justice done them, if the sundry 
clinchers, uttered by way of enforcing their verity 
could make them so. About midnight I got up on 
deck to enjoy the night scene, having been awoke 
by the howl of some native dogs on the beach. 
All around was still, but the rippling tide against the 
vessel's sides, whilst the embers of the fire lighted 
on shore the previous day, had been again fanned 
with the wind into a blaze, sending its shadowing 
smoke up towards the oft clouded moon and twink- 
ling stars, who, as if hesitating to recognize the 
again raging storm without, looked scowlingly 
also on this aggressive glare within the cove. If 
there is one situation more than another calculate 
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ed to make a person become a $taT gazer, it would 
surely be such as this. 

Three of us started next morning in a westerly 
direction, over some high and thickly wooded land, 
at times getting into a fine and open space, where 
grew many plants and flowers of great beauty, 
truly shedding their fragrance on the desert air. 
In oar anxiety to examine such of these as caught 
our fancy, we got separated, and here, for the first 
time, found the benefit of the native (cooey) call, 
which, when sounded in a proper key, carries an 
immense distance, thereby making known to each 
other in what direction parties are. We then 
nvade for Wilson's promontory, the most southern 
point of New Holland, latitude 39° 11' south. On 
tills abrupt precipice, we had a splendid view, hav- 
ing in sight the Rodondo rock. Sealers isles. Cro- 
codile rock, and many others, which makes the 
utmost caution necessary in the navigation of Bass 
straits. Here was a situation well calculated to 
impress one with the magintude and beauty of 
creation, where the hand of mortal man had never 
yet lent its feeble aid to embellish or destroy ; — 
'' the earth, the sea, and ail that therein is, created 
he them." These words were quoted while gazing 
on this primitive scene with feelings akin to ecsta- 
cy, our voices were deafened with the noise of the 
sea dashing against this promontory's base, while 
^king backward on the high mountains, wooded 

hiUa and plains yet little explored. The sun iu 

n3 
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his westerly declination, was gradually disappear- 
ing, to shine with equal splendour on some other 
part of the globe, as the earth revolves on its axis, 
all participating in the wisdom, the goodness, and 
the glorious majesty of a Supreme Being, the God 
of universal nature ! 

Next day the wind being still foul, we deter- 
mined on going to Comer inlet, as laid down in 
the chart, a considerable distance to the eastward; 
so started with the boat pulled by four oars, taking 
care to have provisions with us, in case of deten- 
tion. After a smart puU, we made the moudi of 
the inlet, where we encountered a strong surge; 
finding a very extensive bay within, but Aoal. 
water, our oars in some places striking a semdy 
bottom, rendering it unfit for receiving vessels of 
any size, although the sheet of water is much more 
extensive than that in Sealers cove. The beach 
at the head of this inlet was studded with the 
mangrove, gum, and other trees. We picked up 
some good specimens of fossils, spoi^es, shells, &c. 
when we came on a creek of fresh water to the 
westward. Its appearance induced us to enter 
with the boat, though the water here was very 
shallow. After a little perseverance we got up 
into a fresh water river, finely shaded with trees, 
and width enough to work our oars. This we 
looked on as a discovery, being pretty well <*onvin- 
ced that no boat had ever gone up so far, from the 
number of fallen trees which lay across from bank 
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to bank. These difficulties, howeyer, incited us 
the more to explore it, by getting out on those ob- 
stroctionSy and lifting the boat over them; in our 
progress raising flocks of birds, with several turkeys 
and black swans,' who, in place of flying from us, 
generally came down over our heads, so near as to 
be stnick at with the oars. It was evident tliey 
were unaccustomed to such visits, from their not 
knowing how to avoid danger. It has been fre- 
quently observed that those birds who see a human 
being for the first time, usually gaze with a sort of 
unconscious look of danger, or how to act, appear- 
ii^ as if lost in wonder for the moment. The 
water was of an excellent quality, leaving little 
doubt but that some good land is in the neighbour- 
hood of this river. On passing a very small island, 
our party, in imitation of greater discoverers, were 
pleased to attach a name to it, which was done in 
the usual style, with little fear of the momentary 
possession being ever called in question. The day 
being now far spent, we considered it necessary to 
return. After a pleasant moonlight pull, we again 
reached the cove, with every proqiect of a change 
of wind in our favour next day, but were disap- 
pointed, getting another day's rambling in the 
neighbourhood. While our sailors had a ship's 
washing on shore, we, in one place, traced foot- 
marks of the kangaroo on the sand near to where 
issued a stream of fresh water from a high rock, 
shewing that some of those animals had been 
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here very recently drinking. Between wood cut- 
ting, washing and fishing by the different parties^ 
this day passed over like the others very agreea- 
bly; one of our clever Americans going through as 
many antics on the trees and beach, as would have 
done credit to an exhibition at Astley's. 

After having spent five days in this yet uninha* 
bited quarter, we now weiglied anchor, the wind 
having chopped round in our favour. We again 
passed the promontory, Paterson's bay, the Wag- 
goneer, (this rock is so called from the resemblance 
it has to a waggon with the opening at back,) also 
a cluster of smaller rocks, certainly not the safest 
place to be in, during a westerly gale, or a dark 
night; Cape Liptrap, Cape Wollomai, &c. all con- 
spicuous objects on this coast; then Western Port, 
liaving two entrances with good anchorage and 
fresh water; (the government had a settlement here 
at one time, but was afterwards abandoned ; it is 
also near to this where the Australian Alps termi- 
nate,) then passing Cape Schanck, and Arthur's 
Seat, we entered Port Philip Heads, where we 
spoke a vessel coming out, the captain informing 
us that we were generally reported as lost, several 
vessels having arrived at Melbourne from Launces- 
ton, which place they had left after us. During the 
voyage from Sealers cove to the Heads, we caught 
upwards of an hundred barracoota with the com- 
mon and simple bait formerly described, from 
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which our ^people having taken oat the back bones 
and curing, very soon filled a pickle tub with them. 
After a voyage of twelve days, we anchored off 
the point named after that gentleman, (Gelli- 
brand}, who, in company with another (Hesse) 
it is feared have fallen victims to their desire for 
exploring Australia Felix, having now been absent 
more than two years, leaving their relatives in 
melancholy suspense as to whether the mother be 
widowed, or the children fatherless. On sailing 
up the bay, we were boarded by the commander 
of the revenue cutter, the crew of which were busy 
Liying down buoys in the western channel, there- 
by rendering the navigation much more easy to 
captains, no pilots having yet been appointed at 
the Heads. SeveraJ people having boats, were here 
employed off the shore gathering shells, which are 
converted into lime of a quality for building. On 
landing at this place, we learned that flour had 
risen to a high price. 'Tis an ill wind that blows 
nobody good • the contrary wind we had encounter^ 
ed was the means of raising the value of our cargo 
much, which belonged to the owner of the vessel, 
who, I dare say, would not regret a few more trips 
with a similar detention, and rise in price of flour. 
Should such occur, I only wish that those passen- 
gers who may be on board, may enjoy themselves 
as well as we who preceded them. 

Before proceeding to speak of Port Philip, with 
its surrounding country, it may be as well at this 
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stage to give a short description of the straits, my 
infonnation beic^ gathered chiefly from those navi- 
gating them regularly, along with my own ^ort 
experience, before leaving the colonies ; and more 
than once getting a pretty fair sample of the cur- 
rents and westerly gales that blow in these straits, 
which divide Van Dieman's land and New Hol- 
land. 

« 

Bass straits were first discovered by a gentle- 
man of that name, in an open whale boat from 
Port Jackson in 1798. Since that period this route 
has been much used by vessels navigating to and 
from Port Jackson, it being much shorter than 
that round the south side of Van Dieman's land. 

Every thing in the straits bespeaks the strong- 
est winds to come from the south west. The winds 
generally blow from some point in the western 
quarter, excepting January, February, and March, 
when easterly winds, with fine weather, is not 
uncommon ; but no dependence is to be placed on 
them at any other season. During these months, 
ships boimd for India or China from Sydney, 
sometimes take this southern route, but the north- 
em through Torres strait is preferred in the win- 
ter months, owing to the prevalence of strong west- 
erly gales, which render the southern route very 
difficult ; yet the currents in general, are found to 
set strongest from the eastward, especially in the 
middle of the strait. On the other hand, within 
the bight which lies between cape Otway and Wil- 
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son's promontory, the current sets in a south east 
direction, as ire found when running from cape 
Wollomai to Glennie's isles. 

The marine barometer is, no doubt, of great use 
at any time, but on the southern coast of Australia 
it is of particular service, warning the navigator to 
get an offing from the land when it falls with un- 
usual rapidity. When thick weather accompa- 
nies an increasing breeze from the westward, a 
south west gale may then be expected. It is only 
necessary to observe that the variable weather and 
sudden changes of wind which are met with in 
these straits, render caution necessary in taking 
up any anchorage that is not well sheltered, and 
quitting it so soon as the wind blows in from sea- 
ward. 

The distance across the straits from George 
Town Heads, Van Dieman's land, to the Heads 
of Port Philip, is sixty-three leagues ; the average 
passage being about four days, some doing it in less 
time, and, as in one of my own passages, taking 
much more. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Aiutralia Felix — ^Original names, &c.— Fort PhDip— Aii« 
chorage^-<William^s Town — ^Flocks and herds — Yarra 
Yarra river — Queen's wharf—Colonial sales— Amount 
of stock depasturing— A bush settler. 

Having made these remarks on the straits, I may 
also observe, that as this settlement has undergone 
several changes in name since first discovered, it 
may be serviceable to persons going thither to 
know the original names, as well as those novr 
established. Those once applied, but now in dis- 
use, were Duttigedla, Ban Purp, and Glenelg ; the 
names now definitively settled, and generally under- 
stood here, are Australia Felix, being that part of 
New Holland which lies between the New South 
Wales and South Australian territories; — Mel- 
bourne is the capital town — and Port Philip is sim- 
ply the name of the bay or sheet of water, so called, 
into which the Yarra Yarra river empties itself. 

Port Philip, situated on the north side of Bass 
straits, (Point Nepean the eastern head at en- 
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trance, lying in latitude 3S* 18' south, and longi- 
tude 144" 38' east,) iras discovered, and entered 
by lieutenant John Murray, in the Lady Nelson 
cobnial brig in January 1802, and was visited 
shortly afterguards by captain Flinders in the In- 
vestigstor ; but both of these navigators appear to 
have overlooked the advantages of the northern 
end, near to where the thriving town of Melbourne 
is now placed. In speaking of its capabilities, 
captain Flinders remarked, that it was capable of 
containing a larger fleet of ships than ever yet went 
to sea, occupyii^ an extent of ten leagues, in a 
north and south directioiii and is from five to six 
leagues wide. From this fine sheet of water an 
Arm branches off to the west south west, where the 
town of Geelong is situated, and now rising to im- 
portance in connection with the trade of Mel- 
bourne, the metropolis of Australia Felix. From 
some shoals lying at the mouth of this basin, ves- 
sels drawing little water can only enter ; on the 
other hand, ships of any size can have good an- 
chorage in Hobson's bay, situated at the northern 
extremity of the port, and is the harbour for ships 
of too heavy tonnage for getting up the Yarra 
Yarra river. 

At this landing place a township is forming, 
called William's town on point Gellibrand, the 
houses already there, forming a beautiful marine 
^ew ; but from the scarcity of good water its pro- 
gress will be slow, unless means be used to convey 

o 
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a supply from the Yaira Yarra. Passengeis are 
iisnally conveyed across by boats to the opposite 
shore, when a walk of a mile and a half brings 
them to the south bank of Queen's wharf, Mel- 
bourne. Cattle are landed on the point, and 
driven [up to the Saltwater river, where there is 
a very substantial punt for ferrying them across to 
the plain adjoinii^ the metropolis. The height 
upon which it stands commands a most extensive 
view in every direction ; that one particularly to 
the bay is very picturesque, embracing Arthur's 
Seat on the east side, with Station Peak, Indented 
Head, and a range of hills on the west» The 
country around is finely studded with trees, the 
banks of the river Yarra Yarra, remain much as 
when first discovered, thickly timbered, except at 
the wharf, which lies abreast of the town, quite a 
natural quay, vessels afloat at its very edge, with 
hawsers attached to the stump of a gum, or other 
tree. The tides have less influence here than 
might be expected, from their connection with a 
bay containing eight hundred and seventy-five 
square miles of water, with an embochure nearly 
two miles wide. The rise and fall is not more 
than four feet in any part of Port Philip. The 
river from the town of Melbourne takes a circuit- 
ous bend of six miles, till it joins with that creek 
called the Saltwater river, both of which then 
empty themselves into the bay. 

This is a portion of the Australian territory 
which has in less than two years, gathered a com- 
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muoity of about 3500 souls, who have been at- 
tracted to ibis place by its good harbour, and su- 
periority of soil. Being more to the south than 
either Sydney, Adelaide, or Swan river, its geo- 
grapthical position gives it every advantage, both 
in climate and productions. Private enterprize has 
already raised it to an important colony, through 
the shipments of wool already sent to the mother 
Gountry, besides the flocks of superior sheep sent to 
South Australia, &c. and even mutton to Van 
Dieman's land, thereby returning to that fertile 
island their own sheep, after being fattened on the 
soil of Australia Felix. The circumstance of this 
pliace having its population chiefly from the young- 
er branches of families in the neighbouring colo* 
ni^, is the best guarantee of its ultimate success. 
The unprecedented prices given for land by indi- 
viduals well skilled in the nature of an Australian 
soUy has at last induced the colonial government 
to pay more regard to this cast from the parent 
hive, by sending amongst them a lieutenant gover- 
nor, which, it is to be hoped, will be the means of 
remedying many disadvantages the inhabitants of 
Port Philip had to encounter in their progressive 
mofcements; no better proof of which can be given^ 
than by placing in contrast the amount ot the 
fowr first saks which took place in the two young 
and rival colonies, though imder very different 
governments. The one holding out no induce- 
ments for immigration to it, farther than its infant* 

o2 
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ine productions finding a market elsewhere, through 
the exertions of an industrious daas of settlers ; 
whilst the other, established seven months sooner, 
has had agents both at home and abroad, stirring 
up every means possible to gather a populatioii 
within its precincts, apparently regardless whether 
such a mass, so suddenly thrown together, can ob- 
tain a livelihood or not ; the 35th clause enactmg, 
that if after the expiration of ten years, the popa- 
lation in South Australia shall be less than 20,000 
natural bom subjects of her Majesty, the lands re- 
maining unsold shall be disposable by the crown. 

This readily accounts for the exertions used to 
draw a mass of people together into that province 
disproportionate to the surveys. Thus it may be 
said they stand coeval with each other but in same 
respects only. 

South Australian Sales of Land. 

Established, December, 1836. 

2f6* of Acres. AmU reed. 
437 Lots, included in the prelimi- 
nary sales, each containing 135 

acres, . 58,995 £35,397 

20 Lots, each containing 80 acres, 1,600 960 

LriTestment for land, 340 

188 Loto, each 80 acres, at £1, . 15,040 15,040 9 
563 Town acres, at an ayerage of 

£6 per acre, 563 3,378 

^6,198 £55,015 

* Four papers on emigration, designed to exhibit the prin- 
ciples andprogress of the new colony of South Australia. 
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Port PhiHp Sales oj 

EttMUhed, June, 1837. 

lit Sale, Towu allotmento, 107 £ 3,849 

2nd. do. 83 4,433 

3d. do. 93 39,748 35,359 3 

Hh. do 88 16,578 35,465 13 6 
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Total, 371 56,396 £69,099 16 6 

Revemie derived firom the sak of Waste Lands in the 
Colqny of New SotOh Wales, under the regida^ 
tionsqf 1st August, 1S31. 

1839, £ 5,156 8 5 

1833, 13,233 9 6 

1834, 98,851 14 6 

Grand total, £47,941 5 5"^ 

In relation to the rapidly increasing district of 
Port Philip, these important facts are worthy of 
attention, viz. — That so late only as the month of 
June, 1837, did the waste and imcnltivated land 
of this now flouiishing place become the legal pro- 
perty of private individuals: that at the sale then, 
and the three subsequently held for the town allot- 
ments and country sections in the district, (total, 371 
town allotments, and 56,326 acres of land), no less 
a sum than £69,099, 16s. 6d. has been realized by 
the colonial government, being £21,858, lis. Id. 
greater than the aggregate amount obtained by the 

* Lord Bishop of Australians Report on immigration to 
the legislatiTe council, 1838. 
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sale of waste land in the whole territory of N'ew 
South Wales for the years 1832-3-4, that followed 
the promulgation of Lord Ripon's regulations, 
restricting the alienation of crown lands thence- 
forth to the system of sales by public auction. 
Thus in the short period of little more than one 
year and a half, where all before was a forest, a 
town has arisen of well constructed and substantial 
buildings, which bids fair to rival the metropolis 
itself, from the energy and enterprize every where 
apparent, and from the circumstance of its being 
the capital, from whence all the interior stations 
must draw their supplies: — stations extending from 
the Murray northerly to the Glenelg westerly, 
embracing a territory almost unlimited in extent, and 
a portion of Australian «ot/ unequalled for its ferti- 
lity, admirably calculated for the pasturage of stock, 
and officially described by Surveyor-General Mit- 
chell, as a region much more extensive than Great 
Britain. The quantity of stock alone depasturing on 
these fertile plains, is estimated to exceed 500,000 
sheep, and 15,000 head of cattle, whilst the export 
of wool for the present season, the second year of 
its existence, will amount to upwards of 750,000 lbs. 
being positively a greater quantity by 342,884 lbs. 
than was exported from the entire colony of New 
South Wales in 1827.* Next year, in consequence 

* Extracts from a memorial of the inhabitants to his excel- 
lency Sir George Gipps, for privilege of the warehoiising 
system, same as at other ports, being extended to Melbourne. 
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of theimmigrationof settleis fromNewSouth Wales 
and Van Dieman's land^ pouring into this district 
with tlieir flocks and herds, and of capitalists from 
Sontb Australia, it is anticipated that the export 
will not be less than 1,500,000 lbs. a quantity equal 
to the export from the whole colony of New South 
Wales, even so late as the year 1832, and being 
sufficient to load fifteen ships direct to England * 

Independent of this extraordinary export, this 
district has directly and indirectly, through the 
enterprizing spirit of its colonists, forwarded to the 
aster colony of South Australia, an exporl of no 
less than 2,500 head of cattle, and 4,500 sheep ; 
the importance of which importation at Adelaide 
has been acknowledged. It was the energetic 
spirit of a Port Philipian which first established 
the possibility of supplying this royal province of 
South Australia with stock, by an overland route, 
thus Opening a communication from which incal- 
culable benefits must flow. 

There is a fanning establishment in the neigh- 
hood of Western Port, about 35 miles overland 
&om Melbourne, which is considered to have pro- 
duced more crops and vegetables during the last 
two years than has yet been raised in the colony 
of South Australia altogether. The gentlemen 
who conduct it, Messrs. A and M hav- 

* Quantity of wool exported from the entire colony of New 
South Wales in the year 1832,^1,515,156 lbs. 

Pr. Lang^t Work on New South Wales. 
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ing been accustomed to the soil of Van Dieman*^ 
land, describe this part of country as being hitherto 
much the same in its produce as that island. 

To any one who visits the different colonies, it 
cannot fail to strike the visitor how similar the 
settlers of Australia Felix are in their habits, 
dress, &c. to those in New South Wales. No 
sooner does the persevering colonists arrive here 
than they are off into the bush, in search of a run 
for their stock. No one can mistake a settler 
when met with, either in or out of the bush, all is 
in connection with their occupation, combining the 
plain and the useful, both about themselves and 
the horse they ride upon. This animal is general^ 
ly a hardy thick set cob, which gets little combing 
or hard feeding, farther than what it manages to 
pick up where its owner may happen to halt for 
the night For this purpose, a squatter, in travel- 
ing, has always a loi^ halter coiled round his 
horse's neck, so that when he stops for the night, 
the saddle and bridle are taken off, and the horse 
is then set at large, with this halter trailing on 
the ground to facilitate his being caught in the 
morning. The rider again is generally clothed 
with something strong in its texture, or a light 
dress, having the extremities round the wrists and 
ankles lined with leather, or some such substitute. 
This is very necessary in going through the bush ; 
the tear and wear would be greater but for such 
precaution. Indeed I speak from experience : not 
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being ao prepared in some of my excursions, 1 had 
frequently to have recourse to the needle and 
thread, implements which bush travellers soon 
learn to use very dexterously. Thus equijqped 
with small bags of tea, sugar, bread, &c. a pocket 
oompaes, and tin pot slung around him, which con- 
stitute the travelling equipment of an Australian 
settler, he gives himself little anxiety about reach- 
ing a habitation, so long as these furnishings and 
provisions last, and a pool of fresh water is to be 
found. There he kindles his fire, and cooks his 
frugal meal, then wraps himself up with great-coat 
or rug for the night in contentment. At break 
of day the stores are again had recourse tO; no 
travdler thinks of starting without first partaking 
of his momin^ beveridge, damper* and tea It is 
almost incredible the distance often gone over on 
9uch fare as that described, certainly temperate 
eooughy but effeminacy or luxury finds no quarter 
in the bush. 

* Damper if unleaTeiied bread, much in shape to what is 
generally known as a soldier's loaf^ though the damper is not 
^uite so Ihick ; this is baked on the hearth, being covered 
oier with tfie hot ashes till it is considered sufficiently pre* 
pared. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A Bush Excursion— Tracks — ^Emu^ &c.— Description of a 
Sheep Station — The young Shepherd — A Wool Gkrower 
— -Shepherds, and Uie Highland Family*-^tretcher»» 
Kangaroo — Brackish water holes — Fort Philip— JE^ea- 
sant, &c.— Native names of Districts. 

I STARTED one day with a gentleman in search of 
a young colt, which he had just learned was run- 
ning with a mob (term applied to a herd) of horses, 
about twenty or thirty miles off, having on this 
excursion, an excellent opportunity of witnessing 
bush habits in our progress, and with what preci- 
sion one accustomed to a bush life (as my friend 
was) could follow up a track through footsteps and 
other marks. While cantering along, his eyes 
were constantly fixed on the ground, at times stop- 
ping to examine the footmark as to whether it was 
bullock or horse, how shod, or if so. The grass 
which may have fallen half chewed from the 
mouth, the spider thread, &c. all had to be inspect- 
ed, with a continued reference to the pocket com- 
pass in shaping our course. We at last came on a 
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statioii where we obtained some information re* 
garding the mob, when and where last seen, which 
was in the direction of Mount Macedon, (native 
name 6e*bur.^ After crossing a very steep ra- 
vine, we passed a flock of wild turkeys, strutting 
along majestically in a beautiful valley beneath us. 
Here wo were tempted to pause, and gaze with de- 
light on this primitive looking scene ; the hand of 
the sportsman was not yet here, they being appar- 
ently unconscious of any danger to their &eedom. 
We had previously been on the track of an emu, 
\s\A did not come up with it. I had seen one the 
previous day, however, which is a singular looking 
Inrd, with two small wings, called flaffers. These 
it uses in running, to accelerate its speed, which is 
said to equal any race horse. It was the largest 
biped I ever saw, with a turn of neck like to that 
quadruped the giraffe. The natives, however, cir- 
cimivent it, by a degree of cimning setting its 
speed at nought This is done by approaching it 
^hen feeding, under cover of a bush, which they 
carry before their person. The bird continuing to 
feed, unconscious of approaching danger, till the 
unerring eye of the native hurls the spear or some 
other instrument at it, with destruction in his aim. 
The eggs of the emu ajre very large, and of a dark 
green speckled colour, which eggs and skins are 
often to be seen in the huts of squatters. 

We passed over a fine open level country, cover- 
^ with excellent pasturage, while some fine forest 
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hills arose in various directions, coming at tiniea 
upon some deep rayines, causing us to dismount 
from our horses, at the bottom of which ^were 
some pools of water; these we forded with little 
difficulty. It is evident that this country is sub- 
ject to strong winds from the declination some trees 
present. These were principally the blue gum and 
iron bark, of very considerable thickness, many of 
which were partially decayed, but whether from 
being burned by the natives, or struck by lightning, 
we could not determine. 

After a circuitous ride of about 40 mUes, we 
reached a station, where we learned that the 
horses we were in search of had been in the neigh- 
bourhood that morning. This was very gratifying 
intelligence to us, so lost no time in finding them 
out, but the colt we were in search of having been 
so long at large, he was now too. intractable to 
catch, without more assistance ; and the day being 
far spent, we decided on riding forward a few miles, 
to spend the night with a gentieman celebrated for 
liis fine flocks, where about sunset we arrived at 
his home station, finding Mr. himself stand- 
ing on the brow of a hill, awaiting the return of 
his shepherds with the different flocks under their 
charge, to be penned up for the night. This was 
truly a lovely scene, the sun was just going down 
in all its brilliancy from that beautiful high vault- 
ed sky, so peculiar to Australia, every thing around 
receiving the tints of its lovely shades. A stillness 
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ragned over tiiis primitiye looking spot^ alone duh 
turbed by the sheep dog's bark^ or the bleatii^ of 
the fleecy charge, gathering dowly from all direc- 
tions, the lambs gamboling sportively around their 
more stayed-looking parents, while others more fee« 
Ue, were brought forward in the arms of the care- 
ful shepherds. 

I found this gentleman not only a sheep farmer, 
but an enthusiast in his profession, having every 
diing about him in the best order possible for the 
comfort of his people, and benefit of his stock. 
From this hill was viewed a finely timbered and 
undulating country. On an eminence stood two 
Wis, one for the servants and the other for the 
master's accommodation, with the sheep-folds im- 
mediately in front On an adjoining tree hung 
the recently killed mutton, selected from the flock, 
with several skins drying over the hurdles, besides 
the newly baked dampers which lay cooling at the 
door. In fact, every thing bespoke the plain, though 
substantial fare of the bush, while the master stood 
watching the ajqpearance of his flocks as they re- 
turned, the favourite kangaroo dog stalking along 
at his feet, as if conscious of his superiority, (at all 
fXienU favouritism,) to the no less faithful, though 
more conunon sheep dogs, who were busy penning 
their charge for the night. After a kindly wel- 
come, we set our horses at large, with the tether, 
as usual, attached, to aid their being caught next 

morning. After a hearty repast, the night at this 

r 
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season being rather chill, a large faggot was thrown 
on the fire place, which immediately lent a cheer- 
ing inflaence to every thing in-doors; its crackling 
blaze, eclipsing the glimmering and smoky light of 
the bush-made candle, while ever and anon the 
hearty laugh reached our ears from the shepherds 
in the neighbouring hut, who, no doubt, pass round 
the merry joke in this their limited circle, with as 
much delight over their dish qftea, as ever passed 
around from the more stimulating beverage which 
generally flows at the social board, in the longer 
established, and more busy haunts of men. 

Here were no pretensions to luxuries or extrava- 
gance, the flocks around bespoke their owner as a 
man of substance, but inside of hut, the hame^ for 
bullocks, or the trappings for his charger, &c. filled 
the place of all other superfluities. After a long 
conversation regarding the mother country, her 
colonies, and many within them, and being one of 
the most recent importations to this quarter, I was 
able to give the latest information to my two friends 
who had been so long absent, of the many changes 
that had taken place in their native land. The 
conversation then took a turn, (as might be expect- 
ed,) on the qualities of saxons, merinoes, crosses in 
breeding, &c. which information would have been 
most useful to any intending squatter, the opinion 
of two such experienced men being invaluable; 
but from my inability to take part in the discussion, 
I could not let slip the opportunity of having a 
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stroll in the Australian woods, under one of the 
clearest moons that ever shone, so sallied out. 
To wander at the shut of eTe, 
When sleep sat dewy, on the shepherd's eye. 

The noise of my footsteps awoke the watchful dogs 
which lay about in different places, (to the yexation 
of the many native dogs, who sometimes make a 
nocturnal attack on the flocks within the fold,) but 
passing on, after receiving the usual growl from 
those canine guardians, I readied a beautiful plain, 
finely interspersed with trees enough to excite ad- 
miration in any breast ; a situation which many 
admirers of nature would have travelled far to 
fsffticipate, betwixt the beauty and serenity of the 
nig!it, the fleeting clouds casting their shadows 
along the plain like a thing of life, curved at times 
from the many broken boughs of trees which lay 
scattered about, while the howl of some native dog 
was heard, as if far distant. ♦♦*♦*♦ 
Many speak of bygone scenes (which imagination 
generally magnifies through the lapse of time) as 
delightful- — It may be so in this case. 

On my return to the station, after this solitary, 
though pleasing ramble, I made some inquiry re- 
specting a young shepherd whom we had passed the 
previous day with his flocks. This person's fea- 
^res struck me as being very superior to the gene- 
^lity of those in a similar situation. On passing, 
"C looked so pensive, with a most intellectual cast 

of countenance, having long flaxen hair which 

p2 
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hung in clustering ringlets over his shouldens; 
being possessor of a head and face which a Spiirz« 
heim or a Lavater would surely have pronounced 
to be good^ or such a head and figure as a Steme 
could have written a chapter on. I was pleased 
to learn that he really shewed a superiority of mind ; 
besides a certain mystery hanging over his history 
up to his coming here in search of employment, 
perhaps added a little more to his romantic appear- 
ance ; being a good servant, however, and quite a 
favourite with his employer, he may yet become a 
settler of some importance in the colony. 

Next morning at break of day we were awoke 
by the stir out of doors in sending off the flocks to 
their pasturage, the sound of their numerous feet 
on the dry soil falling on the ear like to distant 
thunder, mingling with which was the yelp of the 
dogs, and call of the shepherds, producing a sort of 
busy hum, altogether so different from that stillness 
of the previous night, reminding one, that be what 
they may, or where they may, duties are to be 
performed. Our host was up, and attentively 
scanning, counting, and retaining those of his 
flocks which he considered necessary to keep 
within the pens for the day. While breakfast was 
in preparation I set out in search of our horses, 
but after going a short distance, discovered that I 
had been anticipated by another, who was fetching 
them home. On returning, I found my friends 
busy in the pens amongst some sheep^ examining 
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their different qualities) such as good barrel, Jim 
wool, mnall bone, tfc. Some of these cost £20 ster- 
ling, and appeared well worth being in the posses- 
sion of sach a wool grower. After spending a very 
agreeable morning, we took leave of our intelligent 
host, taking another course homewards; crossing 
several ravines, and passing a few flocks depastur- 
ing, while the shepherds were each, unconsciously, 
exhibiting their different inclinations ; some knit- 
ting, some cutting or carving at wood, others read- 
ing, or reclining on a bank, no doubt musing on 
the past, tit their father land, or, perhaps, more na- 
turcdly, ff the future, in tliis the land of their 
adoption. 

During this excursion, we raised many birds, 
amongst others, the Australian eagle, which ap- 
peared much like to the mountain eagle of the 
north — getting checked in our ambling pace at 
times with deep guUeys, where we had to make a 
circuitous course before getting to the other side, 
some of which places had the appearance of being 
burned recently by the natives. We also came on 
a scene that reminded us much of a highland ex- 
cursion, such as many delight in, and which are 
so attainable during the summer months in the 
western hemisphere, where the busy citizen can be 
wafted to the highland shores with such facility. 

Having espied a station in the distance, we rode 
up to it, in the hope of getting some information, 

being met, as is common in the old country, a con- 
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siderable Way off by the yelping curs, who, after 
getting the usual scowl and threat from the assailed 
parties, continued with their half-convoy, half- 
defiance growl, warning the inmates in time to be 
out, and have a stare at their visitors before that 
we reached, to have the same advantage. I felt a 
sort of gratification in finding here a picture of my 
former Scottish tours ; out came the highland 
dame, with the never failing blue home spun dress, 
shading her eyes from the dazzling sun, in looking 
up to her interrogators, while from different cor- 
ners peeped the youngsters to see who were break- 
ing in upon their solitude, till, mustering courage, 
they approached with all that shyness so peculiar 
to children of the heath, (which every tourist must 
have observed), taking their station immediately 
behind the mother ; the youngest half-sheltering 
himself with her apron, in fancied security. Here 
were three as genuine young highlanders as ever 
breathed on their native hills, clad with kilt, &c. 
they stood quite a subject for study — a subject for 
contemplation. What n\jay be their destiny so far 
distant from their native soil, futurity alone can 
tell. 

The beds used in the most of those stations I 
visited, were what are called stretchers, being simi- 
larly constructed to a camp stool, and about six 
feet in length. These can be put easily aside dur- 
ing the day, and when in use, make a very com- 
fortable couch, without much trouble or expense. 

The kangaroo, peculiar to this country, is vari- 
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ous in size and colours, having the head and fore- 
qnarters smaU, like to the head of a greyhound, al- 
though the hind quarters are more like to a sheep 
in size. The flesh is not fat, but very savoury. 
This singular looking creature, though a quadrup- 
ed, seldom uses the fore legs in its progress — in 
feeding they do • but when pursued, they bound 
along by means of the hind legs and tail, (which 
are nearly as long as their body), leaping forward so 
fast, as frequently to outstrip the dogs» But when 
so beset as to see no chance of escape, they make for 
the root of a tree, where they stand at bay, either 
kicking out with the hind legs, or hugging the 
dog with its fore paws, so as to inflict severe 
wounds on its pursuer. As is generally known, 
the female has a pouch, in which she carries her 
young about at pleasure, and within which the ud- 
der and teats are. 

A peculiarity in the water of this country may 
be noticed. In some places the water may be ex- 
cellent, while the next to it may be so brakish, 
that the horses would not drink of it. Many of 
the banks were open and grassy, and shaded by 
lofty trees, mostly of the eucalyptus, while in the 
neighbourhood, the richness of verdure and i^atural 
beauty of the scenery could scarcely be surpassed ; 
some plains extending far as the eye could reach, or 
in another view, was a slightly undulating country, 
leading one almost to doubt of its primeval state. 
At times we passed burning embers at the root 
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of a tree, where some travellers had slept the pre- 
vious night • a sample of the self-denying couise 
which a bush life entails. Any one with a fowling 
piece need not want for birds here during such a 
journey, the parroquettes &c. being very numerous. 
There is also a bird peculiar to this quarter, called 
the pheasant, although small in the body, it has a 
large and beautiful tail of a lyre shape, and which 
is much prized as an ornament by the natives as 
well as by the Europeans, who give great prices for 
it. The land in this neighbourhood is more taken 
up for sheep runs than cattle walks. On one of 
these runs a party gave £60 to another for the right 
of squatting on it, although that same piece of land 
may soon be sold by government. On the east side 
of the bay, down to Cape Schanck, and Arthur's 
Seat, and on the west by station Peak, Point Lons- 
dale, and towards Portland bay, are many flocks 
and herds depasturing Some of the native names 
in this Australian district, are Jika Jika, Bara^bul 
hills, Geelong, Wouraby hills, Mara-bul hills> 
Modi-wara, Bunia-yoke, Anaki Yauham, Villau- 
mamartur, Bayungun, Biarak river, &c. most of 
which places are already pretty well taken up by 
skilful and persevering settlers, although much 
good land is continuing still to be heard of, as it is 
discovered every other week, by exploring parties. 
The original claimants to squat on such places, 
government protects on their paying the squatting 
licence. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



Town of Melbourne — Sales of allotments — Buildings-^ 
InBtitutionSy &c.»— First importation direct from Britain 
^-Recreations— .Authorities — Auction scenes, &c. 

The town of Melbourne is finely situated on a 
rising ground, which lies on the north bank of the 
Yarra Yarra river, named so, (as I understood), 
by the aborigines after the yarra tree, which grows 
in abundance. 

The plan of the town is considered to be well 
laid off, running nearly parallel with the course of 
the river, and from whence the inhabitants are 
supplied with plenty of good fresh water; — a pump 
being erected immediately above the wharf, or 
what is termed the falls, where water carts are 
constantly employed in conveying this commodity. 

The names of streets abready formed are Flin- 
ders street, (which is next to the river), CpUins 
street, Bourke street, Lonsdale street. King street, 
William street. Queen street, Elizabeth street, 
Swanston street, Russell street, Stephen street, &o. 
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The surveyors having furnished purchasers with 
the levels of these streets, (which are spacious and ^ 
airy), tends greatly to give already a degree of uni- 
formity to the town. The principal streets at 
present run in an east and west direction, but 
from the many substantial buildings going on in 
different parts, it is difficult to say \^at street will 
ultimately be the finest, those running from the 
Yarra Yarra assuming also a very business-like 
appearance. The buildings are chiefly of brick, 
some of which are tastefully finished with plaster 
a Paris fronts, and are occupied as inns, stores, 
warehouses, shops, and auction rooms, one of which 
latter brings a yearly rental of £200, affording a 
good instance of what is done in this place so short- 
ly established. In speaking of auctions, a few in- 
stances may be given of the prices got for allot- 
ments put up to public competition. 

Since so few writers have yet spoken of this colo- 
ny, I may enlarge a little on its situation. The first 
land sold in Melbourne was on the 1st of June, 
1837, on which day the government disposed of 
100 town allotments, the lowest price was £7, 
and the highest £95. The £7 allotment was 
afterwards put up, and part of it realized nearly 
£600. Another near the river brought £930. A 
third with a weather boarded house on it, brought 
£960 ; this lot originally cost £26. Such, in two 
short years, has been the rise in value of situations 
in a place where the superiority it can claim in 
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point of geographical advantages must strike every 
visitor. Its harbour is capacious^ the anchorage 
ground itself safe and conunodious, up to which the 
largest ship might make the passage in the narrow- 
est channel. Its position on the Australian con- 
tinent enables it to conmiand trade with the older 
ports at little risk and less expense, for exporting 
either the produce of the soil or the industry of 
itsinhabitantSy or importing those necessary articles 
of consumption which a young colony may stand 
in need of. 

In this town are already benefit societies and 
other institutions, which have rapidly sprung up, 
proving by their very creation, the firm and health- 
ful bonds of society which already exist in a com- 
munity progressing to maturity through individual 
cfi^Tffy abme. 

The different congregational sects already form- 
ed meet regularly in their respective temporary 
places of worship. The Episcopalian and Scottish 
Presbyterian congregations have building sites allot- 
ted them by government, who also pay a yearly 
sum to the minister, in proportion to the number 
of members who attend those churches. I under- 
stand a similar privilege will be granted to the 
other congregations who are also about to erect 
churches. There are also schools in connection 
^th those sects, which appear to be well attended. 
The burying ground lies north from the town. 
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vrhere a few epitaphs already tell the monmfiil tale 
of mortality. 

Two newspapers are published here, one of the 
editors having also a circulating library, an institu- 
tion of much consequence to a young settlement, 
and the benefit of which every one coming from 
the mother country must appreciate ; besides two 
banks which have been some time in operation, (^the 
Union and the Australasian); another called the 
Melbourne bank, has already its shares filled up, 
alongst with a marine and fire assurance company, 
&C. Commodious premises have been taken and 
fitted up for a club room. This establishment is 
likely to be well supported by the Port Philip gen- 
tlemen, from arrangements of the first order being 
made to the forwarding of its success. The custom 
house, post office, and other public offices, are at 
present too detached ; indeed the public themselves 
are taking the lead in all improvements. A govern- 
ment building for theabove purposes is now in pro- 
gress however, (though rather tardy) near to the 
wharf. 

' The buildings first put up here have quite a pris- 
tine appearance, from the original settlers pursuiii^ 
that of squatting with their flocks, and awaiting 
the voluntary collection of capitalists, who now go 
hand in hand in embellishing this the town of their 
adoption with tasteful dwellings, after being satis- 
fied of what the soil around will accomplish. 

The mail conveyance between Melbourne and 
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Sydney, including all the intermediate towns, arrives 
and leaves, at present, every second week. A stage 
coach runs regularly between Melbourne and Gee- 
long, and a small steamer plies between the wharf 
and William's Town. From Port Philip and 
Launceston being so adjacent to each other, there 
are arrivals and departures almost every other day, 
keeping up a constant intercourse, equally advan- 
tageous to both places. During one day I perceiv- 
ed six vessels sailing up the bay, amongst them was 
the first emigrant ship sent direct to the colony 
from Britain, which caused much rejoicing at 
Melbourne, amongst the inhabitants ; this circum- 
stance convincing tliem of its occupying a share of 
attention at home. Some town land on beii^ put 
up for sale this same day, was named after the ship, 
which was gliding slowly up to the harbour, the 
passengers little aware of the compliment paid to 
their arrival within the heads of Port Philip. 
About the same period a vessel sailed for England, 
freighted with wool, the mail bags containing eight 
hundred letters and nine hundred newspapers, be- 
sides a three bushel sack full of letters and news- 
papers from the agent's office ; a pretty fair amount 
of correspondence from a settlement not quite two 
years old. 

Amidst all the business and spirited movements 
going on daily, amusements and recreations of 
difiPerent kinds, occasionally take place, such as 
the late regatta in the bay, which was attended, 

a 
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(as the Chronicle would say), by all the beauty 
and fashion of the place; th^ colony, young 
though it be, being already in possession of that 
first of stimulating powers, whose presence, it t« €i/- 
hwed, prompts men to perform the noblest deeds. 
On this occasion, the vessels at anch(»: lent their 
boats and crews, who contested keenly for the 
prizes awarded, and finished in the usual harmo- 
nious manner. 

There is also a race course finely staked off, 
having umpire's box, &c. on a plain to the west of 
Melbourne, where some of the first horses in the 
colony have run. The situation is well chosen 
for ^ctators having a view of the whole circle. 
On riding over it, however, I found the ground 
rather swampy ; but was told that this was of rare 
occurrence. After some of these amusements, the 
good old fashion of plebeian sport is not neglected, 
such as sack races, pig races, pole climbing, &c. 
tending to forward good humour amongst all classes. 
It is but justice to those of the neighbouring colo- 
ny to say, that they are matched also by others, 
who go the pace in a few of the less laudable re- 
creaMons, such as duellings, horse-whipping, and a 
few other bodily inflictions, all very satisfactory, 
no doubt, in their innocent results to a peaceable 
community, who have parties in pay both military 
and civil, as yet but little employed in checking 
cases of violence. Magistrates, protectors, mount- 
ed police, soldiers, constables, &c. already shewing 
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an effective and well organized system of govern- 
ment in the settlement. 

Here also some rather farcical scenes daily oc- 
cur at the anctioiis. The sale of town allotments 
is generally held on the spot, where a marquee or 
tent is erected, having refreshments provided with- 
in for the accommodation of those who attend, all 
being welcome, choosing of the viands there at 
pleasure, and which is handed about (in some 
eases^ to profusion. I remarked on these occa^ 
sions that cork screws were of no use here, it being 
rather a too tedious mode, where so many (should 
it happen to be a meal hour) are ready to partake 
of the cheer ; the chip or stroke with the back 
part of a knife on the neck of a bottle, brings the 
rim and cork off very cleverly, rendering the 
bottles, however, of little use afterwards ; but this 
is of no consequence, from the immense quantity of 
fermented and other liquors sent out in bottles to 
these colonies ; they are consequently to be had in 
abnndance for a small price. On board of colonial 
vessels, so soon as the bottles are emptied, they are 
usually thrown overboard, as unworthy of being 
kept. I was invited to attend one of these fetes, 
where the disposer was to give champagne, &c. but 
having rode a few miles into the country that 
morning, I was not present. On my return, however, 
I learned of the unprecedented price given for 
this allotment ; the late holder remarking, that he 
eottld aflford to give a treat off such prices. No 

«2 
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one could dispute this, all knowing it to be a bona 
Jidesale. 

Amongst the occurrences that came under my 
notice at the few sales I had an opportunity of at- 
tending, the following may suffice to shew how 
many chances lay open to the working man, as 
well as others, where, during these well paid times, 
he might purchase a piece of ground, and thereby 
benefit himself and family in after times. In- 
deed many instances of frugality already shew 
themselves, where there can be little doubt but 
they will meet with that reward their industry 
deserves, being a class to whose honest exertions 
every community is indebted. It is to be regretted 
that any instance to the contrary can be given of 
inconsiderate conduct, in throwing away opportu- 
nities which thousands of their fellow-workmen in 
the mother country would be glad to have, did 
fortune but place them in the same situation. 

A person came in the foreground with sleeves 
tucked up in working order, having strong symp- 
toms, however, that the tap was the last place of 
business he had left. He then entered into keen 
competition for a piece of ground whidi was put 
up, at every other offer consulting a brother (in 
grog) regarding the situation of site, &c. This 
friend was apparently quite oblivious to all that 
was going on, farther than nodding a sort of assent 
to the voice of his monied friend, who might put 
him and his opinion too, down una$dmou8 to any 
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thing. At one time the bidder thinking himself 
slighted, instantly pulled out a quantity of bank 
notes crumpled together, showing his deposit was 
ready for the purchase, should it fall to him. 
After a share of considerable wit had passed about, 
(every thing being conducted in the best hu« 
monr^ it was knocked down against the anxious 
(to be) landholder. One could not but reflect on 
what might have been the return to this man, had 
he purchased, even through an intemperate frolic, 
for there was every appeairance that the money and 
he must soon be strangers to each other, by some 
transaction, whether for herUabk or moveable pro- 
perty. The latter was however most likely. 

At the sale of the effects of a deceased settler, 
(ene of the original founders of the colony), some 
were here enjoying the good things of life to an 
extent most farcical, while bidding for the most 
luxurious pieces of furniture ; others quaintly put- 
ting the question where they were going to put 
them when they did purchase. At another sale 
a scene rather different from the foregoing took my 
attention. A native black who had just got rig- 
ged out with an old black coat buttoned up to the 
throat, and a red night-cap, which some one had 
given him as a suit, came forward rather pleased 
like with this recent acquisition and progress in 
dress. He was a fine looking fellow, and evident- 
ly on good terms with himself. After a few jocu- 
1^ remarks made regarding a lord of the soil» 

q3 
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('twas true) come to see the value of his property, 
he was invited to the table where he sat laughing, 
although aware he was the subject of these same 
remarks, pocketing all, (as wiser men sometimes 
do), for the gain set before him. Here he was 
treated plentifully, till a wag gave him a sandwich 
very highly spiced, which offended him mightily, 
(after exhibiting some singularly contorted fea- 
tures,) getting up and walking off with much ma- 
jesty ; but for the lightness of his garment, shew- 
ing the figure rather more than was consistent 
with elegance, the dignity of offended pride ought 
to have produced an opposite effect to the laughter 
which succeeded this exit. 

On travelling the bush, I observed the stock- 
keepers usually carry a whip, having a thong of 
considerable thickness, and about fifteen or eighteen 
feet in length. On going near to the spot where 
he expects to find a herd either grazing on an open 
plain, or ruminating beneath the shade of trees, or 
down at their daily watering place, all of which 
places the stock-man guesses their time of visiting 
very correctly, he cracks this ponderous whip, by 
raising himself in his stirrups and swinging the 
thong round his head, till he gets it under com- 
mand, when its echo rings again. The cattle from 
custom no sooner hear this, than they make for the 
place of rendezvous, and here he counts or inspects 
them, as he proceeds along the bush. 

I attended a sale of about 40 horses one day. 
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which was done in the following manner: they 
were driven into a stock yard from the bush quite 
in a wild state, few, if any, ever having been back- 
ed; here was no trimming or other means used to 
give them momentary fire, or action, they were 
merely pointed out, by the gentleman selling them, 
without either being haltered or run out, as is 
nsoal in our own country, and were disposed of in a 
more speedy way than that practised in older com- 
munities. The prices averaged from £S0 to £60. 
On returning from the sale I passed a smitli's shop, 
(where the busy sons of Vulcan were with heart 
and hand turning the iron into many shapes,) 
amongst them was one of the aborigines, who had 
be<KHne European in dress, and one of the craft by 
profession, actively employed in his occupation 
of making nails, one of which I obtained as a proof 
of what can be done through instruction, and might 
be looked upon as a haj^y omen of the future 
amongst the aboriginal inhabitants. Between lime 
burning, brick making, and houses building, the 
constant arrivals and departures of drays belonging 
to the country sejttlers, and vessels at the wharf, or 
in the bay off William's town, Melbourne and its 
neighbourhood presents a more business-like aspect 
than could have been expected in such a young 
colony, founded alone by settlers themselves. Con- 
siderable anxiety was evinced by the inhabitants 
regarding the government sale of country land 
to take place in August within the town of Mel- 
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bourne, when it is expected very high prices will 
be realized for some portions then to be put up ; set- 
tlers having had an opportunity of seeing these 
surveyed districts, before conunitting themselves 
by investing capital where there might be no re- 
turn, asjaund elsewhere. From all these manifesta- 
tions of prosperity exhibited, one might venture to 
predict that the day is not far distant when the 
Australia Felicians, will have the privilege of 
sending representative members to the legislative 
council at Sydney. 

I cannot omit here a circumstance which occur- 
red^ to prove that parties get not altogether so en- 
engrossed in afiairs abroad, as to forget the land of 
their birth, or its institutions either. Being present 
where a few friends were met, a Glasgow newspaper 
was received, containing the description of a piece 
of plate presented to that excellent and indefati- 
gable citizen, John Alston, Esq. for his humane ex- 
ertions in behalf of the Blind Asylum. The sen- 
timents expressed in that paper were re-echoed, 
though at the antipodes, with a flowing pledge. 
Few would believe the interest, I may say the ex- 
citement, all here exhibit, to learn what is taking 
place in the mother country. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Aboriginei— -Food — Omamentt— Mourning — Inttmmenti of 
war— JHode of burial—Evil Spirits— •Ceremonies— JMar« 
liage — ^Wives and Children — Shrewdness, Equestrians, 
&c.— Economists-^Mode of cooking and curing. 

It may be here remarked, that the aborigines and 
inhabitants of Melbourne are on the best terms 
possible, families having regular visits from some 
one or other of them, who perform at times little 
services, getting clothing, &c. in return for these. 
I have observed that when the visitor or servant 
(pro tern,) is in the house, his or her relatives come 
about the neighbourhood, waiting patiently for 
them; never presuming to enter without permis- 
sion, thus very propeily keeping up that degree of 
reserve necessary for the comfort of all parties, the 
neglectii^ of which has caused mischief, as in the 
cases formerly mentioned. I one day saw some of 
the gins with their faces cut in several places, and 
on inquiry, was informed this had been done by 
themselves in moumii^ for the death of a husband. 
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In speaking of the kindness which ought at all 
times to be extended to the aborigines, it may |be 
here remarked, that such can be carried too far, as 
in the case of giving or lending them fire arms. 
It is to be hoped that those who have done so, may 
never experience the old saying of having lent a 
stick to break their own head; the time may come 
when that may be done with impunity; but such 
confidence is yet premature, where the passions 
still reign predominant, and who must, at times, as 
a matter of course, wonder at the encroachments 
gradually making on their native soil ; sometimes 
loudly expressing their regret " that as white man 
come, kangaroo go," thereby depriving them in part 
of their natural food. The sheep in depasturing 
frequently pull up that root of which they are very 
fond, and grows plentifully; still much is left for 
them when inclined to hunt in their own way. In 
the neighbourhood of Melbourne are some excellent 
water fowl and fish. On making some boating ex- 
cursions down the Yarra Yarra, up the Salt Water 
river, and to a lagoon below the junction, we 
found some fine water fowl; besides parroquettes 
and other land birds are numerous. The country 
behind William's town, and on the opposite shore, 
has a very picturesque appearance, with some good 
sheep runs, a thing very rare in New Holland, 
where the shores are generally sandy for miles, so 
as to be of little or no service to the grazier. The 
following quadrupeds and bipeds appear to be jden- 
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tiful throughout the country, native dog, kangaroo, 
oppossum, emu, turkey, black swan, teil, parro* 
quettes, pigeons, wattle birds, also fish and shell 
fish in the bays, rivers, or creeks. 

The natives here, as in the South Australian 
districts, discolour the hair with a red mixture, 
spoiling those luxuriant curls so naturally turned, 
setting the aid of Maccassar in the shade. They 
are very fond of ornamenting the hair by suspend- 
ing the claws of the kangaroo, or attaching to it any 
dear piece of metal which they can obtain, besides 
feathers of different kinds. Necklaces are also 
worn, made by attaching many kangaroo and opos- 
sum claws on a string, made from the sinews of the 
emu, one of which I obtained, having several hun- 
dreds of such natural beads. The women some- 
times chalk their faces in a curious manner, (par- 
ticularly around the eyes and mouth) almost to 
excite laughter, from the singular contrast of co- 
lours. There were others again having many 
scars on their bodies. This I understood to be 
significant of mourning also. 

I succeeded in obtaining some of their instru- 
ments of war, which consist of a sort of pick axe 
and club, the waddie, bommereng, &c. shield and 
spear. This latter is a deadly weapon, being barb- 
ed at the point with pieces of glass, (formerly flint 
or sharp stones were used, till Europeans introdu- 
ced glass,) which is thrown with great precision by 
the natives, by means of a short stick called a warn- 
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mera, having at one end a niche to fit the spear iti 
the act of throwing. I got one of them to throw 
the bommereng frequently, in the hope of acquir- 
ing the art, but proved a very indifferent pupil. 
This is a wonderful, although simple looking instru- 
ment, which they throw from them with great 
force, making it take a circle round, coming back- 
wards again to the same point; the thrower run- 
ning, as if playfully, from the spot, and looking 
over the shoulder at the bommereng following them. 
During my attempts with the bommereng, the na- 
tives laughed very heartily at my inability to 
throw it like themselves, which was no doubt put 
down to stupidity. 

There was a severe conflict betwixt two Port 
Philipian tribes regarding some encroachment on 
the other's hunting ground. My informant de- 
scribed the noise made by the women cheering and 
urging the warriors on to battle as tremendous, 
while the gestures of defiance with the quiver- 
ing spear in the hands of the enraged and ap- 
proaching parties was exciting, some even being 
wounded, before a few gentlemen had reached the 
ground to check them in this sanguinary scene. 

On an occasion one of the aborigines requested 
permission to visit a gentleman who lay sick in his 
station hut. This was granted, and after several 
touchings, &c. he went to the door for a sliort time, 
and returned with the intelligence that the patient 
would get better ; taking no small credit to himself 
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afterwards, when it turned out to be the case. 
The aborigines haye no particular burying place 
for their dead ; when a death occurs among them, 
they wrap the body in a kangaroo or oppossum 
rug, or other substitute, tying the limbs together 
in a bent posture, and interring them in this form 
in a hole dug after the shape mentioned, or on the 
surface, and covering it over with earth. These 
are sometimes carried off by the native dogs, but 
when this does occur, it is always ascribed to a 
supematnral agency. Their notions of religious 
feeling are not singular, fear of evil spirits be- 
ing ever a^^rent in their whole conduct, an in- 
stance of which occurred at the station of a friend 
who was my informant. 

During a thunder storm, the lightning struck a 
tree close to where a party of natives were encamp- 
ed, carrying away a part of it. Two of the men 
got up instantly, making several circuits of the 
tree, kneeling and prostrating themselves at times, 
while invoking and approaching it gradually, but 
in evident consternation. My friend afterwards 
learned, they considered this a visit of the evil 
spirit to them, for having killed a dog of their 
fiiend^s the previous day. These movements were 
to appease the spirit which they considered had 
entered the tree. Indeed it has ever been observ- 
ed, that in all countries the received mytholgy or 
system (^ superstitious belief, has been formed in 
nide and barbarous times, ignorance and fear giv- 
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ing birth to superstition, which takes its rise in 
every country from nearly the same sentiments 
and apprehensions* Those invisible beings vrho 
are the first objects of veneration, have every 
where a supposed near resemblance. Having no 
idea of an omnipotent power capable of arranging 
and directing all nature, untutored man fancies it 
the province of one deity to point the lightning 
at the guilty one, or hurl the awful thunderbolt at 
his head; that another rides in the whirlwind; 
another is the god of battles, scattering the seeds of 
animosity and discord, kindling in the breast those 
angry passions which give rise to war, and fre- 
quently terminates in destruction. Others of a 
nature more benign, grant them numerous pleasures 
and indulgences on this earth, as well as in a fu- 
ture state. The notions of such a state amongst the 
aborigines being similar to the hopes of the Turks. 
Polygamy is very common among the aborigines, 
many grown up men having the new bom infant 
set apart as one of their future wives, others of 
the same tribe paying the strictest regard to this 
nomination. In some parts, others not favoured 
with such matrimonial gifts, steal a march on some 
neighbouring tribe, and carries off the female he 
fancies; these in general, however, soon become re- 
conciled to the change, having been accustomed to 
see others brought in the same manner to her own 
native tribe. The yoimg men on reaching the age 
cxf puberty, are not permitted to take wives till 
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after undei^oing a sacrificial ceremony, as boring 
of the nostrils, or knocking out a front tooth, &c. 
which is performed on them by the older members, 
(in my trayels I met several having a small bone 
stock through the cartilage of the nose), after 
which^ for a certain period, he is restricted to a 
particular diet, (generally the emu,) and separated 
from all female society, which ceremony constitutes 
him a privileged and honourable candidate for the 
matrimonial state, it being always requisite the 
first wife shall be won from another tribe.. A 
friend who has spent many years in New South 
Wales, and to whom I have been much indebted 
for his descriptions of the aborigines congregated 
around his different sheep and cattle stations, told 
me of one old man who was honoured with ten 
partners of various ages. He was considered to be 
rather tyrannical in his conduct towards most of 
them, thereby alienating their affections. On one 
occasion he set off on some excursion for a few 
days, and during his absence several younger and 
more gallant swains from another tribe carried his 
whole household away bodily, much to the chagrin 
of the old gentleman on his return, who knew 
them to be irrecoverably lost. The husband looks 
on his partners more as slaves than equals, and 
treats most of them accordingly. A general im- 
pression exists in Ei^land that the natives care 
little about their offspring, I have even heard it as- 
serted that infanticide was common amongst them ; 
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but from what I have witnessed, and from the 
long experience of some friends in the bush^ whose 
information can be relied on, it is quite the con- 
trary, both parents being usually extremely fond 
of their children. The mother generally carries 
them, when very young, on her back; but the 
father does not neglect to teach them and incul- 
cate on the young barbarians as they grow up, the 
chase, and necessity of other athletic exercises, to 
which they natiurally are very partial, and are at 
all times ready to admit the social European into 
competition with them in such of theii* exercises, 
setting up a shout or loud laugh at the futile 
attempts of the European, whom they pity rery 
much, considering those feats the aummum bomtm 
of a man's education ; — this is truly every one in his 
own humour. A party of them got an odd stock- 
ing, which soon went over the whole, each in their 
turn making grimaces while trying it on. 

At times considerable fidelity and courage has 
been shown by individuals among them. A go- 
vernment servant having ran away from his em- 
ployer, was met by a native who stood high in fa- 
vour with this employer. He stopped the man, 
and asked where he was going? The runaway 
telling him he was travelling on a message, the 
native, in a business-like manner, demanded a 
sight of the dingo (dog), meaning the unicorn in 
the royal arms of the passport, which every convict 
on leave carries. This was a complete set down ; 
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the man shewed a piece of paper, but no dingo was 
there, when the native gained the day, by carry- 
ing the man back to his master. 

On another occasion a party fell in with three 
Bushrangers, that is government people, who have 
broke off from their servitude, preferring to lead 
the life of outlaws in the bush. At this time the 
natives got the mastery, and marched their prison- 
ers to the nearest station, requesting that the hand- 
cucks, (cuffs) be put on the big rogues, (as they 
expressed it), which was done accordingly. These 
native constables' walking them into a police sta- 
tion, thus lowing a pretty correct' knowledge of 
right and wrong. Some of them ride very well on 
horseback, this being of much consequence to 
gentlemen requiring guides through the pai't of 
conntry the rider is accustomed to. I knew one 
instance of a native riding 50 miles the first day 
he ever mounted a horse : the different positions 
he adopted, however, to make the seat easy, was 
rather of a ludicrous order. 

At another time two gentlemen were travelling 
the bush, accompanied by two of the natives, to 
whom they had given a shirt and pair of trousers 
each. They halted to prepare a meal. After all 
had partaken heartily, and having plenty of pro- 
visions with them, a good many scraps were left as 
useless. The gentlemen again started, thinking 
their servants were following immediately behind ; 

bat in which they were mistaken, till some time 
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after they were joined by them, one of whom was 
carrying a bag, and appeared rather lighter in his 
articles of dress, which was soon explained. They 
had consulted a long time about the fragments left, 
when one of them chopped off the leg of his under 
garment, which made an excellent sack for contain- 
ing victuals, personal appearance being but a se- 
condary consideration to economy with them. They 
generally prefer sleeping in the open air, except 
when heavy rains fall, then they very simply 
and speedily construct a low hut, in shape much 
like to a bee hive composed of bark and leaves. 

In cookery they are rather ingenious, in some 
cases retaining the essence of the animal very well 
indeed, so much so, that many epicures in civiliz- 
ed life, would give something to participate in 
the emu, oppossum, kangaroo, or native dog so pre- 
pared. The operation commences by digging with 
a wooden spade a hole of ordinary dimensions, 
suitable for the size 'of the animal just killed. 
Having heated a number of stones in a fire, these, 
when at a proper heat, are thrown into this hole, 
thereby bringing it to a fit temperature for cook- 
ing. The animal is then put in unskinned, and 
covered over with more stones, leaves, &c. when, 
in a very short time, the process is completed, 
producing a very delicious morsel, which is used 
along with a few roots. The heating of stones is 
much resorted to by the aborigines for many very 
opposite purposes, the disciples of Esculapius him- 
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self sharing also in the benefits. The sweating 
dose is here knovm to be of service in curing dis- 
tempers which occur amongst them. In such cases 
a hole is therefore prepared in a similar way to the 
former) only it is excavated to the size of the pa- 
tient, who lays himself therein, getting covered up 
all except that part of the face necessary for res- 
piration. This is an infallible sweating powder, 
beating those of Mr. Dover hoUow. Should a hot 
drink be required, water is put in a wooden ves* 
sel cut out from the block ; hot stones are again 
used by throwing them into the liquid till it 
reaches the boiling point, proving to many who 
formerly doubted the possibility of boiling water 
in a wooden dish, without defacing it by fire, that 
such a thing can be done ; and that the natives 
hereby manifest a little knowledge of j^osophy. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
Return to Van Dieman's Land — Incidents, &c. 

After passing a few very agreeable weeks in Au- 
stralia Felix, I engaged a passage on board a vessel 
of about 130 tons, then lying at the wharf of Mel- 
bourne, bound for Launceston, Van Dieman's land, 
having a most agreeable party on board, chiefly 
gentlemen holding stock in Australia Felix. This 
passage was made across the straits in five days, 
with very fine weather. I had now begun to get 
familiar with the scenery of the Tamar, yet the 
fineness of the weather heightened the effect. On 
proceeding up the river at this time, we were pleas- 
ed with the fine chorus now and then struck up by 
the seamen and government men as they towed the 
vessel onwards, particularly with the Canadian 
boat song, the words " row brothers, row," chiming 
in both appropriately and harmoniously, whilst the 
dip of their glancing oars in the darkness told our 
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progress. Amongst such a class of men possess- 
ing both good and bad qualities, (the predominance 
of the latter being the cause of their presence here, 
however,) it is interesting to witness with what 
lightness of heart they perform their work, bring- 
ing into operation their natural gifts or acquire- 
ments, and the cheering song is not the least; at 
times executed in a style which a Braham or a 
Wilson might applaud, though perhaps that very 
gift was the ruin of him who now sings in these 
chains of degradation, well calculated to call up 
commiseration in every reflecting mind. How 
many may have been gifted with talents, with 
geninsy deluded, overlooked, or misapplied, now 
telling what they once were, but disgraced, ruin- 
ed, and now condemned to become next to a galley 
slave. 

In this short voyage there was little worth re- 
marking, more than that we had an Irish cook 
and German steward, who, betwixt them, could 
manufacture any dish. Amongst them was one 
that puzzled us. On the banks of the Yarra 
Yarra, were gathered some mushrooms, more 
through curiosity than otherwise, expressing a 
determination not to eat of them though taken on 
board • but some of us found afterwards that we 
had not only done so, but spoke highly of them at 
table. One gentleman observing that it vxyuM be 
quite safe to make a voyage with such ingenious 
providers, who might cook a hawser at a pinch. 
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I found many anxious inquiries awaiting me 
Launceston, regarding the new settlement of 
Philip, although considerable trade is carried 
between this port and Adelaide; yet there is some- 
how a much greater interest taken in the progrc^ss- 
ing of Melbourne, many of the younger Vandiemo- 
nians going over there in preference. 

The quietness and regularity kept throughout 
the penal towns by the police establishments in the 
colonies, which are most strictly conducted, has 
often been remarked by strangers; the constables 
being mostly old government men, who participate 
in the amount of fines imposed, thereby holding out 
a strong inducement to make captures. A rather 
laughable case occurred to a young gentleman new- 
ly arrived, and not yet sufficiently acquainted tvith 
these things. He was out, in the common phrase, 
spending an evening unth a friend, whose hospita- 
lity became rather strong, before his guest started 
on his nocturnal course for the ship where he slept. 
On his march, either from star-gazing or some top- 
heavy subject, he must have become slightly obli- 
vious as to whether the length or the breadth of 
the road was the shortest way home ; but on pass- 
ii^ a guardian of the night, whose notion of the 
power of balance were too contracted for our 
friend's enlargement, he was politely handed up to 
the chokey, (colonially called), sailors call it the 
trunk, but still more generally known as the police 
office. There he was established till next day. 
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wlien tlie usual fine was imposed ; or if not paid, 
a seat of exposure in the stocks would have been 
the consequence. The description given by this 
person of the company he had the honour of spend- 
ing tlie remainder of his evening with, was very 
amusing, and a warning for all and sundry to be- 
ware of how they spend an evening with a friend, 
sobriety being the only pas^rt current with Aus- 
tralian watchmen. 

One cannot but be astonished at the change in 

the value of land throughout these colonies; but a 

fe^w years back many considered it hardly worth 

applying for as there was no population to expend 

labour or means on it; to make investments in 

land was considered at that time as money throvm 

away. Government then granted it on certain 

conditions, but as the community increased, grants 

became more in repute, consequently government 

got a little more fastidious, requiring the persons 

requesting land to produce evidence of their having 

a certain capital. Some good stories are told of 

stratagems used by a few persons to obtain grants, 

when one and the same smn changed hands for a 

few days, at interest. To check these practices, it 

would have required a few of the inhabitants of a 

certain town, who are mid tradiUonaUy to have 

such an eye to business, that they sleep with one 

of these organs open, in case of being deceived in 

their transactions, or ccatght asleep. 

There is a large track of land to the westward 
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in this island yet unoccupied, but which is likely, 
in the course of time, to be disposed of in a differ- 
ent manner than that just described ; but most of 
the unoccupied land throughout the island is thick- 
ly timbered, and requires considerable labour before 
it becomes productive. On my return here, I 
learned that flour, potatoes, &c. had risen much in 
price, owing to the demand from other colonies. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Departure for Sydney, New South Wales— Devil's Rock-^ 
Incidents — Flinders Island — Tasmanian Blacks' love of 
Coiintry — Rocks in the Straits — A Storm-— East Coast 
of New Holland. 

I AGAIN engaged a passage on board the same 
vessel we had crossed from Melbourne, but now 
bound for Sydney, New South Wales, and after 
parting with some agreeable acquaintances, and 
very kind friends, we sailed on the 7th July from 
Home reach. On this occasion of our going down 
the river, it was about half tide when we passed 
what is named the Devil's rock, at a most ungo- 
vernable rate, from the late rains ; the strength 
of the current sweeping us into an eddy called the 
Devil's elbow, which is well named. The pilot's 
order was instantly given to drop anchor, which 
was as quickly done; but we dragged for some 
time, swinging about to such an extent as made us 
look out for the chain cable snapping every mo- 
ment, making the owner, captain, and others look 
rather anxious ; not forgetting the pilot who stood 

s 
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on the bows giving orders at the one moment, and 
at the next making us aware that he never had a 
vessel in the same mess before. After two honrs 
exertion in getting a cable conveyed across the 
cnrrent with a kedge anchor, we got warped out, 
the vessel performing a rather ticklish perrouette 
on leaving this most difficult part of the river. 
Parties are no^ at work, however, in removing this 
rock, which will greatly facilitate the navigation 
on the river. 

At George Town we were joined by an officer of 
the army and his household. This gentleman was 
now returning to Sydney, after having filled a 
high official station in the northern district, re- 
ceiving from the inhabitants a very complimentary 
address before sailing; the harbour master send- 
ing four boat^s crews to pull the vessel against the 
turning tide, in compliment to our passenger, when 
we again cleared the heads for Sydney. 

10th. We were off Flinders island, with a foul 
irind, yet agreeable weather. On this island are 
•the last of the Tasmanian blacks, about eighty in 
number, dragging out a most miserable existence; 
miserable from being cooped up in a limited space, 
different in every respect from their former mode 
of living. When hunting the oppossum or native 
dog this afforded them both exercise and food, bat 
they have now to sit down broken in spirit, partak* 
ing of the measured pittance, so uncongenial to 
their very nature. 
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A gentleman told me of an affecting 4oene he 
witnessed with these people a short time i^. He 
went out to the island in company with the goveniH 
or of Van Dieman's laud to see them. He then 
took several of them up to the highest pointy and 
showed them their native land in the far distance^ 
on which they aU, as if by one impulse, stretched 
out their arms towards it, exclaiming, in their own 
language, *'Our country! our country*/' He 
describes this as the most touching scene he ever 
saw in the whole course of his life. Here was lore 
of country strong even in the savage breast Poor 
creatures, their present situation is fast producing 
those ravages which will soon render all insensible 
to an earthly home. Perhaps it was necessary 
such means should be adopted to check the spirit 
of retaliation which existed at one time, through 
some cases of ill-judged severity. 

After beating about for three days^ and forming 
a stronger intimacy than wished for with the fol- 
lowing stationary objects. Judgment rock» the 
DeviVs tower. Crocodile rock, Kent's group, Hog- 
an'a group. Craggy island, the Sisters, &e. all as 
laid down and named in the chart, we got a fair 
wind, sighting Cape Howe on the 15th, gliding 
along under easv sail, when a strong breeze sprung 
up, ending jn a heavy gale^ such as the sailors 
called a regular mijf^r. From its being westerly 
we had plenty of sea^i^oom, which we found ample 
occasion for before it blew out. We were unfortun- 
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ately laden with a too light cargo at this time^ 
leaving the vessel with little hold in the ivater, 
making much leeway, and no chance in lying tO; 
the sea began to run so very high that a fair 
wind was made of it under a close-reefed topsail. 
One sea struck us astern, which dashed our boat 
to pieces, making every timber of the vessel trem- 
ble. This was sufficient warning for us to make 
preparation for a bad night of it, which it prored. 
What added much to our discomfort, was, that 
through some oversight, our water being in the 
hold had been neglected to be drawn off the 
previous day; the quantity on deck was soon 
consumed, and now from the seas washing over us 
it was next to an impossibility, in such a storm, to 
open our hatches, being obliged to have two men 
lashed at the wheel, others held on by the rigging, 
whilst at every other wave reaching the breaking 
point astern of us, the hoarse, but thrilling call of 
'' look out," passed along to prepare for a shock, or 
a sweeped deck. There was here a combination 
of the sublime and the terrific, while standing at 
the top of the companion, watching the mountain- 
ous swelling seas. We had now been a day and a 
night without a drop of fresh water, and with little 
prospect of getting at it for some time, if even 
Our captain had now got knocked up with the pre- 
vious night's exertions, but by the greatest good 
fortune we had a fellow passenger on board, who 
was both captain and owner of another ship, and 
he most perseveringly filled the want of our chief 
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mate who had been paid off at Launceston. This 

gentleman declared it to be the worst sea he had 

ever encountered, excepting a hurricane in the West 

Indies. The worst period of this gale occurred 

about 3 P. M. on the 18th, when every soul on 

board looked with doubt on our deliverance. I 

was accidentally on deck at the time beside the 

captain, but to speak to him was next to impossible 

from the fury of the winds, and being surrounded 

as far as the eye could reach with the while and 

foamy drifting spray, at times in a hollow betwixt 

two immense seas^ which deafened the sound of the 

tempest for a while, till the next swell took us up 

again on the summit, then casting us back again 

into the trough, leaving a wake at our bows, the 

rushing foam sounding terrific on the ear ; when on 

the top of the wave nothing could surpass the scene, 

so frequently described as the angry waters, with 

the dismal yet gleaming cloud penetrating through 

the spray-filled atmosphere, and the sea fowl dashing 

around us, as if exulting at our helpless state. 

About this period one sea struck us with much 
force, sweeping over our decks forward to the bows, 
sending both galley and cook, who was inside, out 
of their fast holds, and nearly over the bows alto- 
gether. One could not but take notice of this 
functionary as he got disentangled from his rather 
perilous situation. He had no occasion to be there, 
as no fire had been used for the last twenty-eight 
hours. These doctors generally come in for a 

s3 
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share of what is going. The conduct of every one 
on board was noble, not a murmur was heard^ all 
were aware of the impossibility of obtaining water 
with such seas breaking over us, however much 
we longed for it ; besides the circumstance of the 
boat being gone, with little chance of escape left, 
(was sometimes spoken of), should the vessel foun- 
der under one of those seas which made her tim- 
bers shiver again at each pooper. On the morning 
of the 19th, the wind lulled, (or as the sailors 
termed it, the neck of the storm was broken), leav- 
ing a jumbling swell, now like to roll the masts 
out of the vessel. At daybreak the hatches were 
opened with great alacrity, the seamen, as well as 
ourselves, anxious about obtaining some water, 
which can only satisfy that worst of cravings to 
bear, thirst. In less than ten minutes from the 
time of lifting the hatch, we had coffee served 
round ; but here again we had much difficulty in 
enjoying this hot and welcome beverage, from the 
rolling of the vessel in the now becalmed and sub- 
siding swell. Every thing in and about the cabin 
was upset, the table itself was broke loose, owing 
to the extraordinary grasping it had sustained 
through the past gale, each one catching by it tUl 
there was left not a sound leg to stand on. Two 
of our fellow passengers, a gentleman and his son, 
who were wrecked some years ago at the mouth of 
the Derwent, described this as accompanied with a 
greater degree of anxiety than the wreck itself^ 
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from the protracted gale and want of water, which 
it must be allowed, is ill even to bear but for two 
days. 

There ^was one incident occurred at the com- 
mencement of this voyage, well calculated to show 
that a sense of propriety is in these colonies not 
only expected, but demanded, when occasion re- 
quires. A person at different times came to the 
cabin table in a state of intoxication. As there 
were no females on board this was at first overlook- 
ed, till at last it was agreed on by all, to send him 
(in the common phrase) to Coventry, as the only 
means of benefiting himself, and checking a nui&* 
ance. This was done — he sat for days at the table a 
mate — all pledging wine, but with himself. During 
the storm, although there was no proper meal to 
sit down to, still the mode of cure was kept up, 
which proved a most effectual one, at least in this 
ease it proved so, tor the time. He being a person 
of some reflection, smarted under it till the last day 
of our voyage, when a gentleman with considerable 
tact and good feeling, made a few remarks in pro- 
posing his health, at same time making known to 
him the baneful effects likely to ensue, should he 
persevere in such conduct, which was acknowledged 
in an equally suitable manner. During the course 
of this day we came in view of mount Dromedary, 
getting gradually under the lee of the east coast of 
New South Wales, passing in succession Bateman's 
bay. Point Upright, Cape George, and about dark 
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off Botany bay, Cape Banks, and Cape Solander, 
forming the north and south points of entrance to 
it. Here it may be remarked, that the cursory 
reader is apt to consider this as the entrance to 
Sydney, arising from the terms stiJl vulgarly in 
use throughout Britain as applicable to the colony, 
and owing to this bay being first taken notice ot 
by early navigators, from its extensive and well 
sheltered appearance. Over this entrance was, as 
we passed, a sort of fiery meteor, leading most of 
us to consider it an artificial light, tempting some 
of us from such belief to bet a long cork, the pay- 
ing of which afterwards, was the key to a most 
agreeable meeting, where we told our storms o'er 
again on a more secure footing than that recently 
experienced. We entered the outer Heads of Port 
Jackson about midnight, expecting to get anchor- 
ing off the inner Heads, but the tide and wind 
baffled us, by carrying us out again past the light- 
house, where we lay off till next morning, getting 
then a fine breeze inwards. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Sydney Heads — ^Port Jackson — Bays and Islands upward 
— Sydney Coye — Darling Harbour— Population of New 
South Wales — Appearance of River up to Parramatta— 
Buildings^ &c.^Stea]ners^ &c. 

The entrance between Port Jackson or Sydney 
Heads have a singularly deserted looking appear- 
ance, when compared with the immense bustle 
shortly to be met with, after getting up a few 
miles farther. These outer north and south Heads, 
(in latitude 33" 61' S. longitude 151° 19' 4<5" E.) 
are very steep, the sea breaking on the rocks with 
considerable force even in very fine weather. On 
the south side is the light house with a flag staff 
and semaphore, placed a little more to the north- 
ward. Nothing else is seen which could lead one 
to suppose they were entering one of the finest 
harbours in the world, till reaching the inner 
Heads on the west side of the entrance, and steer- 
ing past a floating light, which is placed near the 
rocks called the Sow and Pigs, then passing Wat- 
son's bay, where stand a few neat looking residen- 
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ces of pilots, the magnificence of this harbour 
bursts into view with fine effect. While passing, 
the following different islands and bays studded 
here and there with neat looking buildings, mostly 
formed with an excellent quality of stone, to be 
had near the spot. Shark's island — Bottle and 
Glass — Rose bay — Point Piper — Charles island — 
Blackburn cove — Garden island — Palmer's cove — 
Pinch Gut island — Farm cove and Macquarrie 
fort, which latter stands on Point Bennilong, and 
round which lies Sidney cove, containing ships o£ 
almost every size, and from different nations, hav- 
ing at this time two ships of war, the scene present- 
ed altogether a fine marine view. Round the next 
point, (Point Dawes,) is Darling harbour, contain- 
ing many ships also, loading and unloading at the 
different wharfs, stores, &c. many of much great- 
er magnitude than people in the mother country 
would expect to find in a penal settlement, scarce- 
ly fifty years established. This beautiful and ex- 
tensive sheet of water, is. navigable up to the town 
of Parramatta, which lies about 16 miles above 
Sydney, having many turnings and creeks branch- 
ing off in different directions. The population of 
New South Wales is now supposed to exceed 
106,000. 

On proceeding up to Parramatta in one of those 
steam boats which ply daily between the two 
places, we passed Cockle bay — Cockatoo island^ 
Kissing point, &c. besides a number of public build- 
ings, such as the Lunatic asylum, the Orphan 
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schools, the Commissariat buildings, and amongst 
the private residences,* were two belonging to the 
Macarthnr family, a name which will ever be con- 
nected with the prosperity of these colonies, whose 
houses and possessions throughout the country, 
stand monuments of industry rewarded. For in- 
stance, the Camden estate, lying near to Liverpool, 
and ^which belongs to a junior branch of this fami- 
ly, has a community of its own, employing many 
artificers, both growing and manufacturing tobacco, 
wool, &c. to a considerable extent* 

The town of Parramatta is situated at the falls, 

which check further navigation. The governor of 

New South Wales has a fine country seat here, 

the garden and grounds being well laid off, at 

which there is also an observatory. There are 

some good inns, shops, and small factories, giving 

the place a stirring sort of look. On the opposite 

side of the river, (over which there is a substantial 

bridge built) is a female factory on an extensive 

scale, the more refractory convicts being kept here. 

In some of the gardens about this neighbourhood, 

were oranges hanging in great clusters, and of a 

very good quality. From the recent heavy rains, 

we found the roads almost impassable ; indeed the 

roads generally throughout New South Wales are 

very deficient, giving Van Dieman's land much the 

start in the improvement of Macadamizing. Here 

are also some good boarding schools, where I met 

a young townsman of my own, about to be intro- 
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duced to one of these seminaries^ by his father, 
who had just come down from the district of New 
England for this purpose. This gentleman inform- 
ed me that New^ England had come quite up to his 
expectations as a pastoral country. Indeed this 
recently discovered portion of territory along with 
the Big River, and Port Essington, though far dis- 
tant from each other, at present attract much at- 
tention. I met parties from all of these places, 
equally sanguine, that in their opinion, and from 
their situation and resources, no doubt need be en- 
tertained of their ultimately becoming good settle- 
ments. 

On again sailing down from Parramatta towards 
Sydney, the many windings necessary in navigat- 
ing the river, reminded me of its resemblance to 
the Links of the Forth near Stirling. The banks 
of this river, however, being more thickly timber- 
ed, and vessels of considerably greater tonnage can 
load and unload : the many mangrove trees on the 
water's edge, giving it rather a picturesque appear- 
ance. In this neighbourhood is a salt factory of 
considerable extent, and round at Darling harbour 
and Wattle bay are steam mills for grinding, slip 
docks for building, &c. Besides the steamers ply^ 
ing upwards from Sydney, there are others of a 
larger size for coasting to Maitland, Wollongong, 
Moreton bay, Shoalhaven, the Maclay, Big River, 
Newcastle, Hunter's River, Morpeth, Port Mac- 
quarrie, Port Stephens, &c. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



S 



Sydney — Goyernment Domain, Gardens, &c.*— >Wolomo- 
loo, &c. — ^Public buildings — Courts of Justice—- Market, 
Barracks, Theatre, &c. — Cant terms. 

Sydney is finely situated, the principal streets 
running southward from between Darling harbour 
and Sydney cove, at the head of which stands the 
present governor's house, but of no beauty, the 
range of offices belonging to it, looking to much 
more advantage. There is, however, a very fine 
palace in process of building for his excellency im- 
mediately behind Fort Macquarrie, and commuid- 
ing an excellent view of the harbour. The go- 
vernment domains and botanic gardens are beauti- 
fully laid off here, with a fine drive around. The 
inhabitants of Sydney having access to them at all 
times, the splendour of carriages and gaiety of 
promenading parties to be met with here are equal 
to any I have seen in PhoBuix park, Hyde park, 
Kensington gardens, or even the Tuilleries gar- 
dens. In the cove adjoining these gardens, (called 
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Farm cove), are two very commodious bathing ma- 
chines; visitors contracting for the use of them, 
which must prove a great luxury during those 
months when the hot winds are oppressive, parti- 
cularly in the neighbourhood of the sandy dis- 
tricts so common here, and at Adelaide. These 
winds are generally termed brickfielders. 

There are some private residences of great beau- 
ty and structure about Wolomoloo, and the Surrey 
hills, all tending much to the embellishment of 
the environs. There is also near to the former 
place, a very extensive jail or bridewell, nearly 
finished, and similar in plan to those at Glasgow 
and Philadelphia, having governor's house in the 
centre, with the different buildings radiating £rom 
it, leaving a passage in front of each, and the 
whole surrounded with a high wall. To the 
southward are a few other Jpublic buildings, as 
the college, the poor's house, or Carter's bar- 
racks, while nearer the town are two Ughtand airy 
looking buildings, appropriated to two very differ- 
ent purposes ; the one for the meetings of the go- 
vernor and council, the other an hospital. ' In this 
neighbourhood are many oiEces of various kinds, 
both for the clergy and laity, as the registration 
oiEce, land office, prisoners* barracks, and emigrants 
barracks, where those who arrive by government 
ships have accommodation for a fixed period, or 
till they find engagements. It is not generally 
understood in England, that those who have the 
emigration funds extended to them for a passage 
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%m a privaie ship, have no claim to the benefit 
fliis institation on arrival, yet such is the case, 
A it 'would be well that all emigrants were made 
/ftre of it, so that they make preparations accord- 
^y. There are periods when tiie demand for 
JOfurers is not so great as at other times, and 
oigTaiits may even find it their interest to take a 
w days for inquiry before forming engagements. 
'The supreme court beii^ open while I was 
lere, ^ire took occasion to drop in at times, and see 
le mode adopted here for disposing of criminal 
ises, many of them being what is colonially termed 
ktt&fe distilled. These incorrigibles, when found 
jidlty, if not condemned, are mostly sent to More* 
^ftnbay, or Norfolk island, where they vegetate for 
tie time ^cified in durance vile. The juries who 
lit here, are either military or civil • the law is 
fliat of England, where an unanimous verdict can 
alone decide the case ; but the military jury, is 
generally considered the best. Instances have oc- 
curred of the prisoner challenging every respect- 
able layman, till the jury got packed with those 
having a feeling towards him, and thereby thwart- 
ing the ends of justice in their decision. The 
most of the constables and other emancipists to be 
seen in these courts giving their evidence on a case 
of life or death, does not well accord with that 
hurried, and to all appearance callous, kissing of 
the book, making oath to tell the truth, and 
nothing but the truth. I may appeaf rather fas- 

T 2 
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tidious, bnt in this opinion, I stand not alone 
The prisoners to be tried are walked up to this 
court in the mornings in chained gangs. The 
chaining of one of these men appeared to us 
superfluous, as he used a crutch, but even this did 
not exempt him. There are two other courts of 
justice open every day, and equal in all respects to 
Bow street for humorous cases, being much supe- 
rior, however, as a building. The one court is for 
the trial of convicts, and the other for free peopk. 
The contrast here, as regards the order kept 
in them was striking. In the former court, the 
most orderly conduct is alone permitted, all with 
the exception of magistrates or clerks, are, or have 
been convicts ; the prisoner, an assigned servant, 
perhaps, guilty the previous evening of some mis- 
demeanour or other. The case is read over, and 
promptly decided. One case was brought forward 
well calculated to excite much pity. A yoang 
female possessing considerable beauty was brought 
to the bar for having left her service in company 
with a gay Lothario. She had served her employ- 
er for a considerable time faithfully, till this oc- 
currence ; but she being a convict^ her former sins 
were twice told over to her, the magistrate with 
good tact and taste addressed her, taking notice of 
her personal attractions giving rise to flattery, and 
leading to her own destruction, finishing his re- 
marks by sentencing her to confinement in the fac< 
tory, where many female convicts are confined, and 
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where some curious scenes have occurred by the 
inmates (reyeUing in their own depravity), break- 
ing out, and for a while carrying all before them. 

Inmiediately opposite to the convict office, stands 
the hall of liberty. In this tribunal for free trans- 
gressors, conduct the very opposite is to be seen, 
quondam chums are about the door, and up at the 
vrindows inside and outside, watching the progress 
of a case. The evidence as it pleases or displeases, 
calling forth the knowing wink, nod, or shake of 
the head, which is passed along, and understood as 
quickly and correctly by the parties concerned, as 
ever Captain Marryatt's infallible code of signals 
were at sea. Having given a scene which occur- 
red in the former court, I may give also one here. 
After the disposal of a case, (the theft of some 
bags), where a party affirmed that he '' still see'd 
the marks on e'm made by his own indiwidg'el 
hands;'' a goat was then brought in, when a person 
made oath that " this here goat was his own mas- 
ter's property, for he know'd the marks upon the 
horns.'' The other party proved it to be his, setting 
the former evidence at nought, which contradiction 
appeared to have little effect on the original claim- 
ant's feelings of veracity. After a few other 
humorous cases, mostly connected with being a 
leetle top heavy, we left it, being quite convinced, 
that here as elsewhere, the unfortunate person 
is ever ready to consider himself an ill used man, 
be his conduct what it may. 

tS 
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Immediately behind thia police building are the 
public stocks, where were to be seen several unfor- 
tunates sitting wuh their feet stuck through the 
appertures with rueful countenances, paying the 
penalty of their misdeeds. This is what is termed 
in colonial slang, taking it out in timber; not hav- 
ing the hard cash to pay the fine imposed, they 
thus liquidate the debt by sitting a few hours in 
this wooden grappler, to be gazed at by those pass- 
ing. Some old stagers sat looking about them 
with the utmost indifference to their situation, 
whilst others more modest, shaded the face with 
cottage bonnet or scooped cap. 

To the north of this building stands the market 
place, being much 141 form of an arcade, having the 
boards or ventilators to open or shut as the heat of 
the day may require. Ladies and others generally 
visit those markets in the morning before the sun 
becomes oppressive. In the same street (George 
street), are the military barracks, on the west side 
also, having an entrance from three different direc 
tions. This is quite a favourite resort, from the 
continued display of parades, accompanied with 
some excellent music, the public participating in 
the pleasure of those exhibitions, which are kept 
up to a considerable, and perhaps necessary extent, 
in these settlements. 

The old prison stands next in this neighbour- 
hood ; but the colony having outgrown it, the new 
one (in a much more healthy place) as already 
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spoken of, will soon receive its inmates, and there- 
by remove a nuisance from the town. The custom 
house, the commisariat stores^ &c. lie more toward 
the harbour, and are of moderate extent, when 
compared with the stores and other buildings of 
private individuals here. Those, along with the 
banks, warehouses, shops, inns, &c. throughout 
the town, are of a first rate description, almost in- 
credible for the age and original circumstances of 
the colony. 

The prices given for building sites in some places 
are very great. A piece of ground was shown to 
me sold at one time by an improvident person for 
as many glasses of rum, as it is now worth thou- 
sands of pounds, (a rather curious mode of reckon- 
ing^ — ^here is a change indeed! 

Next to George street, Pitt street comes into 

notice from its extent and business-like appearance, 

running nearly parallel with the former. In this 

street is the theatre which is neatly fitted up inside, 

and having, as every where else, some good and 

some indifferent actors. We supposed that comedy 

was not only performed better, but took better with 

such a promiscuous audience, who, by the way, are 

the most loyal subjects I have seen, if the a[dau- 

sive bawling out in chorus, to a very mediocre 

song, about fighting fyr king and country, is to 

be considered as a proof of loyalty — Queen 

might have roused their enthusiasim too much, 

and was wisely left out, so as the company in 

the boxes might have some hearing left them. 
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The orchestra was well conducted, and the nation^ 
al anthem played and received with fine effeot. 
Daring the interval the gallery had quite a comecly 
of its own, but in this they are no worse than 
many at home in England. We were informed of 
an excellent philharmonic society who have occa- 
sional concerts, but had no opportunity of attending 
any of them. 

Every one in travelling must have observed that 
in the different localities are particular words, al- 
most universally used among certain classes, to con- 
vey all opinions, actions, &c. ; so here the word 
knocked is applied in promiscuous profusion. Ask 
a landsman or a seaman what time he has been out 
here? The one will tell you, he has knocked 
about these colonies so long, — the other he has 
knocked about the coast, &c. — or some candidate for 
fanciful notoriety, thinks proper to give his neigh- 
bour a punch on the head, a blow on the stomach, 
or a kick on the shins, neither of which visitations 
are to be sneezed at. The sufferer in making his 
complaint, usually sums up his grievances in the 
very laconic saying of his being knocked about by 
this here fellow, who is always knocking about after 
some mischief or other. I thought these all very 
applicable, but when applied to spending of money, 
it appeared otherwise. The spendthrift comes from 
the bush with a few months' wages, which is soon 
squandered away. This he calls knocking down so 
many pounds, in about as many hours or days as 
circumstances would permit. 
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I saw an instance of this^ where a gentleman 
gave his servant who had just arrived from the 
cattle station, an order on the bank for £5 as part 
-wages. From the calm and collected maimer of 
this person, one would have supposed him incapable 
of all foolish conduct; but next morning, while sit- 
ting with the same gentleman, a messenger came to 
intiinate that his servant was in the chokey, (police 
office}, and wanted more money to pay the fine for 
liberation, he having managed to knock doum the 
£5 in a very short time certainly. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Inhabitanta — Speculations— ^Chinese Edict — A Project — 
Botany Bay excursion — A Snake— Flag Staff Hill — 
Hyde Park — ^Lirery-i-^A recognition — Crimp trick*^ 
Single Bpurs— Bird seller. 

Sydney perhaps contains a class of keener specula- 
tors than is to be found throughout the whole 
world, business, land sales, prices current, an over- 
stocked market, or scarcity, news by the latest ar- 
rival, &c. is the order of the day from the youngest 
to the oldest, all displaying an equal interest; one 
has but to pass along George's street to be convinc- 
ed of thiis, for from the harbour to the hay market 
this space includes every shade and degree of mer- 
chants and merchandize — quite a CornhiU in its 
bustle. The inhabitants are computed in and 
about Sydney to be 26,000 ; if so, they turn out 
well in business hours. A few instances of their 
speculative propensities may be given, which oc- 
curred during my stay amongst them. First the 
article of rice, from the scarcity of wheat, &c. oc- 
cupied much attention, and greater fluctuation 
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could scarcely be in the rising and falling of prices 
as the reports of a morning circulated in the auc- 
tion rooms, where great quantities of this commo- 
dity was sold, affording oftentimes much amuse- 
ment to those who had little interest in it further 
than watching the progress of events. The sales 
of foreign produce at home was nothing to this. 
Here stood the men of thousands and the men of 
straw, all anxious to play their own game to the 
best advantage, according to the quantity of stock 
in their own hands. One day it brought 4d. per lb. 
the next day a ship arrived from Batavia with a 
cargo. This was an English damper to some, and 
a cheerer to others; — the next sale bringing but 
l|d. per lb. Then by way of change comes con- 
flicting statements of our rupture with the Chinese, 
who had shut their ports for a short time to check 
the smuggling of opium, which had become so an- 
noying to the government of the celestial empire. 
A friend who was lying off Wampoa at the time, 
kindly favoured me with a copy of the proclama- 
tion issued by the Chinese during this very import- 
ant crisis, part of it was to the following effect : — 

** Whereas it has been graciously permitted by the heads 
of the Chinese empire to foreigners of every nation to come 
hither for commercial purposes now nearly two hundred 
years, during which time ye hare been steeped in the good- 
ness and hounty of our emperor, and have obtained profit and 
advantage beyond all measure ; moreover the tea and rhubarb 
of our central land are indispensable articles for ye foreign- 
ers, how much your very lives depend upon them ye cannot 
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indeed but know. Our emperor has not the ilightest necei- 
lity to trade niith you, but could ye exist a single day vfere 
ye not to trade with us ? Your opium store ships conrey 
and warehouse the drug in unbroken succession, which has 
led to native traitors connecting themselyes with you in the 
sale thereof, and our ignorant common people taking delight 
in smoking it, hare now spread the evil and odious habit over 
the whole of our empire. There are those who say that your 
object is to drain China of its wealth, and deprive its subjects 
of their lives; opinions of this kind, however, we, out of com- 
passion stop not to discuss. The territory of the central land 
produces the five precious metals in rich profusion, its trea- 
suries and stores are heaped up and running over, how could 
ye by your petty arts exhaust us ? Now, however, the indig- 
nation of the great emperor has been fairly aroused at these 
wicked practices, and the hourly thought of his heart is to do 
away with them for ever. It is the voice of the great emper- 
or, as of heaven itself, that gives forth the command, and 
where he wills it, it cannot but take eilect. It appears that 
already reports of several hundred seizures have been made. 
As for those villains grown gray in this nefarious traffic, and 
with no fear of death before their eyes, these shall be award- 
ed the awfiil penalty of the law, as was the case with Ko- 
Aping, Ho-Laoukin and others. Too many of our native 
Chinese have, for this drug, lost their lives, as is most natural. 
All now look upon your actions as those of an enemy, they 
therefore cast your opimn on the public roads, and look upon 
it as dross and dung, and we would again ask you, what is it 
that you still hope forp Are not your hearts yet changed? If 
from first to last ye obstinately adhere to your stupidity, and 
awake not, we have only to memorialize the emperor that he 
shut up the port, and stop the foreign trade for «t;er>— after the 
port shall have been shut up, no matter whether ye may brin^ 
opium or not, the tea and rhubarb of the inner land will net 
be permitted to leave the country, and thus we may instantly 
hold the life of every foreigner at our command." 

Taoukwang, ISth year, VHth moon, January, 183?. 
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After the issuing of this proclamation the port 
was shut, and then opened for a short period, when 
information again reached Sydney of another tem- 
porary cessation in business. Here was food for 
speculation! The tea and rhubarb of the inner 
land must become scarce. One would have almost 
supposed from the excitement produced, that there 
was some truth in the Chinese statement that tve 
could not exist a single day^ were we not to trade 
with them. Tea, tea, was the subject^of conversa- 
tion at the table and on the pavement, some bought 
largely, others made small investments, no matter 
what their calling might be^^^sarts and drays were 
to be seen busily employed in conveying loads of 
tea from store to store, whilst the auction rooms 
were, as usual, filled with anxious faces, some sel- 
ling out, others buying up. So much did prices 
fluctuate at this time, that in one short week it 
rose from £5 per chest to £10, IQs. then falling 
again nearly to its original value. Some individ- 
uals netting very handsome sums, without ever see- 
ing the article ; having, I daresay, little or no ob^ 
jection that the voice of the greaM emperor might 
be proclaimed at Taoukwang, how and then, with 
similar results. 

From the great mortality during the past season 
amongst the working bullocks in New South 
Wales, (chiefly arising from the late scarcity of 
water,) many of the settlers were subjected to great 

loss and inconvenience, in not being able to convey 

u 
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their wool, &c* to a market or port, necessarily at 
a distance. This has been the means of starting 
a project amongst the speculators, which appears 
both feasible and practicable, and would certainly 
be of great service in a country so subject to 
droughts, viz. the introduction of the camel, an 
animal which the provident bounty of Heaven ha^ 
given to other eastern countries. It is well known, 
that the camel, by its persevering strength, modera* 
tion in the use of food, and the singularity of its 
internal structure, which enables it to lay in a 
stock of water for several days, enables it to con- 
vey bulky commodities over jdaces which could 
not otherwise be passed in the absence of watering 
stations. There is, no doubt, considerable risk 
attached to the scheme, whether the Australian 
climate would be congenial to the nature of this 
useful animal; but from the spirit of enterprize 
throughout the colonies, it is likely to be put to 
the test some time or other. 

The land inunediately in the neighbourhood of 
Sydney is of a very sandy nature, yet several 
gardens are to be seen, producing excellent crops of 
vegetables, &c. On an excursion across to Botany 
bay, which lies a few miles from Sydney, over 
some immense sand heaps and scrub, we raised 
many birds of beautiful plumage, but as evei^ 
where else in these colonies, unmelodious in their 
notes. An incident occurred in this trip which 
might have cost me some pain afterwards.^ 0« 
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paasiiig along, I stepped over what was taken by 
myself for a stick; but my friends along with 
lae, and immediately behind, observing it. move, 
gave the alarm. This was a snake, partly coiled 
np ; its small head, with the keen and dtnost dazs&- 
lii^ eyes, gazing equally astonished as ourselves. 
His fate was soon fixed, by sending a shot through 
him. The dying evolutions of this reptile surpass- 
ed any thing I could have supposed, raising itself 
up to a considerable height, then recoiling over 
again. When dead it produced a sort qf sickening 
sensation on our touching the clammy body. We 
had it skinned as a trophy of this (new to us) sort 
of game, which measured seven feet loi^. This 
creature seldom or never attacks a human being, ex- 
cept when trode upon, -when its sting is most dead- 
ly. I was congratulated, and at same time felt 
most grateful, on this my narrow escape from such 
a troublesome customer. The snake is considered 
to he the only dangerous creature existing on the 
Australian soil. 

A monument is erected at Botany bay to the 
memory of Captain Cook. 

In this neighbourhood were some parties clear- 
ing the land by burning the scrub, and setting 
off the poor lizards which abound here, in all di- 
rections, one kind of which the natives are very 
fond of as food. 

In and around Sydney, die natives are a very 
degenerate race, compared with those more in the 

u2 
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interior, ^here European vices or luxuries are yet 
unknown; they retaining all that bounding elasti- 
city of gait to which the Sydney Uacks are now 
strainers. 

One of the finest views possibly to be met with, 
is that from the Flag-staff hill, situated between 
Darling harbour and Sydney cove> commanding 
both harbours ;•— the many coves and islands i^hich 
lie both above and below the town, with its ship- 
pingy (a sight ever interesting any where) vessels 
entering, others unfurling sails for departure, the 
shining freestone buildings, the Blue Mountains on 
the west, the windmills to the east, &c. all form- 
ing a most panoramic view. 

Hyde park to the southward is also quite a place 
of recreationfor the inhabitants, with its fine drive 
around, in connection with the government domain, 
&c. where are to be seen, turns outy with liveried 
servants, equal to Hyde park in the opposite part 
of the globe, and many equipages daily making 
circuit of the domain This park is a fine level 
ground, of which the youths in Sydney take the 
benefit for their matches and games. A meet- 
ing for a game at cricket came off one day betwixt 
the officers of a ship of war in the port, and the 
club composed of gentlemen in Sydney. After 
some good play, the sons of Neptune came off 
second best However nimble or agile they may 
be on the shrouds, they were at fault at this time 
on the sod, giving the victory to the Anglo-Aus- 
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tralians; but with that good feelii^, which, at 
all times, shotild be the leading feature in every 
match. The race course is now removed from 
this to the distance of about 3 miles, in the di- 
rection of Botany bay. 

Much as has been said in favour of the elegan- 
ces, &c. to be met with here, there are also (as 
might be expected) those whom a Boz could alone 
describe, having a great deal of " that 'ere feller- 
ing'^ sort of style, congratulating themselves on 
being out here in preference to the old country, 
where, to use the words of Jack Rag respecting his 
customers, '^you may wait a long time ere you 
catch *em coming bach again/' Indeed I have been 
told by those having government servants^ that 
many would consider it a second banishment to be 
sent back to the old country. 

On going into a merchant's shop one day I ob- 
served a quantity of yellow paint, which I learned 
would not sell. The reason given was rather 
laughable; the prisoners have a yellow stripe of 
cloth on their clothing, which is called the govern- 
ment livery, so no one will have any thing to do 
with this colour if they can help it, placing yellow 
paint at a discount, as well as every thing else of a 
similar colour. 

At another place of business, where several 
assigned servants were constantly employed, I had 
frequently observed a smart looking fellow answer 
to the appellation of Neighbour. My curiosity was 

u3 
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excited to ask if this was the man's name? The 
explanation when given^ turned out to he of a an« 
gular nature. The master had apjdied for an ad- 
ditional servant, and this man was sent. As he en- 
tered the door, another of the servants observing 
him with a scrutinizing eye for a moment, at last 
welcomed him with a '' Halloa, neighbour! its you, 
is it? '' it was. The mystery was soon unriddled, 
they had been both confined in one cell, and con- 
demned to die; a reprieve was sent, they were sepa- 
rated, then banished. Here the friends again 
met for the first time, since their preparation to- 
gether for an ignominious death, and to a hurried 
eternity. They were both good looking men, and 
apparently improved in their habits. 

An instance of a superior female mind, with a 
good education, came forcibly into notice. At the 
boarding house where I lived, wtas a very active 
servant, we frequently had remarked her polite ad* 
dress to strangers, attended with a kind of melan- 
choly look, no doubt arising from her situation, 
when we learned that she and her husband were 
fourteen year's convict^ for resetting stolen goods. 
On ascertaining I was about to sail for London, she 
told her history freely, with a request that I or my 
friend would convey a parcel to her relatives, with 
whom her two children lived. We were so struck 
with the writing, that I could scarcely believe) it 
her's till convinced by herself it was so. The 
style of language used to convey an advice to her 
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deprived and unfortunate children was most touch- 
ing ; it was the feelings of a parent, and the lan-> 
guage of contrition combined. She asked us to 
read it, in the hope, I daresay, of showing us with 
what feelings of regret she viewed her misconduct 
Still there are many to be met with here whose 
contrition is very questionable ; their tact being to 
keep clear, in future, of a court of justice, despising 
all honourable conduct, and ready to express a be- 
lief that there is not such a thing as honesty in 
existence ; it being but the chimera of an enthusi- 
astic brain, who, but for the disease, would become 
like to themselves. Better proofs, however, of man. 
kind are predominant. 

There is a class of men generally to be found at 
sea port towns, known by the name of crimps ; one 
of these characters advised a boy belonging to a 
ship in which I sailed, to run away from his mas- 
ter, promising at the same time to get him employ- 
ment elsewhere, as an able-bodied seaman. The 
bait took, he stowed the confiding and ambitious 
youth out of the way, then walking deliberately 
back to the ship, inquired if they had lost a hand? 
He was told what he knew very well, getting an 
offer at the same time of £3 if he could find the 
delinquent. The villain delivered up the poor de- 
luded boy to punishment, after getting the money 
promised, which sum was deducted from the earn- 
ings of the boy, who looked rather foolish on find- 
ing out the person who betrayed him. 
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A convict stated that when pursuing his dis- 
honest practices, if at a horse market or fair, the 
farmer who was observed to wear but one spur on the 
heel, was ever considered the most accessible and 
convenient subject to operate on, his mind being ge- 
nerally more iBxed on the cattle before him, than 
the purse in his pocket — a fair warning for those 
knights of the single spur to beware in future* 

Being in a shop one day we were much amused 
with the woman^s description of a parrot she had 
for sale, poor dear! sweet little soul! there never 
was such a bird known! the darling! it knew every 
thing! then finished with a long list of offers made 
for it by different people. ^ After purchasing some 
small articles, there being numerous birds, 8tc. for 
sale, we priced a cockatoo which was perched 
very sagacious-like on a stick. This bird was a 
wonderful bird also, it not only knew every thing, 
but could speak every thing. While thus describ- 
ing its abilities, the woman very coaxingly patted 
it, requesting this favourite to repeat her words. 
The bird was, however, either unable, unwilling, or 
very obtuse, we waiting patiently for the exhibi- 
tion. ' At last the woman lost all patience, and 
broke out into a passion, while the imperturbable 
object of her rage, sat listejiing to one of the com- 
pletest Billingsgate lectmes ever delivered. If the 
bird did pick up what she uttered, it would be no 
fit domestic for ears polite; there was much of a 
Wapping and St. Giles lecture here combined. 
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There has frequently occurred instances of men 
origiiially sent out here as a punishment, amassing 
large sums of money and property. Yet it is not 
uncommon to see some such taking the lead in 
philanthropic works and other affairs in. connection 
with the colony, from curious motives. Some more 
mercenary taking the lead, nay, having the com- 
mand of markets to a great extent, other merchants 
bowing with submission to their influence; such 
are the changes to be witnessed on the circum- 
stances of many. 

There is a song current among this class with 
not a little humour in it; as far as I can recollect, 
it goes thus: — 

True patriots we, so be it understood. 
We left our country, for our country's good. 

To take another and a better view of it, however, 
one need not go far to find individual instances of 
great merit. How much misery may be traced to 
errors committed by the neglect of parents to in- 
culcate good principles — education, example, false 
pride, &c. which ofttimes lead to the corrupting 
of a naturally good heart; crime ensued — punish- 
ment was awarded — yet the germs of good were 
not thoroughly eradicated. Their very disgrace 
roused them to exertions during servitude, and in 
some instances these have become useful members 
of society. Others again may have been over- 
zealous in their political opinions, and have suffer- 
ed the degradation of banishment, through this 
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delusive enthusiasm ^ich leads men into the most 
absurd reasonings. Yet these men can be estimable 
any where, and there are instances to be found of 
their becoming men of much influence after expa- 
triation. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

Accident in the harbour -^Burying ground— Churches^ 
Lectures, &c.-— Institutions — An Australian opinion of 
Britain — ^Education, and digressional contrast-— Iitforma- 
tion to Querists. 

A VERY melancholy accident ocvarred shortly 
after my arrival in Sydney, from the upsetting of 
a boat within the Heads, when three persons were 
unfortunately drowned, the captain of the ship 
William Mitchell, (recently arrived from Scot- 
land), his apprentice, and a gentleman belonging to 
Sydney. The bodies were got shortly after, and 
buried alongside of each other in the Presbyterian 
burying ground. We next day walked out to see 
these burying grounds, which lie to the south of 
Sydney, and are divided into those of the Episco- 
palian, the Scottish Presbyterian, the Catholic, and 
the Jewish persuasions. One could spend much 
time here in reading the many epitaphs on the 
different tombstones^ some well applied, while 
others had better been left alone on the characters 
of men whose lives belied them. The tomb of 
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the great convict capitalist who died recently, and 
was said to leave an annual income of £30,000, 
stands prominent ; but the relations have shown 
good taste in the finely moulded stone, and plain 
inscription, without encomium. 

Amongst the different religious establishments 
here, the Roman Catholic cathedral stands most 
conspicuous, from extent and architecture. It is 
buat of stone, the arches and galleries supported 
by very tall and light looking pillars of wood. 
This splendid structure has been upwards of six- 
teen years in process, but now nearly completed, 
having regular service performed every Sunday 
within its walls. This congregational sect appear- 
ed much like to those in the mother country, con- 
sisting of the two extreme classes. 

Next to this building stands St. James' Episco- 
pal church, situated also at the north end of 
Hyde park. This erection, like to the supreme 
court adjoining it, is of brick, having a spire. 
The bishop of Australia presides in this church, 
which is very commodiously arranged, the princi- 
pal part of the congregation occupying the body 
below, with the gallery at the end, while the left 
hand gallery is occupied by the school, that on 
the right hand is filled with convicts. A neat 
tablet is erected on the wall to the memory of one 
of its former ministers, who died in the perform- 
ance of his duties in the pulpit. After service 
the organist performed one of the best voluntaries 
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I have heard, and is said to be a person of great 
talent in the musical world of the east. 

There are three Presbyterian churches here, 

the largest of which buildings is that one in con- 

necticm with the Australian college, having seats 

aj^ropriated for government people. In another of 

these churches we attended, the delivery of an 

oration partly regarding the death of the young 

men who were drowned; but on this preacher 

making his application, we were not prepared to 

hear the phrases of horse power, and the never 

failing pay through the nose spouted. This style 

in a pulpit, appeared rather singular, however 

much it may be applied elsewhere with effect. 

That which is calculated to excite laughter ought 

to be laid aside, keeping every thing in its time 

and place. 

The Wedeyan and Baptist congregations have 
also very commodious meeting houses. In con- 
nection with the whole of these sects are numer- 
ous philanthropic societies, mostly in a prosperous 
state, shedding their influence around them, and 
under ihe blessing of Providence, meeting with re- 
ward an hundred fold. In speaking of the occa- 
sion which brought forward a particular style of 
lecture in the Presbyterian church, I may take 
notice of another whiph was delivered in an Epis- 
copal church, regarding the present scarcity, arising 
from the late drought. Whether it was the peca- 
liar manner of these two clergymen, or a determi* 
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nation to convey their ideas in colonial style to 
more moderate capacities than one would have 
suHK)sed necessary for those who were present, or 
our want of skill in those things, I know not, but 
it appeared to us a too much straining for the 
effect, (in both cases), of connecting important 
truths and subjects, with the slang terms in use for 
every day occurrences ; with this exception^ how- 
ever, it would have pleased any one to witness the 
respectability and attention of the hearers; the 
sight of those classes or schools of children who at- 
tend the Episcopal churches during divine service, 
raising their infantine voices with one accord to the 
swelling notes of the organ, was well calculated to 
lead the listener to think with reverence of what 
can be accomplished by a virtuous portion of the 
community amongst a convict population, and 
equally pleasing to find such in this far distant 
colony, first founded through crime, but now ad- 
vancing to improvement 

Besides the two colleges and various other semi- 
naries, there is one other institution worthy of 
notice, namely, tbe Normal school, where the 
children from every denomination of religionists 
are received for all branches of education, having 
in view, as the name of the establishment indicates, 
to train up the youth of the colony to be ciqnble 
of acting as teachers of others. These institutioiiB 
are all increasingly supported and patronized, so- 
ciety being now ha(^ily formed here with all de- 
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grees of inhabitants, the bustling, the persevering, 
the talented and the irealthy • men all very useful 
in their own way to forward the good of a comr 
nmnity, though |Ht)mpted to do so from very dif- 
ferent motives, and laudable as they unite in pro- 
moting the common good. 

As regards m^i of influence, it is generally 
imderstood that those of vast possessions have the 
greatest sway in all countries ; if so, Australia now 
begins to show her aristocracy in embryo, from the 
many individuals now occupying fine estates, with 
large tracks of land. Perhaps one of the greatest 
known here, is that part of country near Shoal«! 
haven, held by a member of council, which, in die 
coarse of time, must become an immensely valu- 
able estate. 

On looking at the children in these yous^, 
' though rising colonies^ one cannot but contrast the 
difference (it may be imaginary) betwixt their and 
our school-boy days, in the mother country, where 
every degree of society is long ago matured, and 
where every grade have their enjoyments, which 
extend so much in favour of the young enjoying 
moral, intellectual and physical improvement, at 
one and the same time ; bringing back so many 
pleasing reminiscences of days spent in youth. 
Some are frivolous and spoiled — some pedantic al- 
most unnatural for their age, some clever, some 
duU^ others pugnacious ; a character sure at this 
stage of life to command respect from his friends^ 

x2 
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and fear from his enemies, (if such a term can be 
£q)plied to schooUfellows), the dux and the ddt, 
each meeting at times, and showing their superi- 
ority in different ways, till the period arrives when 
childish thoughts, fiivolities, pugnacity, and pre- 
sumption, must be thrown aside, for the well-being 
of their future career as men, each chalking out a 
course for himself; here then comes the delight of 
having attended old institutions. When after a lapse 
of years, who has not really enjoyed the {feasant 
meeting of old school-fellows, with their now grey- 
haired and respected teacher, honouring the festive 
board, equally pleased to see around him those once 
vexatious youths, now transformed into men of 
business habits or influence, acquired either through 
their connections, ability or industry. He now, in 
place of caUinff order , sits listening to the recount- 
ii^ of battles and feuds, and May-day excursions, 
some not omitting to tell even of their Candlemas 
tricks, where, at times, the pocket of the dominie 
suffered a little by the gratification of his pupil's 
appetite. But there is one part during this happy 
annual meeting which gives rise to many very, me- 
lancholy thoughts; yet it is necessary, and at 
every meeting duly performed, after the cloth's re- 
moval on the tenth of October. This is calling 
over the names of our old school->fellows, each one 
present giving what information he can ci their 
situation or fate! Some absent through sickness, 
some risen to eminence either at home or abroad, 
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flKxme sunk into poverty through misfortune or mis^ 
eonduct^ others dead ! showing what changes the 
lapse of a few years make in classes, as well as on 
the fac« of society generally ^ yet the former is 
more striking to tiiose who now hear the varied lot 
of their companions who started on the same bench- 
es^ each buoyed up with the brightest hopes. 

Such are a few of the pleasii^ retrospective views 
those of the mother country can enjoy> arising from 
the long and well-organized system of education 
^which is open to every degree of society, leaving al- 
most no apology for ignorance in the nineteenth 
century, alike honourable and advant^eous to our 
country, and which some of the Australian families 
still take the benefit of, by sending their o£^aring 
there, (far distant though it be), preferring rather 
to forego their presence for a term of years, than 
deprive them of a British education. 

There are already seminaries of a superior de« 
scription established in Australia, which, as the 
eol<mies advance, will, no doubt, increase both in 
extent and usefulness. Tet the present rising 
generation in many places, have^ as it were, to 
establish them, undergoing similar privations to 
their parents, who in the establishing of the colony 
itself, were denied many pleasures, of which suo- 
ceedii^ generations will reap the benefit. But, says 
a writer, ** Surely nothing is more gratifying to the 
philanthropic mind, than the prospect of being aUe 
to benefit mankind. His is truly a noble destiny, 

x3 
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who becomes one of the foundere of an empire, who 
reveals the energies of a new conntry, that may 
one day take its rank amongst the great natloiis of 
the earth. Indeed ahnost enviable is his fate, who 
is destined to plant in another country tiiose free 
institutions under which he lived at home in the 
mother country^ and which has [daced her high 
amongst nations.'' 

These thoughts struck me more foreibly, after 
walking with a young and talented Anglo-Austra- 
lian to the seminary where were many joyous 
faces beaming with health and happiness, who may 
one day be able to meet in after years, and recall 
Australian reminiscences of institutions sdmilar to 
those oi the other side of the globe. 

Although the facilities for education be still in 
favour of the old country, perseverance here has 
overcome many difficulties, in acquiring both the 
elementary branches and useful accomplishments, 
to a greater extent than is generally su{^03ed. 

On passing along the streets during the stillness 
of an evening, the strings of the harp or piano 
heard from the diiFerent houses, would soon con- 
vince any one that the schaobiuuter is reaUy 
abroad. Another strong jwoof of which occurred, 
»id is worth relating, to show that doctors will 
differ, through a very startling reply given regard- 
ing the view taken of the mother country by some 
here. A young lady, (a native of the colonies), 
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being asked if she would like to go to Britain ? 
aosifBrecL that she would like to see it, but not to 
live in it* On being pressed to gire the reasons, 
she replied^ that from the great number of bad 
people sent out from thence, it must be surely a 
very wicked place to live in ; this was turning of 
the tables truly with interest. 

Being at this stage of putting my notes together, 
I may remark, that a question has often been 
put, and is still expressed by many, wishing to 
know the quality and style of the Australians in 
their dress. But really not being a cannoiseur in 
the art I almost fear to enter on the subject, 
lest I may be found at fault. Suffice it to say, 
however, that the Anglo-Australians and Tasma- 
nians of both sexes, are British in their manners, 
and British in the quality and style of their 
dress, varying according to the seasons, having 
the fashions in profusion, by every arrival; besides, 
from their own ingenuity and taste, they might 
even send back, in return, a ciU worth adoplxng. 
Indeed, were an equal number of either sex from 
the opposite countries brought together promiscu- 
ously, I believe it would be a difficult matter to de- 
cide who were the Australian, or who were the 
Britisli born. It might therefore be recommended 
to tiiose about visiting the Australian colonies, to 
take out clothing similar to what they have been 
accustomed to use; with, of course, light and 
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strong dresaes, as formerly mentioned,* by those 
who intend to live in the interior of the country, 
where tear and wear must be expected^ more than 
in a town Ufe. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Climate — ^Average Acres for Grazing—Irrigation — ^Mine- 
rals— -Seasons — Practical hints from experienced Settlers 
-—Squatting Licenses— Average price of Wheat grown^— 
Stock — ^Wool Season— Returns. 

It is hardly necessary to say much on what is so 
generally understood, that the seasons in Australia 
are exactly the reverse of those in England. Janu- 
ary is the height of the Australian summer^ and 
July is the depth of winter. The climate, from 
its geographical position, is never so cold as that 
experienced in England. I arrived in the colonies 
immediately after the height of summer, and re- 
mained till after winter, and with the exception of 
some very hot days in South Australia, I found 
the climate most genial. It has been observed, 
that in the southern hemisphere, owing to the 
large proportion which sea bears to land, the tem- 
perature does not agree with that of corresponding 
latitudes in the n(»rthem hemisphere, but is gene- 
rally found to be cooler by two or three degrees, 
thtte the temperature of 38** south latitude, might 
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be expected to agree with that of places^ on the 
coast between 40° and 4P of north latitude. 

I arrived also at a period when the country was 
just recovering^ through refreshing rains, fit)m one 
of those visitations these colonies are sometimes 
subjected to, known as Australian droughts, drying 
up lagoons, water holes and rivers, thereby giving 
sufficient evidence of the precarious results attend- 
ing the labour of those who would alone pursue 
the agricultural life, instead of grazing. 

As to the natural features of this vast country, 
and those portions of it which have yet been visit- 
ed, all appear to agree in its being nearly the same, 
having choice districts here and there, with desert 
tracks of the most cheerless description intervening. 
Its soil generally supporting the same peculiar vege- 
tation, and the same peculiar animals, naturally 
leads one to conclude that such sameness extends 
to those parts yet unexplored. An immense track 
of land may appear excellent at a cursory glance, 
but on inquiry, it is frequently found to be little 
esteemed> because deficient in that natural and in- 
dispensable article, water; the great desideratum 
of the colonies. At present, the settler is content- 
ed if he gets a small stream or water hole suffici- 
ent for the washing of his sheep, or watering of 
his herds, and he often travels far to obtain this 
requisite. I found the general average of sheep 
runs to be about 3 acres per sheep ;- and for cattle, 
say, a herd of 6O0, about 8 miles square, varying 
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metre or }ess according to situation for waier, &g. 
Perhaps no country on the face of the globe exhi- 
bits a stronger proof of fertility than the soil of 
New Holland, when influenced by rains. After 
a few refreshii^ sliowers, those plains that looked 
so parched and dried up, in a few weeks present a 
most luxuriant a|qpearance, producing plants, flow- 
ers, and grass to an almost incredible extent, al- 
most covering the herds who feed thereon from a 
person's view; yet such is the extent of range, 
that settlers seldom think of cutting this for hay, 
leaving it to wither away, or, as the natives, more 
frequently do, set fire to it for a next crop; though 
loss of stock at times occurs by these burnings. 

This brings me to speak of the possibility of 
turning more land to profitable account, through 
means of artificial irrigation, which many settlers 
consider to be practicable. Englishmen coming 
from a,country so abundantly suj^lied with water, 
are inclined to estimate and use it as it comes, 
trusting to the bounty of providence for a continu- 
ance. How different would the inhabitants com- 
ing from a corresponding latitude in Europe act, in 
the estimation of this blessing; where, in order to 
raise agricultiiral produce, thefertilityof their soil 
depends on the collecting and preserving of water, 
while our i^culturists in England depend on the 
very opposite, that of draining. 

Australia has hitherto been, strictly speaking, 
a pastoral country, settlers generally finding that 
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they can import wheat cheaper than they could 
grow it, taking the chances of drought into account ; 
and it is likely to continue a pastoral country till 
the density of the population gets to a certain 
point, when the capabilities of the better soil, even 
with the pi^ecarious climate, must then be tested. 
But the practicability of artificial irrigation in 
this colony might easily be tried to some eij^tent, 
before such a climax arrives, and which might give 
more confidence to the intending emigrant. 

Government gangs in New South Wales are to 
be seen daily employed at the improvement of 
roads ; some of such improvements assuming a very 
questionable shape, whether for puUic good or 
private advantage; but for s(»nething like this, 
perhaps the neighbourhood of Sydney might have 
had better roads, and fewer half»finished ones ere 
this. To conduct such works as the forming of 
embankments, water courses, wells, dams, &c. much 
labour would be required ; but there might be suffi- 
cient convict labour found to prove the possifaUity 
of this at the public expense, as an inducement for 
private individuals to follow, should it prove ad- 
vantageous in the production of crops more plenti- 
fully than has yet been done. The situation of 
its rivers favours the plan in many places on the 
southern coast, where aqueducts and reservoios 
might be formed for conveying, during the wet 
season, the surplus water to a proper place for irri- 
gation, whilst on the plain might be formed re- 
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t^eptacles for a supply daring long droughts; be- 
sides rain water has hitherto proved the best for 
the purposes of sheep washing, &c. it being the 
softest of al]. 

When the north west of Africa supported at one 
time many populous nations, it must have been by 
means of the greatest ingenuity in preserving water 
^wHich fell from the clouds, or in raising it from 
livells. Except during those periods of drought, 
wHich are happily not so very frequent here, much 
rain falls in the course of a wet season throughout 
this country, which could be collected. Many fer- 
tile parts of Spain, the south of Italy, Greece and 
Turkey, would become barren were it not for wells, 
pumps, or reservoirs. 

Over the whole territory of New Holland, good 
land is, for the most part, separated from the sea 
<;oa3t by a strip of poor scrubby land or sand hills, 
bearing stunted brushwood of no value or use. 
The appearance of many places are very pictu- 
resque; but I have ieften felt disappointed when 
passing over the hard soil and coarse tufted kan- 
garoo grass, the herbage generally on those unwa- 
tered plains being very thin, presenting to the eye 
much more soil than vegetation^ 

With regard to minerals, coals are to be had 
throughout New Holland, but this article is alone 
furnished by the Australian Newcastle company on 
the Hunter river, 70 miles north of Sydney, where 
the present working mines are, costing about 10$. 

Y 
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per ton at the pit's mouth. This company enjoys 
at present the monopoly of mining, vrhich it is to be 
hoped a few years -will set aside. 

The best freestone I have seen is in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sydney, although stone is to be had in 
the other colonies; but up to this period brick has 
been mostly used for building, where good clay and 
h'mestone are to be found easily* There is also 
ironstone in some districts, which will, no doubt, in 
the course of time, be a rich field for the artizsan* 

Both in New Holland and Van Dieman's land 
the climate is mild and salubrious, the soil in some 
places when well watered, jHroducing both grain and 
vegetables; and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Sydney are grown in abundance peaches, grapes, 
melons, lemons, oranges, &c. The seasons may 
be thus divided: — Spring begins about As end of 
August — Summer of November — Autumn of Feb- 
ruary — Winter of May. During the hottest 
months the thermometer frequently stands as high 
as 130'' in the sun^ and within doors about KXT; 
but during the other months, the cUmate is plea- 
sant as any one could vosh for. The nights, per- 
haps, of any thing, chill, which persons are apt to 
feel more, /rom the heat of the previous day, the 
thermometer not varying so much as might be 
thought. The frequent showers which fall in 
these months are most refreshing. In the upland 
districts, sharp white frosts, and even snows, occur 
in the winter. With the exception of of^thalmia. 
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the drynsas of climate is considered to have a fa- 
vourable effect on the general health of the colo- 
nists. 

As the climate and pastures are peculiarly fa- 
vourable to the breeding of horses, cattle and sheep^ 
and which has been the means of raising these co- 
lonies to the station they now occupy, I will give 
a few practical hints to intending emigrants glean- 
ed from m)me highly respecUAk and old estcMished 
settlers, with whom I came in contact. 

In many respects the situation of an intending 
settler is unenviable. He has emigrated with a 
determination to settle in a new, and (to a great 
extent) unknovm country, with sanguine hopes; 
every thought is influenced through a spirit of et-j 
citement, and keenly alive to whatever is heard as 
likely to affect the success of his enteiprize. 

It sometimes hajqpens that emigrants are tibown, 
on arrival, among people who have formed a jaun- 
diced opinion of every thing around them, of the 
country and its resources, of its society, and who 
take delight in propagating such opinions, which 
the emigrant ought to receive with extreme cau- 
tion. He has to be equally guarded in hearing 
or adopting opinions of a very different class, whose 
notion of things are much magnified and coloured, 
and having at all times the finest horses, best cat- 
tle or sheep, and other great bargains just fit for 
the young settler's immediate purchase. 

y2 
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The first and most important object of an intend- 
ing settler is the selection of land, and the sooner 
this is accomplished the better. I have heard 
some regret having been too hasty in their adlec- 
tion and purchases ; but I have heard more regret 
their indecision in not fixing on what has suited 
others afterwards, consequently q)ending much 
valuable time and money — which abstraction of 
capital, &c. embitters after reflections. In fact he 
may be considered the maker or the marrer of his 
own fortune, throughout his future career in the 
colony. 

It is the worst place in the world for an idler ; 
whilst, on the other hand, ample encouragement 
offers itself to those of sober and industrious ha« 
bits, although their progress to competence may be 
more or less retarded, according to the circum- 
stances in which they are placed ; still by active 
and energetic perseverance, it is rare but they meet 
widi the object for which they emigrated. 

It cannot be sufficiently impressed on the emi- 
grant, the necessity of seeing land before he puiv 
chase it, (as in many cases of the unfortunate 
South Australian settlers), but rather renting for 
a time a homestead, than buying one single acre ; 
as the land in many places when put up for sale to 
those who have seen it, would not fetch 4s. per 
acre. Throughout the whole of Australia^ ho^- 
tality is a leading feature amongst bush settlere^ 
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and no one need fear setting out for the discovery 
of land, to graze his flocks or herds upon. 

Should he determine on purchasing a piece of 
land, after satisfying himself of its capabilities, 
having water frontage, &c. and that piece of land 
having been surveyed, he has to give the Sur- 
veyor-General a few weeks notice previous to 
next public sale, which is done by a printed foim, 
<x)sting a fee of a few •shillings. Each land allot- 
ment com[Hises about 640 acres. On the purchase 
being made, 10 per cent, deposit has to be paid on 
the amount of purchase money, and paying the 
whole within a month. 

Settlers, who are worthy of that name, and who 
have been long in Australia, have, generally speak- 
ing, attained independence, having homesteads in 
the neighbourhood of Sydney, as the date of 
their arrival in the colony gave them the benefit of 
early government grants of land, which from the 
increase of the colony, are now a fortune to the 
pn^rietors. The arrivals of a later date, and who 
had ample funds, have purchased properties near 
the metropolis. On such homesteads the proprie- 
tor and family usually reside, keeping fat stock fit 
for market, while their principal stock is far dis- 
tant. There are a few settlers who having been 
early in the field, and possessed of sufficient capital, 
have bought considerable tracks of land to the west 
of the Blue Mountains, where they depasture 
^eep, cattle and horses ; but the greater number 

y3 
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of setUecs go beyond the UmitB of locatioa with 
their sheq>, cattle and hones, squatting on land 
still held by the crown, for which a pastorage 
license is obtained by the annual payment of ten 
pounds, and a fee of three half-pence for each 
flheep^ and three pence for eadi head of cattle, and 
sixpence for eadi horse. 

The most inland stations are about three hun- 
dred and twenty miles from Sydney, this port being 
of course the principal market for fat stock, and 
from whence the most of the wool has as yet beat 
shipped, althoi^h one or two Teasels have taken in 
their cargoes at the Himter river, which may be 
considered the second port in New South Wales. 

Since the establishment of Fort Philip, however, 
wool has been shipped from thence, and it is cer* 
tain that the trade of a large portion of New Hol- 
land, particularly the south west part, will in friture 
be carried on through that ii,ew colony, the country 
around being so favourable for grazLng and other 
purposes, and of such a nature as to afford facilities 
for land carriage, without the help of much art 
in forming roads. 

Persons employed in grazing seldom if ever 
attempt to grow grain for sale, resting satisfied if 
they can grow sufficient for their own consumption* 
The growing of grain is therefore left to the small 
capitalist, who, by industry and economy, can lay 
past a little for an evil day. These neither eat the 
bread of idleness, nor waste their means on luxuri- 
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ous living, who expect to better their means by 
farming in New South Wales, where the seasons 
are so changeable. Wheat cannot be grown under 
six shillings per bushel on the average of seasons. 
In very good seasons when the settler has grown 
mcHre than is necessary for his own establishment, 
the price given is much under what it costs in cul- 
tivation^ leaving the agriculturist a loser after all 
his exertions. The average price of wheat for the 
last three years, has been seven shillings and six- 
pence, and during that period a considerable quan- 
tity of Baltic wheat has been imported. Again 
Van Dieman's land has exported annually a large 
portion of wheat to the Sydney market, that island 
affording less scope for pasturage than New Hol- 
land; but having easier access to water carriage, 
as well as a greater certainty of rains, it is better 
adapted for the wheat grower. 

Graziers who are established in a fair way, are in 
the practice of selling sheep annually at the age of 
from three to four years old, and cattle are sold in 
the same way. But no one striving to better their 
condition parts with any of their female stock, ex- 
cept those that are objectionable to breed from. The 
prosperous man adds annually the whole increase of 
his stock to his capital, managing to pay all expenses 
out of his fat cattle and wool; if therefore good 
young female stock is offered for sale from any 
other cause than retiring as a grazier, the party is 
generally considered either unfortunate, or living 
beyond his income. 
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Sheep bearing time, as might be expected^ is 
the most busy season of the year with the grazier, 
commencing about the middle of October^ and end- 
ing the beginning of January. Those settlers who 
live near to Sydney are in the habit of attendii^ 
the shearing personally at the sheep walks in the 
interior of the country, frequently taking their 
families with them, (being a fine season), for 
the enjoyment of rustic scenery and healthful re- 
creation, alleviating the cares of the husband or 
parent during a period of more than ordinary 
anxiety, with a large stock, and perhaps careless 
servants, indifferent to any thii^ but their own 
comforts. 

The process of sheep-shearing commonly prac- 
tised, is by the sheep being thoroughly washed in the 
neighbourhood of a river or water hole, by immer- 
sion in tubs, with the water a little heated ; by 
others in the pool itself. Some of the settlers now 
have sheds of a peculiar construbtion, having a 
floor raised several feet, and perforated, but which 
is adopted yet by few, though found much superior 
to the common enclosures. The washing of the 
sheep thus takes all the yolk or grease out of the 
wool; the fleece must therefore remain a sufficient 
time after washing to regain this, which depends 
wholly on the state of the weather and condition 
of the sheep. If the season be warm, and the sheep 
in high condition, they may be fit for shearing in 
two or three days, but if the sheep and season be 
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the contrary^ it may be fourteen days ere the yolk 
again gather sufficiently for the process of shearing. 
If done prematurely, considerable loss must be ex- 
pected both in weight and value. An ordinary 
flock of sheep, taking the good with the indifferent, 
will cut about two and a half pounds weight of 
wool from each sheep, which is worth at present 2s. 
per lb. in Sydney; this yields from 70 to 90 per 
cent, annually, if managed with any thing like 
skill, although there are instances of much loss to 
be met with in sheep farming. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Practical hints from old Settlers — Selection of Stock — 
Keepers ■— Settlers excursions — Money — Distances — 
Flour mills ^Wood— Imports and exports — Mills — Set- 
tlers—Labourers — ^Duties — Banks, Interest^ &c. 

A YOUNG settler on going out to push his career in 
New South Wales as a grazier, if not well ac- 
quainted with merchandize or mercantile affairs, 
would do well to take out his capital otherwise 
than in goods, there being now sufficient banking 
houses through which he can transaxst with all safe- 
ty, and sometimes with advantage, either by biUs 
or letters of credit, on arrival there. 

The only articles at all necessary for a settler 
to take with any chance of benefit, so far as sav- 
ing a small per centage will give ; is a little iron 
work for drays, with chains and bows for oxen, &c. 
as the few implements necessary for agriculture can 
almost at all times be had in the colonies suf- 
ficient to supply the wants of a settler ; and to con- 
vey the best idea of what is generally wanted, in 
few words, let every thing necessary for graziers 
on the Australian soil be strong, and of the sim- 
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plest construction. It is hardly necessary to say 
that assigned labourers^ and some others, care little 
about t«ar and wear of materials. 

After making such selection, stock is the next 
thing to be looked after. In looking out for this, 
perhaps the newspapers are as good a soim^ of in- 
formation as any other, where purchases may be 
made ; but before entering on such speculation, it 
miglit be more prudent to ascertain the character 
of the stock offered, and the present state of the 
market, and guide his purchases accordingly. 

The best stock to buy are young and healthy 
ewes and cows, some horses must also be purchased 
for riding, when the stock is extensive; but a 
stock of horses are not such a safe speculation as 
sheep and cattle, although horses at present bring 
very high prices. The other descriptions of stock 
maintain a more regular average price, and there- 
fore more likely to continue at it. 

A settler will require a team of seven working 
bullocks, with dray, yokes and harness ; these will 
cost above one hundred pounds sterling. If, having 
a stock of horses or cattle, then stock-men have 
necessarily to be employed. 

Many of the stock-keepers in the country often 
amass a deal of property through persevering atten- 
tion to the herds entrusted to theur charge. I have 
known a government man in such a situation realize 
£200 per annum, besides increase of his own. 
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On the occasion of female settlers visiting a town 
with their produce^ such as pork, butter, cheese, 
eggs, &c. some of them having to cross an extent 
of country of 200 miles, more or less as their 
farm is situated, it is generally understood, and a 
time fixed on amongst the neighbours, who join at 
different places with their bullock drays. A settler 
told me that on one occasion they mustered 20 
teams before arriving at Sydney, taking three 
weeks to accomplish the excursion, during which 
all appears to be done very systematically and 
very pleasantly. At night they choose a halting 
place, every team is arranged for covering the 
parties, who go to sleep near to where fires are kind- 
led. Next morning, fowls, tea, &c. are laid out 
under the spreading bark or gum tree, and the 
bush life is shown in its primitive and happy co- 
lours. Distance here is considered no barrier to 
intercourse, although it appears so at first to a 
stranger ;-!r-this, however, he soon gets over. 

There is little or no money carried into the 
bush, all transactions being mostly effected through 
orders on persons in town, known for good credit, 
which orders pass current, and save all risk of rob- 
bery from servants or bushrangers, who would 
more readily drop in, did they know of money 
being kept within the hut. A master will be 
heard telling his servants Just to go over to the 
smithy, or the miU. This just go over, requires 
the man, however, to lay in some provisions, and 
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prepare for a two days journey ; so little isdistauce 
thought of. Flour mills in the bush are generally 
driven by water, those more extensive and better 
situated are driven by the wind, or steam power. 
I was told of a diflferent and very novel power 
being adopted by some, and found to answer very 
well. A large circular floor was placed on a pivot, 
with a slight inclination • into this round house 
vs^ere driven three wild bullocks^ who were forced 
from the declination to work on this tread mill 
principle^ till let out to admit others, after being 
pretty well tamed. 

In unsurveyed parts, the division of country is 
mostly known by the wood it grows. This may 
have arisen from the natives, who, in giving a 
direction to a place, describe the appearance of 
track and the trees to be passed. Amongst those 
productions are tlie cedar, iron bark, huon pine, 
stringy bark, tulip wood, beef wood, the gum and 
the wattle, &c. Thus a district is known at once 
by the squatters from the name of the wood it 
grows most plentifully. 

As a proof of the importance of Australasia, 
now found to be possessed of so many resources, 
occupying one of the finest positions on the globe, 
which must, in the course of time, exercise a 
powerful influence upon the destinies of many, 
much might be said of the financial prosperity 
throughout the whole of the colonies ; but as that 
would extend the present work more than was oxi- 
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ginally intended, let the imports, and exports of 
two average years in New South Wales suffice. 

The total amount of the imports of general mer- 
chandize into New South Wales in 1828, were 
£570,000 sterling. The value of exports from 
that colony in the same year being £90,000 ster- 
ling. In 183d the imports were £1,092,500, in- 
cluding produce of the fisheries — deducting the 
latter, they amount to £945,127 sterling ; the ex- 
ports in 1835 amounted to £630,881 sterling. Of 
the imports in that year, the amount from Great 
Britain was £707,183 sterling, from British colo- 
nies £144,784. From foreign States £93,160, 
and from the fisheries £147,373. 

M'Culloch estimates the average annual income 
of the people of Great Britain, at from £16 to £17 
each, and that of the people of Ireland at £6 each, 
so that in 1835, the yearly revenue per head, of 
the colonies in New South Wales, from exports 
cdane, was more than double the whole annual in- 
come per head of the people of Ireland, whilst the 
rate of expenditure /br imports, by each colonist, in 
the same year, exceeded the average rate of the 
whole yearly income of each inhabitant of Great 
Britain, and was more than three times the ave- 
rage rate of the people of Ireland, f 

In 1828 a post ofiice was established in Sydney, 
more for public accommodation than as a source of 
revenue ; the nett receipts in the first year were 
£598 sterling. In 1835 it increased to £4,310. 

t Vide Macarthur's Work, 1837. 
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The facilities now afforded for conveyance by ves- 
aels to the neighbouring colonies are namerons, 
«U[id in opening lines of communication across the 
conntry, there is already a track for carriages the 
^wtiole way to Melbonme, Port Philip. 

It may be said that the unexampled prosperity 
of these colonies chiefly arises from the production 
of wool, which is the staple export; from this 
source has proceeded its connection with the most 
ancient branch of British manufacture. This 
brings me again to speak of the fallacy of the 
South AtutraUan scheme, where they charge either 
in Britain or at Adelaide one pound per acre for 
land as it lies in its natural state, while it is posi- 
tively ascertained, that if the minimum price of 
land even in New South Wales, were raised, (which 
at present is 12s.), it would have the effect in re- 
ducing the amount of revenue ; settlers generally 
calculating, that sheep would not pay even at that 
price, unless the purchaser could command a large 
run behind without purchase. Generally speak- 
ing, there is littie disposition on the part of colo- 
nists to scatter themselves with their flocks and 
herds, over a wider extent of country than their 
interest requires ; yet it has been only through dis-^ 
persion, and the occupation of distant pasturages, 
that New South Wales has been raised to what it 
is. Original settiers having plenty of good pastur- 
age to take possession of for nothing, afterwards 
induced others to follow, and penetrate into the in- 
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tenor, but seldom seeking to be farther apart from 
each other than is conducive to their own interest. 
Being still of opinion that it is wool, and the breed- 
ing of stock only, (not the raising of crops), that 
will enrich the settler in New Holland for years to 
come, if not always. Servants of different kindd 
are necessarily required for splitting palings, build- 
ing bark or mud huts, putting up stock yards, fences, 
&c. And in these infant colonies where the means 
of obtaining labourers are, as yet, (comparatively 
speaking) limited, persons capable of tending sheep, 
ordinary labourers, skilful mechanics and trades- 
men, are required for the purposes mentioned ; and 
before these means can be increased, the supply of 
convict labourers has to be resorted to. I may 
here insert some of the new assignment regulations 
for the information of intending settlers; for, 
although nature has been bountiful, perhaps in no 
country is labour more necessary to the improving 
of its soil, than New Holland. 

Convicts are assigned to persons holding land in 
New South Wales according to the following 
scale. 

160 acres, 2 men. 400 acres, 5 men. 

240 do. 3 do. 480 do. 6 do. 

320 do. 4 do. 560 do. 7 do. 

One mechanic is estimated as equal to three la- 
bourers, and so on, till they amount to seventy, the 
greatest number allowed one person. These have 
to be supplied with rations and slops agreeably to 
a government scale. 
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The following dutks are levied by acts of par- 
liament upon spirits and other articles of import : 
Upon spirits made from grain, the produce of the 
colony, 33. per gallon ; upon all other spirits dis- 
tilled in the colony, 10s. 2d. per gallon; upon 
spirits the produce of the West Indies or Canada, 
imported directly from the United Kingdom, 7s. 
lOd. ; all other spirits lOs. 2d. Upon tobacco un- 
manufactured, Is. 6d. per lb. ; tobacco manufactur- 
ed, 23. and upon all foreign goods imported 5 per 
cent, cul valorem. 

In 1837 the ordinary revenue of New South 
Wales (exclusive of land revenue) was £226,900. 
The land revenue was £127,666, giving a total 
revenue of £354,566. 

In 1837 the ordinary revenue of Van Dieman's 
land was £100,000, and the land revenue £25,000, 
total, £125,000. These colonies, (including Port 
Philip), thus showing an income of £479,566. 

There are five banking establishments in Syd- 
ney, having branches in different towns through- 
out the colonies. The dividends declared in July 
1838, averaged ] 5 per cent, per annum. The fol- 
lowing are the general rates of interest : — 

Interest allowed on current accounts, - 4 per cent. 

Do. charged on bills, - - - 10 per cent. 
Do. allowed on deposit receipts, payable 

at 10 days notice, - - 7 per cent, 

z3 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

Aboriginei—^Weapoiifr— Oppofsum hnntiiig— Fishing^ — Co- 
TeringB— fiabiti — ^Natire quacka-^A cmnbat— WiTes — 
Filferiog^— Buckley— Forbes. 

The Aborigine of the interior parts in New South 
Wales are a wandering race of beings, liying in 
small communities, generally consisting of from 
fifty to a hundred individuals, seldom sleeping two 
nights together in one place. 

The hunting ground (as it is called) of one tribe 
may be averaged at from forty to sixty miles in di- 
ameter, beyond which they seldom travel unless 
charged with business of public interest, or private 
intrigue. This land comprises an extent sufficient 
for their maintenance, living entirely by hunting 
and fishing ; the roots and vegetables produced by 
nature, affording them a dessert to their more sub- 
stantial food, the procuring of which is their daily 
occupation. Their implements are rude and few, 
yet calculated for the chase, or defence against the 
enemy, as occasion requires. The club, the spear 
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and the shield, are the principal weapons for war- 
fare. The dexterity with which these sons of the 
desert use the shield, is admirable, rude as it appears; 
it is rare for them, if ever, to receive a wound from 
the enemy in front, though within twenty or thirty 
yards of each other. The spear is thrown with 
great precision, and the club with its usual force, 
but by using the shield these are foiled with equal 
certainty; in hunting, their prey is next to insured, 
when aim is once taken* In single combat when 
the spears are expended, they rush on each other 
with bludgeon and shield, dealing most deadly 
blows, till the strongest overpowers his adversary. 
At this crisis the friends generally interfere, unless 
it be otherwise understood before commencing the 
fight, an instance of which will be given in a future 
page, where die combat proved fatal to one of the 
parties. 

The principal tool used is the tomahawk, a piece 
of flint ground into a wedge shape, having a twig 
twisted or tied round the head, leaving a handle 
some inches long, according to the weight or size 
of the stone or flint required; the whole being 
much in shape to a hammer. With this simple 
looking instrument they cut and carve food for sub- 
sistence, or form weapons for war. 

They obtain fire by the method of friction on 
pieces of dried wood ; with the aid of a little char- 
coal, (which they frequently carry), it is more 
easily accomplished. 
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The only article used for culinary purposes is a 
wooden bowl, made from the wen of a tree, some of 
whom grow very large. These are cut oflF and 
hollowed out, and are sometimes lai^e enough to 
contain two gallons of water. In this vessel vege- 
tables, &c. are boiled, as formerly explained, by 
putting in hot stones. 

It may truly be said of the aborigines that they 



are 



*' On nature^g common bounty fed, 
Content and careless of to-morrow^s fare.'^ 

Neither does it require much exertion on their part 
to obtain a suflEiciency for the satisfying of their 
wants throughout the day. After the sun has at- 
tained a good height, these sons and daughters of 
the ruthless, may be seen issuing from their oorang, 
(the name of their sleeping place) in quest of food 
This occupies but a few hours, when they again 
obtain a day's provisions. More is not wanted, 
owing to the difficulty experienced in preserving it, 
unless during the winter months, when the quarter 
of a kangaroo, oppossum, or native dog, may be seen 
suspended from a tree. The oppossum is about the 
size of a large cat, generally feeding at night. Its 
resting or lurking place is in the hollow of a parti- 
ally decayed tree. The native discovers its retreat 
by the mark of its claws on the bark, made while 
ascending. So acute in sight are the aborigines, 
that the slightest trace makes the hunter ascend 
the highest tree in the forest with certainty of sue- 
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cess. Where no branches are to climb by, the 
tomahawk comes into requisition. With it small 
holes are cut sufficient to admit the great toe, thus 
cutting and ascending by degrees. When he 
reaches the mouth of the oppossum's lurking place, 
the hand is fearlessly inserted, and the prey, when 
brought out, is dashed against the tree till dead. 
Shoxdd the animal be much beyond the length of 
arm, it is soon ascertained what is the exact dis^ 
tance, by inserting a stick, when a hole is cut 
opposite, leaving the poor oppossum no chance for its 
life. The native dog is mostly traced to the hol- 
low of a fallen tree, when he is attacked in his lair, 
and killed with their waddies or clubs. 

Young kangaroos are often killed before starting 
from their pursuers, but the older ones afford much 
more sport, when the natives are so inclined. 
There are some immense jungles, where these 
animals . take shelter. At times the aborigines 
congregate around these places numerously, and 
h(^d festive meetings, enjoying this plentiful and 
easily obtained supply of food. When a kangaroo 
hunt is determined on, the best marksmen are 
placed in a favom*able position, the remainder, 
consisting of men, women and children, then form 
a cordon, driving out the kangaroo towards those 
in ambush. With the assistance of the tame dogs 
any number is readily obtained. The emu and 
other birds, lizards, snakes and other reptiles are 
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common meals, and cooked in a similar way to 
that formerly described. 

The native bee, which is no larger than the com- 
mon fly, is traced to the hive in a tree, where hon- 
ey is obtained, with which they sweeten their 
water for drinking. 

In fishing, the women enter the river with a net, 
which is held across by two of them, the children 
and others driving the fish into this spread snare. 
Sometimes the men spear the fish in the water, but 
they depend more on the females for this snpply of 
food. These nets are manufactured from the inner 
bark of a tree, or from a root which grows here, 
and is of a very fibrous nature. 

Young shoots from an aquatic plant, and the roots 
of another, supply an occasional meal. During a 
moist season there are many grass seeds obtainable, 
and on the banks of pools or rivers grows a plant 
like to cellery, much used by the natives. They 
also procure at times a little fruit and small birds, 
but these are considered more as dainties, than 
daily food. 

The covering, when used, is a rug or mat, made 
of kangaroo skins. These are sewed together with 
the sinews of the same animal or the emu, using a 
small pointed bone for perforating the skins in 
sewing. 

Before starting in quest of game for the day, it 
is arranged where the parties will meet again to 
spend the following night. The females mostly 
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reach the place of meeting first, havidig usually a 
bit of bark ignited, with which a fire is soon kind- 
led, and ready for the food as it is brought in. 
Should the men be first at the rendezvous, they 
resort to the m«de of friction, having a piece of 
very dry wood stuck behind the ear, as a clerk 
Avould carry his quiU, but this is rarely required. 
Each family have their own fire in the encamp- 
ment, and the young men sleep at a considerable 
distance off. No shelter more than a few branches 
laid to the windward is considered necessary, the 
open air being preferred even in the coldest season. 

During a very wet season, a temporary shelter is 
made by sticks, leaves and bark, alongside of which 
will they lie till the rains drive them in; but so 
soon as it ceases this sheltering place is thrown down, 
as giving rise to effeminacy, and preventing a clear 
view of the firmament, which the New Hollander 
regards more than civilized man would generally 
suf^pose. They know the fixed stars by names, and 
believe them to be other worlds containing people ; 
and they expect a future state, where they shall en- 
joy all the good things prized in this life. They 
describe this place as lying to the eastward, where 
the sun rises. All misfortunes, diseases or sickness, 
are ascribed to evil spirits, of whom they stand in 
much dread, imputii^, however, all benefits to 
their own exertions or valour, which these tenants 
of the Australian woods so highly esteem. 

There are amongst them those who pretend to 
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cures, through iacantations or such like, all very 
readily belieYed in by the patient. JTieie qtuxcks 
gettii^ the credit for all recoveries^ and the evil 
spirit the blame for every death ; a very comfort- 
able mode certainly of keeping up a professional 
character. 

A few of the natives have been induced to be- 
come shepherds, milkmen, and assistant stock-keep- 
ei*s, but they soon get tired of confinement to the 
' same spot and occupation. They must therefore 
be occasionally allowed to attend the meetings of 
their friends in the woods, by way of recreation. 
These men are particularly useful in finding sheep 
or cattle that have strayed, from their acutenes8 
of vision in tracking the slightest impression on the 
grass or ground which the animal may have pass- 
ed over. 

It is remarked by those who have lived long in 
New Holland that the aborigines are fast decreas- 
ing in number, not that they go farther into the 
interior, but many tribes, once numerous, are now 
much thinned, which they themselves speak of 
frequently with the deepest feelings of sorrow. 

The encounter which took place between the 
surveying party and the aborigines on the Darling, 
has been much regretted by many settlers, who 
have suflFered considerably from feelings of revenge. 
The greatest harmony has been maintained in the 
most remote places, through kindly intercourse at 
first with the natives, who consider that by getting 
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Ihe white people to settle amongst them, they ob- 
tain a superiority over those neighboming tribes, 
nrho have not the like auxiliaries to favour them 
^with modernized instruments and luxuries^ as the 
^nife, tobacco pipe, &c. becoming most inveter- 
ate smokers when the settlers indulge them with 
tobacco ; and in return, are ever ready to point out 
a good watering place for grazing. They will 
4xudge along for many miles with the traveller and 
his horse, quite satisfied, and excellent guides they 
generally prove. 

As already observed, the most of their quarrels 
2UJse from the mode of obtaining the first wife. 
An instance occurred where a good-looking native 
-eloped, (after several assignations) with the wife of 
a man of great influence in a neighboming tribe. 
She being a favourite wife, a great stir, of course, 
took place regarding her. The friends of each par- 
ty met, along with the principals for discussion. 
The young man showed that no force was used- 
she rather giving him encouragement, and he now 
claimed her, unless his opponent would prove his 
light by force of arm alone. The challenge was 
quickly accepted, and the combatants turned out 
in presence of their friends, who were not on this 
occasion to interfere. 

The advantage was at first in favour of him who 
had the original claim, having inflicted two severe 
wounds with the spear on his antagonist ; but in 

Aa 
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closer combat, fortune turned in favour of the other, 
-when the elder fell under a mortal blow from the 
bludgeon of the young claimant • no one interfered, 
neither did the conqueror repeat the blow, though 
the passions were no doubt greatly roused, but sat 
down, considerably exhausted from his bleeding 
wounds. And as an instiince how highly honour- 
able the aborigines are in their feelings toward each 
other, the first who stepped forward to stop the 
wounds of the survivor, was a son of him who now 
lay dead before them; thus affording a strong proof 
how much these people respect the laws by which 
they are guided throughout their whole actions^ 
This instance of barbarian magnanimity was most 
striking, a son quenching the wounds of him who 
slew his father! but it was in open and honourable 
combat; this put aside all animosity or hatred. 

A friend who has spent many years in a remote 
part of New South Wales amongst the aborigines, 
consequently still more primitive in their habits 
than those I have generally seen, has kindly given 
me several additional instances of their customs. 

He took a boy from a neighbouring tribe, and 
provided him with clothes, &c. in the hope of mak- 
ing him somewhat European in manners as a ser- 
vant. He proved an excellent one, and was ever 
in motion for his master's interest, but seldom could 
bear to have the garments on, taking every opp(H>- 
tnnity when in the bush, to divest himself of so 
many encumbrances. 
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This genUeman on one occasion brought him 
down to Sydney, which visit was a most remark- 
aUe em in his life. With the buildings, ships, 
steam boats, people, and the soldiers he saw in the 
barrack yard at parade, he became lost in wonder. 
On returning to his native tribe (which he was per- 
mitted to visit regularly,) his description of those 
si^ts was glowing in the extreme, causing all around 
him to utter exclamations of surprise. It is re- 
markable, that this imtutored son of nature used 
the following sublime comparisons: — The white 
people were in number like the sand on the river 
side, the grass in the forest, the stars in the hea- 
vens; — and when he came to speak of the degen- 
erate looking tribes about Sydney, his voice falter- 
ed vrith emotion. My friend who was present at 
this interesting scene, described it as one of the 
most exciting he ever witnessed. This yoimg man 
is now about sixteen years of age, and has under- 
gone the common ceremony with his native tribe 
when he refrained from eating certain food, under- 
taking a journey with the elder men without see- 
ing a female for the fixed period of time, when he 
was ^ain ad^iitted into the society of his own 
tribe, an honourable candidate for matrimony. 
After such ceremonies it is then understood that 
either by artifice or force of arm, his claim for 
betrothment can only be established by depriving 
6(»ne one in a neighbouring tribe of a wife. 

Aa2 
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This young Lothario intimated to his master re* 
cently that he had fixed upon a charmer, and was 
quite sure, if necessary, that he could beat ihe 
husband, leaving little doubt, but ere this he is 
in possession of her. Till this is done, he can- 
not expect to become the choice of a fond mother 
for the hand of her young daughter, his ability to 
support, and strei^h of arm in obtaining a first 
vrife> being the only passport to future favours. 
When a mother has betrothed her daughter to a 
favoured husband, the girl is permitted at times to 
visit him and his other wives for a few weeks. On 
such occasions his kindness to the betrothed usually 
strengthens her regard, and growing up under the 
conviction that she is the lawful property of him 
to whom her mother engaged her, the right is 
never disputed, there being no restriction among 
them as to the number of wives a man may have. 
When a child is bom the father will not see it for 
ten or twelve days. He then gives it a name, 
generally after some animal he is partial to, either 
for its beauty or sagacity. Their notions of beauty 
are various. 

When one of a tribe dies they for some weeks 
keep up dismal howlings mornings and evenings; 
and in the case of a husband, the women cover 
their heads with clay, cut their faces, and re- 
tire from society for some months. Afterwards 
they and their children become the property of the 
nearest surviving male relative, the children gen-^ 
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erally getting as much attached to those by 
whom they have been adopted^ as they were to the 
real parents, and obedient al60> without the use of 
the rod, being trained rather by the refusal of 
all coveted luxuries and checked desires. The 
command of a parent is implicitly obeyed, indeed 
this is seldom necessary ; as the being laughed at by 
their playmates, or scouted at for any ignoble deed,, 
operates more powerfully on the mind of these am- 
bitious children of nature. To imitate their pa- 
rents in every exercise is the chief object, and in 
wrestling, running, leaping, climbing of trees, throw- 
ing the spear, &c. in hunting, they feel quite abash- 
ed when beat by others in such feats. 

The women and children are mostly occupied 
in procuring of food, such as roots, seeds, vege- 
tables, honey, and fish about lagoons and rivers, 
while the men bring in the oppossum, kangaroo, 
native dog, emu, and birds from the forest. 

As might be expected, they, like all other un- 
civilized people, resort frequently to pilfering, and to 
obtain their object, cunning is the predominant 
feature, making up for all deficiences on the score 
of knowledge, and puzzling the cleverest shepherd 
to detect them. In some recent cases, where sheep 
went amissing much to the vexation of the shep- 
herds, and loss to the owners, every stratagem 
possible to ascertain who were the depredators was 
tried, but with no effect. Had it been the native 
dogs^ the rush which the sheep generally make ait 

iLaa 
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night during these attacks, awake both the keep- 
ers and dogs, who give chase to those nocturnal 
thieves; till chance at last told them what their 
own ingenuity could not discover, by a sheep re- 
turning to the flock (after being given up for lost)^ 
with a bit of rope round the neck. This at once 
solved the mystery. Some of the aborigines had 
obtained the cord about the hut of a settler, when, 
approaching the sheepfolds after dark, (with that 
stealthy pace so peculiar to them), and having a 
noose prepared for the occasion, this kind of lass'o 
was thrown over the neck of one sheep, and being 
drawn close up to the hurdles, the others readily 
followed, thereby becoming an easy prey to such 
imexpected visitors, while the usually watchful 
guardians slept on, unconscious and undisturbed. 

Each tribe assumes to itself a distinguishing 
name, taken from some species of animal. The 
different kinds in size and colour of the kan- 
garoo, the oppossum, &c. afford a great variety of 
names. 

The amusements of the aborigines ai*e many 
and various in their form 

Although wars and strifes occasionally take place, 
yet they are withal friendly in their intercourse by 
deputations and visits. For instance, if any tribe 
should happen to acquire a new dance (of which 
exercise they are very fond) one or more will go 
over to the next tribe and teach them, continuing 
to spread it along in the same way to each other. 
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Before I left New South Wales a new dance, 
called the emu, was the favourite. This was done 
by having a likness of that bird, rudely carved and 
partly painted on a piece of wood, one person held 
it, while the others danced around him, the holder 
making it exhibit a sort of pecking motion. My 
friend who witnessed this, described it as very 
amusing. 

This gentleman on passing another party, wajs 
accosted by a gin, who had been taken from a tribe 
in his neighbourhood. She expressed a wish that 
her first husband would come to the neighbourhood 
and facilitate her escape, telling him that she had 
more than once set out, but her footsteps were 
traced, and she again captured. On my friend 
delivering this message to the husband some time 
afterwards, he quaintly remarked, ** If she had 
been very sincere in her former love, she might 
have picked up a pair of old shoes^' which com- 
pletely baffles their knowledge of the party's foot 
in passing along the bush. 

The gins and children have been frequently em- 
ployed about sheep stations, proving themselves of 
great service, particularly about the wool-shearing 
season, when all hands are busily employed in the 
important work. 

The corroborries are very similar here to those 
formerly described at South Australia, takii^ 
place in moonlight. Although the men have been 
noticed to enjoy these amusements to llie greatest 
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extent, in some cases almost to the exclusibn of 
their wives^ yet, at times, the women have their 
own dances and amusements which are of a very 
joyous kind. This mostly happens when their 
lords and masters are out on some excursion after 
their prey. 

There is another mode of catching the emu and 
kangaroo, different from that formerly mentioned. 
On finding out the watering place of those animals, 
which is generally done by the foot marks, the na^ 
tive rubs his body over with the soil, and ascends 
a tree in the neighbourhood, awaiting the approach 
of their prey, till within aim of the club or spear ; 
and but for this disguising of the body, the acute 
sense of smell those animals possess, would soon de- 
tect them. 

The chase of the native dog affords them some 
excellent sport, and which is much encouraged 
by the settlers, this animal standing much in 
relation to Beynard at home, in his appear- 
ance, habits, and depredations ; during the stills 
ness of night frequently making a rush into the 
sheep-fold with deadly effect, worrying one sheep 
after another without even satisfying their hunger. 
A settler seldom feels more satisfied (in the spirit 
of retaliation) than when mounted on a favourite 
horse, and having a good kangaroo dog with him,, 
neither of whom spare themselves in pursuit of 
this Australian fox. In the county of Cumber- 
land there is a regular pack of dogs kept,, for the 
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amusement of those gentlemen who are partial to 
the chase. 

There is amongst the aborigines^ (as well as in 
more ciyilized communities)^ a great deal of scandal 
bandied about from tribe to tribe, always finding 
some busy body to carry such commodity. This 
is generally done in some rude, though poetic ef- 
fusion, by the aggrieved one, on the demerits of 
the other party» On one occasion an acquaintance 
of my own was travelling with a native guide, they 
halted for the night imder a tree, but my friend 
could not get to sleep from the continual mutter^ 
ing of the native. He at last asked his reason for 
such a noise, when the guide answered, he was 
making a corroborry on another, (naming a young 
man) which he was sure would make him very 
angry. A sweetheart was in the case. 

Should a murder be committed in one of those 
angry debates, a sense of justice dictates itself to all 
parties. The friends or relations of the deceased get 
the criminal to stand for a given time, while they 
throw spears at him, sometimes wounding him to 
cause death or otherwise, as their hatred prompts 
them. 

The natives, generally speaking, are on very 
good terms with their ovm personal appearance ^ 
A few rather laughable instances have occurred,, 
on their meeting with Africans brought by some 
family to the colony. They lose no time, how- 
ever, in making known their opinion of the black 
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fellow who has got no hair^ considering the short 
woolly appearance of the latter unworthy the 
name of hair* and from the number of New 
Zealanders now employed in New South Wales 
they have frequent opportunities of meeting theno. 
The New Zealander in dancing or singing dis- 
torts his features very much, suiting the action 
to the words sung ; this affords much amusement to 
the aborigines, who in their own way attempt a 
travesty of it afterwards. 

The mothers carry their ofi^ring always on the 
back, the little creature resting as it can^ while sus- 
pended in the receptacle made either by an oppoe* 
sum rug or old blanket; thus do they trudge along 
with that sort of downcast air, generally following 
the husband in his march, he having always some 
business or object in view. Those far up in bush 
spin from the rude distaff a cover from the wool or 
heir of the oppossum which is worn as a girdle. 

It is difficult to form an accurate idea of the 
opinions the natives entertain in reference to the 
creation of the world, as the accounts given by the 
different tribes are frequently at variance. 

A person of the name of Buckley, in the em- 
ployment of government at the Western Port 
station, took up with the natives before that settle- 
ment became abandoned, and after being thirty 
years along with the aborigines, was discovered 
when the Port Philip settlement was established. 
He had nearly foi^t his native tongue, but has 
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again found it, and now resides in Van Dieman's 
land. 

While I was in Sydney, Captain Watson of the 
schooner Essington;^ brought in a 'person of the 
name of Forbes, whom he rescued from the savages 
at Timor Laut in Torres straits, after being seven- 
teen years on the island, receiving very different 
treatment there, to what Buckley experienced 
among the New Hollanders. Forbes' ears were 
bored, and heavy weights suspended for torture, 
his person was tatooed, and the teeth filed down to 
the gums, presenting altogether an object of much 
commiseration. He is supposed to be the only 
survivor of the ship Stedcombe, plundered and 
burned in 1822 by the barbarians on that island, 
after massacring nearly the whole crew.. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Departure from Sydney— Convoys and reflections— Fork>- 
ed lightning — Cooke's Straits— New Zealand — ^Mount 
Egmont — Appearance of country— Anecdotes— Cloudy 
Bay — Danger of admiring a tatooed head — ^Products — 
— A Whale hunt — Appearance of natives — Chatham 
island— .Occurrence. 

It is a trite saying that experience is the best 
teacher, and perhaps in few cases is it more strong- 
ly exemplified than the caution most voyagers ac« 
quire and show in the selection of a good ship^ 
having every comfort necessary for a long voyage, 
(and they are many), besides that she be well offi- 
cered, as nothing gives more comfort to the mind 
of a passenger, than the certainty of being with 
thorough seamen. Every one who has sailed in 
diflbrent vessels, consequently with different men, 
must have felt at one time more than another, 
that confidence which alone can give rest on the 
pillow during the tempestuous night, or the long 
continued raging storm ; then does the sailor and 
the man show himself. 

Having made all inquiry respecting a proper ship, 
I fixed on one bound fen: London, 17th August, 
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18S9> having nine cabin passengera^ some of whom 
joined her at the wharf; but to save all the bustle 
which is sure to attend the stowing of luggage, 
stock, stores, &c. for such a long voyage, we wait- 
ed two days till she was down off Pinch Gut 
island, where we got on board, just in time to see 
the anchor weighed, which, by the bye, was done 
with the patent windlass, a very excellent improve- 
ment on the ancient handspike system, and parti- 
cularly at a period when Jack's heart and thoughts 
are generally more bent on some object ashore, than 
the work now just before him. 

We shortly after cleared Port Jackson Heads, 
and parted with the plot and a few friends of the 
other passengers, who gave the kindly convoy. 
This mode of showii^ friend^ip may, to some, ap- 
pear singular, and even ridiculous, yet with the 
most of people I think it is taken as it is given. 
I once observed this in all its force in a parting 
scene ; the heart stood still while the affectionate 
grasp of the hand spoke a language itself, fraught 
with the deepest, yet imuttered feelings. The last 
kind look (as our vessel parted) relapsing into 
that vacant gaze, which the receding ship favour- 
ed, till we lost each other in the distance. On 
looking around me, many were giving vent to 
their feelings in floods of tears at their separation 
from friends and relations, even though voluntary, 
yet the moment when it does come, touches the 
most tender chord of the heart. We are gazing, 

Bb 
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perliiqps for the last time, <m our natiTe land and 
tiiose wiihiB it, seyering the wannest ties, embitter^ 
ed with many miigiyiiigsof the future, while look- 
ing forward with certainty to a long, and it may 
be, disastrous voyage. 

Ever since that period I watch, and even feel 
an interest in such parting scenes, although perhaps 
it would be better that many could be got over in 
a more fitting place. Alas! what a change was 
destined to take place with some of those I have 
just been describing. Surely Providence sees 
it meet, at times, to give the heart forebodii^ 
flioughts t)i futurity. On that ocoaaion, Uie mother 
and the duld, the brother and the sister, the friend 
and relative, aU mingled the springs of flie heart to- 

[ gether. In a few short weeks tibose same eyes 
that died the tear, were shut to every earthly ob- 
ject for ever, those lips which were reciprocal in 

[ sealing the fond embrace were closed ; in a word, 
Aat body which was claq)ed in the anus of the 
fond, yet sad relations, was socm to be consigned to 
tin mighty deep. Till that period I had never 
seen a deadi at sea. When it did come, it was a 
mdancholy spectlEude '-—the fond father stood at the 
gangway, while the big rolling tear tiM his grief 
at the fate of a first4)om and beloved son, whose 
remains now lay before him, ready, after prayers, 
to be sunk in the ocean. Other parents having 
the daughter of their hopes cut off so unexpected- 
ly, wept the tears of resignation, taking €(Miaolation 
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froBi scripinre, and ezpresBing their grief in the 
like language. Then it came to the bereaved 
hnsband, when the cop of sorrow was * • • 
But I digress from the present subject or rather 
my voyage. 

The second night after leaving Sydney, a dread* 
fal thunder storm passed over us^ accompanied with 
much forked lightning, which our people declared 
to surpass any thing they had ever witnessed • our 
captain acknowledging afterwards that he had all 
things arranged in his oun mind how to proceed, 
should the vessel catch fire, or lose her masts. 
The flashes amongst the rigging and sparkling fire^ 
produced a rather startling effect We happily 
escaped, however, without the slightest damage $ 
the sun rising next morning in all his beauty, 
leaving not a vestige of the previous dismal and 
fiery night, and our vessel bounding before a pros* 
|)erous westerly breeze, in the hope of making New 
Zealand beSore loo^ time elapsed. Persons dur* 
ing a voyage are often glad of a subject to discusef, 
by way of dispelling the tedium incident to such a 
situatioar Objects of the most trifling nature get 
greatly magnified before every one has got his 
ideas on die matter delivered • hut when a subject 
of some importance is started^ or happesM^ then is 
the time for the wits to be at work, in recollectii^ 
remarkable or similar cases. Then would be the 
chance for a chronicler or compiler of Mhoddng acdr 
denis or remarkable events, to make a fortune. 

Bb2 
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If a person would be but a good listener, what a 
deal might be learned or acquired without the g^'*i 
horse pawer of reading. 

I fear almost to enter on statements myself, but 
at this period of our voyage we had goodreaacm for 
reflection as well as conversation, regarding the re- 
cent night of danger. One thunder peal shook 
every timber in our ship, while the sailors had 
good reason to quake, when upon the yards reefing 
the topsails. The darting lightning, with its zig- 
2ag course from stem to stem, made the most 
dauntless fear to move, in dread of instantaneous 
annihilation by this sudden and relentless destroyer. 
The hissing sound, and almost suffocating sulphur- 
ic smell in the atmo^here is yet fresh in memory. 
On passing across the tropics one generally gets 
pretty well accustomed to such storms, but not to 
the extent now described* 

On the 29th of August we entered Cooke's 
straits, which divides the north and south islands 
of New Zealand, passing close to cape Egmont oh 
the north, latitude 39' 23' 30" south, longitude 
ITi"" 2' 0" east. A third part of mount Egmont 
was covered with snow. This mountain is com- 
puted to be 13,000 feet high. The country along 
this coast on the north island looks well, with every 
i^ypearance of being well watered from its undulat- 
ing form. Some on board considered it from the 
whinstone appearance, to be an excellent soil for 
pasturage, but this is different from the genend 
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'^ cpnion held respecting the country* We got be* 

- r -'ahned here, and close enough to see the natives' 

fires and huts; but from this part of the island being 
• ' still unlocated by Europeans, it was deemed pru''- 
' dent not to venture ashore ; so we busied ourselves 

- in getting up the ship's muskets, cutlasses, &c. on 
deck, in case of a hostile visit, should they see 
that we were becalmed. Being thus prepared, the 
opportunity was not lost in taking sketches of the 
country by those who had the taste for doing so. 

There are two small islands in these straits 
where the lofty pine tree grows in abundance. We 
passed these islands with a strong current setting 
us to southward^ and rather anxious for a breeze to 
clear the coast, while some jokes passed respecting 
the necessity of having luggage ready, should we 
unfortunately strike. Such fears, however, were 
soon at an end, being favoured with a breeze that 
carried us across to the north end of the south 
island, called Tavai poenamo. This afforded us a 
great treat by seeing part of these two islands, 
(there is a third and smaller island more to the 
southward), which form a country now occupying 
so much attention both at home and abroad, not 
only from their products, but the very interesting 
people who inhabit them, who, savages though they 
be, have retained their native soil, compajratively 
speaking, bartering and transacting business with a 
shrewdness almost to match the Europeans, some of 

Bb3 
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whom have dii^yed muoh avarice under the 
Dvocst of doakfl. 

This country is poaseased of some fine rivors and 
oommodiouB bays^ with a climate similar to Aus- 
tralia^ aad between which places very considerable 
traffic now exists* The New Zealand pine, pota- 
toes^ &c. are exported to New Holland in great 
quantities, British manufactures being sent in re- 
turn. The soil of these islands is generally oon- 
sidered similar to that of Van Dieman's land 
in fertility^ and from the number of AuslatJian 
colonists now residing in, or connected with this 
country, and the short distance between them 
(about ten days sail) there is little doubt but that 
New Zealand and Australasia^ will, through time, 
become almost one and the same in importance. 
There is, however, a little danger connected with 
a too great and sudden influx of strangers upon 
these islands, the natives being a shrewd and de* 
termined people in their transactions, however sa- 
vage they may be in their domestic habits. Having 
met with many trading to this place, I took an inter* 
est in their accounts of the natives. Amongst them 
was a friend who has spent much time in New Zea- 
land, particularly at the Bay of Islands^ the principal 
port on the northern island. He lelated to me a 
few anecdotes of the New Zealand chiefs overreach- 
ing scHue purchasers of land. After the bargain was 
agreed iqx>n» (generally through barter), and the 
deed was drawn and signed with the figure of ta* 
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too on the face of the chief who sells, instances 
hare occorred, where the seller would allow that 
he aold the land only, bat not the trees nor the 
water mns^ which required to be paid for separate- 
ly. In another case the chief would recognize no 
oth«r but the buyer in propria persona, denying all 
deputies the right of possession. 

Some Europeans have acquired much property 
and influence by intermarriage with the chiefs' 
daug^tenw This might be questionable however 
if it was worth forfeiting so much^ to gain so little 
as being connected with a savage race. ValuaUe 
as land or influence there may become, domestic 
comfort ia perhaps more so. 

The forests here abound in timber well adapted 
for house or ship building. These islands extend 
from north to south about eight hundred geograph- 
ical miles, averaging upwards of one hundred miles 
in breadth. From the immense number of whales 
around these islands, many British, French and 
American ships are on the coast, reaping an abund- 
ant harvest in oil. It is said the natives (which are 
estimated at about 110,000)^ around the Euro* 
pean settlements, rarely exhibit a propensity to 
cannibalism, although the occasional sacrifice of 
human life gives them little uneasiness. 

At day break we entered Cloudy Bay. It is 
well named, the clouds and hills were so interqiers* 
ed, while the high mountains behind towered majes- 
tically, diowing their snow*clad peak% and to in« 
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crease the eSSect of this scene it happened to be a 
Sunday mornings which, in imagination, sheds a 
cahn and haUowed influence over the whole face of 
nature. Sach were the feelings which appeared to 
prevail on entering this bay, impressing the stran- 
ger into sQent admiration— the animate almost be- 
coming inanimate, while gazing on this scene; 
many seafowl, too, sported over our heads utter- 
ing their screeching notes, as if to wake us 
from the pleasant reverie. In every other respect 
the scene was undisturbed, nor could there be dis- 
tii^uished a single trace of inhabitants, or any 
symptoms to tell the spot had ever been visited. 
There the stately pine tree stood, as if unobserved 
from age to age. Nature indeed seemed entirely 
unmolested. 

Shortly after our arrival we perceived some na- 
tives making towards us with a boat from a creek 
to the westward. They soon got to us, and hav- 
ing a European with them, he gave us what infor- 
mation we required. There is to the westward of 
this place but a few native huts, the inhabitants 
making a livelihood by whaling. The bay is 
sometimes frequented by whaling ships^ but not yet 
haviilg a European settlement, great caution is ne- 
cessary in the intercourse held with the natives. 
A few weeks before our arrival, a captain belong- 
ing to a whaling ship went ashore, trusting to the 
friendly disposition exhibited on a former occasion, 
but, on proceeding up to a hill for the purpose of 
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eqpying the whales, he was followed and killed by 
some of them, and the body robbed. I afterwards 
the captain of an American whaler, who met 
much friendship amongst them, and expressed 
his doubts if this mifortunate person had been con- 
ciliatory enough in his own manners toward the 
natiyes. 

From what I saw of the New Zealanders in 
Anatralia, and at their native place, I am quite 
CQUYinced of their superiority to the New Holland 
natives both in intellect and activity. Some mas- 
ters told me they were equal to any servants they 
ever employed, being a hard working industrious 
race of people; obedient, y^ treacherous as circum- 
stances affect them. I saw some finely tatooed 
faces among them, producing a singular effect on 
some features more than others. There is great 
danger in a European expressing admiration of a 
finely tatooed face to a chief, as there is a chance 
of the mercenary-hearted and despotic chief order- 
ing the decapitation of its unfortunate possessor, 
and forwarding it to the unexpecting European ad- 
mirer, as a highly prized gift This was carrying 
kindness rather too far, the head had to be accept- 
ed, however, and of course a present made in re- 
turn. The only instance of a disagreeable looking 
tatoo I met with was on a young New Zealand 
woman in Sydney, (a servant) whose lips were over 
much done, giving her a very harsh appearance; 
otherwise she was of a very good figure, and ap- 
parentiy of a happy disposition. 
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This country is very prodnctiTe in the following 
artidesy New Zealand pine for ^Murs and obis, €0» 
ooa nut oily shells, black and sperm oil in abun- 
dance, and also flax, potatoes, salted fish, seal skins, 
&c. It is said that Aere is considerable difficulty 
in cultivating the soil at first, from the roots of the 
trees extending over a great surface; but when 
once removed, it is very productive. 

Before leaving Cloudy Bay we had an opportu- 
nity of witnessing a whale attack, which lasted 
four hours, convincing all of us how very hazard- 
ous the employment is. One of the whale boats 
having successfully struck the harpoon into a very 
large black whale, measuring from 80 to 90 feet;, 
he set off at a railroad qpeed round the bay, drag- 
ging the boat at times within a surge which cover- 
ed both it and tlie crew. Our captain who had 
been a whaler for years, declared this U) be a very 
wicked JUhp and so it turned out to be in its move- 
ments, flying through the water at times with tre- 
mendous force, every one expecting, as the whale 
dived, to see the boat follow also; but practice pre- 
pares them for such jeopardy. This crew consist- 
ed of four New Zealanders and two white men, 
one acting as spearsman, and the other as steers- 
man, the natives guiding, pulling in, or giving line 
to the fish, as the furious divings or turnings re- 
quired, in effecting this noble capture. Could we 
have divested ourselves of that sense of danger we 
knew these intrepid men in, the sight might have 
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been still more interesting. As it was» it was suf- 
firaenily exciting to the onlookers. At each stroke 
firom the harpooner, the flukes would rise several 
feet above the water, and come down with such 
force as to raise a surge envelofong its enemies for 
a time; then would they give it line till the shock 
yras got over, drawing it in again gradually till the 
q[ieaisman took another aim with his lance, which 
in this obstinate case, seldom reached near the 
vital parts, although it bled much, discolouring 
the water far around • and the boat's crew also 
sometimes disappearing, and coming up in an oppo- 
site direction, making its pursuers spin round again, 
receiving the discoloured water (which it qwuted 
to a great height) as it fell around them. Then 
taking a long stretch on the surface, the different 
parts of its body in sight like to a range of separat- 
ed objects, tumii^ at every other stroke, while 
growing more and more desperate. About this 
period another boat's crew arrived and went over 
to them offering assistance, which was refused, (as 
we understood,) because they would have claimed 
a share in the oil. It would have been well for 
than, however, had they accepted the proffered 
help; but why should avaricious feeling not be 
found at New Zealand, as in more civilized lands? 
The harpooner became exhausted, and exchanged 
{daces with the steersman, who commenced by 
shewii^ as much ability with &e lance, as he had 
displayed in guiding the boat from many upsets. 
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His expertneas with the lance continued to make 
the blood flowing from the whfde dye the waters 
still deeper in its course, till after one terrific 
stretch, it stopped suddenly. The boat's velocity 
could not be checked, before the tail, so ponderous, 
rose to a great height, and came down with more 
than sledge-hammer force on the boat, upsetting it 
and the whole crew in the surge. We saw noth- 
ing for a while but the whale making off, dashing 
the waters around it in pain from the many wounds 
it had received. The boat again got righted, by 
their cutting the line, losing harpoon, lances, &c. 
rather than their lives, which to us appeared at 
the moment next to lost, if not so altogether. One 
after another gradually appeared, as they swimmed 
to the boat, which was damaged. We soon discoy* 
ered the harpooner had been struck severely; he 
was laid in the bottom of the boat, they making 
the best of their way to the shore, after having 
grappled so long with this monster of the deep. 
We could have wished them more success. 

The appearance of the natives here we found 
much the same as that often represented. Their 
skin being of a reddish hue, with long matted hair 
hanging in profusion over the shoulders, tatooed 
faces, and a very muscular form, accompanied with 
a rather savage expression of countenance, which 
disappears through intercourse, as has been experi- 
enced at the Bay of Islands, on the northern island. 
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called flahein Qman, where at present is the prin- 
cipal European settlement. 

A rather unfortunate occurrence happened lately 
over at Chatham island, which lies to the eastward. 
This place a party of New Zealanders have now 
got possession of, having massacred most of the 
nnoffending and peaceable natives, and reducing 
the remainder to slavery. A French whaler (the 
Jean Bart) had anchored, and it is supposed most 
of the crew were aloft furling the sails, when the 
New Zealanders attacked the vessel, murdered the 
crew, and burned both ship and cargo. 

The Pelorus brig of war when at Cloudy Bay, 
went on to a river recently discovered by some Syd- 
ney traders, sailing up forty miles. It is described 
as a most eligible place for a settlement, the banks 
being covered with verdure, and navigable by boats 
to a considerable distance, there are not many na- 
tives, it is beUeved, on this part of the island. 

A little to the eastward of the promontory which 
forms the outermost part of the bay, we observed a 
very fine plain, nearly surrounded with a ridge of 
hills and trees, forming a fine situation for some 
future settlement, either as a domain or township, 
it having every indication of water. Many whales 
were also sporting about here, sufficient to prove 
the value of its fisheries. 

CO 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 



JOURNAL. 



Voyage from New Zealand to South America^— The Anti- 
podes—Cold-^Icebergs— Incidents— Dai]y round at sea 
•—Bay of All Saints^-Freparations for landing — Sailors. 

After being three days in the straits yre got out 
with a most favonrable iH^eeze^ and while passing 
Cape Campbell, (latitude 41* 33' 16*^ S. longitude 
174** 15' E.) we did not forget to give the memory 
of Captain Cooke, a name so intimately connected 
with the South Sea islands. The breeze diortiy 
after increased to a gale, when we lay to for one 
day, having afterwards some difficulty in wea&er- 
hig Chatham island. Some of our paasei^ers ex- 
pressing their opinions regarding the receptum we 
might get, should we unfortunately require to put 
in thore* We however had no reason to do »k 

Our next object was that <^ crossing die anti- 
podes, which puts crossing €f tke eqmtor quite in 
the shade, from its being so near to home, yielding, 
for the time, a sort of pleasure in accomplishing what 
the majority of sailors have not themselves don^. 
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On the 3d of September, about 8 P. M. ire croesed 
la latitude 44* 40" S. lougitude, 180" eoii or wesi. 
How prone is human nature to put much weight 
on little matters, and apt to exult in what curcuma 
stances alone has thrust upon them! Need it be 
wondered then, if we took a little scope for &e 
moment in our imaginations, while discussing the 
resources and the importance of countries and 
cities visited on either side of the globe; each one, 
of course, having and expressing his own peculiar 
view of matters. •••••••** 

2Sd September, latitude 56' 47' S. longitude Ill<* 
3(y W. It might not be difficult, indeed, and 
perhaps neither imamusing nor improfitable to trace 
over the whole face of the globe similar conflicting 
opinions in the liberality and sentiment of indivi- 
duals^ respecting the country they happen to live 
in* But as I just recollect a story told me when 
in Ireland, of a tax-gatherer, who, in his occupa- 
tion, had become so accustomed to denials and buf- 
fetings from door to door, in his visits, that he lat- 
terly expected such abaays as a thing in course. 
It so happened, however, that an eccentric gentle- 
man gave orders that whoever came to the door on 
a particular day should be invited in, and treated to 
their choice. Our collecting friend chanced to drop 
in, and as usual, cautiously waiting to act on the 
defensive, or make himself scarce as the necessity of 
the case might require. The servant asked him in. 
Such things had happened before; but on being ask- 

cc2 
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ed what wine he would take, he looked the picti 
of despair. Report said that he swooned, from 
dread oi some design upon his life, through tli 
unprecedented show of kindness: — So in case ai 
of my readers, should throw aside these pages, ilj 
dread that I have a design upon them, and am aboi 
to carry them into scenes imaginary, more than d< 
scriptions of reality — I stop the digression, and give 
my reason why it continued so long. 

We had got to that fixed on boundary, the anti« 
podes, which separates the eastern and the westem 
worlds. From thence till oflF Terra del Fuego there 
is nothing to be seen, and still less spoken of at all 
cheering to the heart This may be called the 
most dreary part of the whole voyage round the 
globe, long nights, consequently short days, every 
degree south brought us into a colder climate, put- 
ting all of us to many shifts ; extra coats, cloaks, 
gloves and stockings, kangaroo rugs, &c. all were 
in requisition, and still found insufficient to exclude 
the cold; while sleet, hail and snow fell thickly on 
the decks. The very sound overhead as the hardy 
seamen trode the deck produced that sort of deafen- 
ed crushing sound which of itself alone would have 
chilled the frame. About this time we were 
neither physically nor mentally able to enjoy our- 
selves, as wont, or even to relieve, far less do away 
with the tedium, which must attend every voyage, 
more or less. True, a sally would at times take 
place, but a relapse would as quickly fallow. I 
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may be excused then in filling up such a vacuum 
with those few thoughts on the past. ^In the course 
of my narrative I have indulged thus a little where 
scenes of a too trifling nature occurred to be taken 
notice of. 

20th Sept. lat. 60° 41' S. long. 70° 30' W. While 
in this latitude there were many modes adopted by 
us to drive away ennui, the very animals were 
sources of amusement on board. Our ship having 
touched at China and Manilla^ every sailor had 
some curiosity from these places, either dead or a-^ 
live, but even these became stale to us. We were 
gradually approaching nearer the antartic circle, 
those icy regions where few coming from a genial 
climate delight to be in, when, at the 61st degree 
of south latitude, we reached the climax of our 
cold. Northing was now the navigator's aim, and 
our sincere wishes accompanied him. 

Shortly after we fell in with immense masses of 
ice. Some of those icebergs presented a most mag- 
nificent appearance, like to floating islands or moun- 
tains in size, though very different in colour, they 
having a peculiar snowy appearance, suflicient to 
cast a bright hallo around them in the darkest 
night. I had often heard of such, but did not ex- 
pect to see them of such magnitude. 

The greatest danger ships are subject to, is the 
coming in contact with the broken pieces, one-third 
of which is -only seen above the surface of the 
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water, and float in great quantities around Uie 
huge masses. 

3d October, latitude 56' 6' S. longitude SD" 11' 
W. There is a kind of suspense pervades all, as 
the mate or other substitute, stands at the bow of 
the vessel signalizing the helmsman how to steer 
his course amoi^t those next to hidden dangers; 
yet after a little experience, this apprehension sub- 
sides. The constant risk of shipwreck itself be- 
comes so very familiar even to the passenger, that 
rest is often acquired during cases of considerable 
difficulty, always providing that we have confidence 
in our officers using the utmost vigilance. 

When a ship is placed in a situation where suc- 
cess depends in a great measure on the individual 
attention of those on the watch, it is, and ought to 
be a period of calm reflection with every one. In- 
creased dangers are at hand sailing amongst icebergs, 
and during the darkness of night, when not a soul 
on board knows but the next moment may place 
them in difficulty. Yet strange as it may appear, 
one and all of us got even more excited with hav- 
ing now some object to look at, although but ice- 
bergs. They were still subjects for discussion, oom* 
parison, and admiration. One of these we likened 
to a floating tower, from its square block shape. 
On its size we all agreed, considering each side to be 
three quarters of a mile, or three miles square, and 
about 250 feet above the water, leaving 500 feet 
under the surface. Around this enormous and 
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wQnderfal ice island floated a great nmnber of 
smaller ones, rendering our course for a time rather 
perilous. 

lOeft OcL latitude 44* 51' south, longitude 42* 
54' west. After rounding Cape Horn and Staten 
Land, which was done very cleverly, we expressed 
a few thoughts on the sufferings which Captain 
Byron and his shipmates experienced on this in- 
hoqxitable shore amongst the Patagonians, and 
reasonaUy congratulating ourselves on having got 
over this most harrassing part of our voyage so 
eaaQy, besides getting every day into a more ge- 
nial dime, which set all to rights, allowing us to get 
on as formerly in our different pursuits or recreations. 
20A Oct. latitude 24* 53' south, longitude 39* 
Id' west Really on board ship one in the course 
of a long voyage, gets so accustomed to the daily 
routine, that they become unconsciously next to 
amphibious, both in thought and action. Here we 
now are, without having seen land or vessel either, 
for about seven weeks; yet in our discussions we 
talk of friends and acquaintances as if they were 
still next door to us, quite at hand, to come for- 
ward and prove any argument. Till our next 
door neighbour (that is the sea) reminds us of 
where we are, and what we might expect, in sucli 
like situations, by showing no respect of persons or 
things while showering its favours. 

Here is our daily round of business: — Six 
bells are heard, we may have slept well, or ill, 'tis 
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all the same to those on duty. The decks have 
been scrubbed and wa^ed an hour ago, whidi 
noise overhead awoke ns. After the usnal aUn- 
tions^ we ascend the companion, gBtsang up to the 
sky before getting even on the quarter deck* If 
the weather looks well there is a smile, but if 
gloomy, the countenance catches the infection also. 
After a few recc^nitions, the binnacle is next looked 
at, to see what course we are steering. The oflfeer 
of the watch is ever ready to give infonnation of 
what has been done during the past night, and 
what is likely to be done during the day. Each 
fellow passenger has then something or other to 
say regarding the previous night, while the steward 
and assistants are seen coming aft with the dishes 
for breakfast. After this has been announced, a 
general movement immediately takes place. Should 
it be a stormy morning, it is every one for them- 
selves; but if otherwise, then for 

The feast of reason and the flow of souL 
After all discussion, the captain takes his morn- 
ing observations, while speculation goes on as to 
where we shall be on the chart at noon. Books, 
writing desks, paper for sketching, Stc then make 
their appearance, and are in use till 12 o'clock, 
which is t^ng time. At same time, if the sun be 
not obscured, the altitude is taken, and it is ascer- 
tained what latitude we are in. After tiffing (which 
is generaUy a crust of bread and cheese, with a 
glass of wine or something else), the longitude is 
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then worked, and onr course on the chart marked 
off. Finding by some charts that we have glided 
quite comfortably over islands said to be many feet 
lugh above water. 

(Man.) There was at one time a premium given 
for discovering rocks — ^may not icebergs have been 
mistaken for them more than once? 

Then comes generally the dullest part of the 
day, walking and cogitating till dinner time, 
which is at 3 o'clock. At the stroke of five bells 
faces begin to brighten up, some dropping into their 
cs^ins preparatory for the table. Then, as former- 
ly, dishes are seen carrying along, but of a greater 
size than those used for the morning meal. The stew- 
ard has even his own person a little more polished, 
dinner being with him, as with others, the Tie plm 
vUra on board a respectaUe ship. Here we have 
every thing, (when compared to the shabby fare 
experienced on going outwards), having now pre- 
served soups, desserts, &c. leaving nothing to chance 
or overreaching either. 

After this meal the quarter deck becomes a busy 
scene, talking, joking, yarning, laughing, singing, 
and performing feats, till tea time; after which, 
chess, backgammon, cribbage, whist, &c. begins 
in earnest, every one doing their best till grog 
time ; when each one then takes off as fancy for 
evening scenery or fatigue dictates, and thus ends 
a daily course on board ship, each day's circum- 
stances causing some slight variation in the scene. 
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23d Oct. We entered the tropic of Caprioom, 
and four days afterwards sighted the coast of 
Brazil; at this pointy we experienced the very 
opposite degree of temperature to what we had 
felt but a few weeks before. We were now under 
a vertical sun, (where scarcely a shadow for the 
time existed), using every means possible to obtain 
coolness, finding wind-sails and awnings of much 
consequence in obtaining this; being also much 
amused at the gambolings of the many sperm whales, 
who go together in what are called shoals, giving 
much relief to the late monotony. 

Spoke a Portuguese vessel bound for Pemambuco. 

On nearing the coast we met many small crafts 
belonging to the island of Itaporica. Here the 
scenery so near to the equinoctial line became par- 
ticularly interesting to us so long confined on board. 
Spy-glasses were mustered, every one anxious to 
have a peep at the luxuriant foliage and rich look- 
ing verdure, with its various tints, to the eye most 
grateful. The scenery about the Cape Moro, St. 
Paulo, was very fine. 

29tt Oct. latitude 13" 17'fS. longitude 38** 43' W. 
We then entered the bay of All Saints, or St. 
Salvador. This is a beautiful and very extensive 
bay, having many ships from different nations at 
anchor, besides immense numbers of droggers, small 
boats, canoes, &c. mostly manned with negroes, 
presenting altogether a busy scene. We were 
shortly honoured with a visit from the commander of 
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Jritish brig of war, which had put in here to refit, 

. putting us in possession of the latest EngUah 

.ws^ and we in return gave him ours from the 

.^t. We then came to anchor off the fort do 

[ar, which is built on a rocky bank about three- 

, lartersof a mile from the shore, where stands the 

razilian city Bahia. After being boarded by the 

ifioers from the guard-ship, the customs, the board 

f health, &c. we were permitted to goon shore. 

Reader, were you ever on board a ship when 
touching at a foreign port, where the captain had 
lO go on shore? If not, I may attempt a descrip- 
tion. All of us know the bustle and confusion on 
board a steam ship on arrival at port, but here 
there is no comparison. 

The captain, his passengers, and above all 
the Mp's boat is going ashore, every face is 
fraught with a look of importance, from the mate 
to the cabin boy, whilst our cabins produce 
their stores, in the shape of dress, with a sprink- 
ling €i the superfluous. Many things, which 
for weeks had been knocking about, almost to an- 
noyance, are not to be seen or found when wanted • 
yet this is nothing to what is going on upon deck. 
The ship's boat is lowered, it is scrubbed, washed, 
and mopped, almost to the destruction of paint ; 
the rudder is shipped, the stem*sheets covered with 
a piece of red bunting, or perhaps an old ensign, 
(I have seen both used) ; the tiller ropes are pro- 
perly adjusted, &c. while the four chosen hands. 
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^ho have been rigging themselves so trim and 
similar, with their white ducks, and straw castors, 
man the boat ; the captain having taken his place, 
and passengers also, the word is given, and we are 
oflf sweeping past the anchorage, where the scruti- 
nizing eye is seldom remiss amoi^t our own men, 
as well as those of other ships. 

Who would expect those feelings so akin to 
the coquette in a sailor? — yet 'tis pleasing. 
"Give way, boys! give way!'* This is the 
laconic command, but it conveys a great deal. 
It may be summed up in, be not lubberly, do 
the thing handsomely, and let us not be asham- 
ed of our craft. This is pride, but it is honour- 
able pride, and in every case that I have seen, 
the British sailor does the sentiment justice. 
The hard-hom'd hand more accustomed to pull 
the braces, now feathers his oar manfully, speak- 
ing of his ship as a thing of life, and upholding 
every thing connected with it to a point of honour. 
****** But we are again on shore. 
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Bahia — Negroes— Streets — Guard — ^Buildings *» Proces- 
sions — Incidents— ConTenfs — i Festirals ^— Brazilians- 
Population —Gardens — Fruits—. Slares ^.Water spouts 
Horses— The SlaTel^— Anecdote— Products^Inn, 



The city of Bahia, or more properly St. Salvador, 
is situated on the eastern side of the entrance to 
the bay of All Saints, where the land at a small 
distance from the shore rises steeply np to a ridgy 
hiU, on the sommit of which is the city, with the 
exception of a very long and narrow street, having 
various lanes branching off along the beach, con- 
taining shops, warehouses, bazars, arcades, stores^ 
and wharfe, ajqpafently well occupied, and from 
the great number of slaves constantly at work, 
(human labour being cheaper here than bestial), 
they with their shouting and bellowing, when car- 
rying their loads along, create a great stir. These 
poor people carry an almost incredible weight on the 
head, which is always accompanied with a sort of 
discordant cry, uttered at intervals as they move 
along, stopping at times in their progress, however, 
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to pass a joke with a saUe brother, irfiich gives a 
dq^ree of relief to the paiDM synqathy excited. 

The streets generally aie nanow and confined, 
badly paved, with no footpaths^ and k^ in a 
slovenly condition, the nomennis reoeptades about 
tiie lanes might seriously affect the health of the 
inhabitants, if the salobrity and elevation of the 
place did not afford a remedy. In the royal 
square, is the mint and other pnldic offices, besides 
an old building once the residence of the govemnrs. 
The superior and most opulent inhabitants have 
roomy, convenient, and in some cases elegant man- 
sions, situated in the upper city and its vicinity, 
called Vittoria; but the houses of tradesmen in 
the lower town are the reverse. Instead of glazed 
windows they have drop lattices of little taste, and 
the lower class of soldiers, mulattoes and n^roes 
have tiled cabins, the joinings open, with one single 
lattice. Some old and dilapidated buildings of 
great height are occupied by a score of such fami- 
lies huddled into single apartments. These wretch- 
ed looking habitations are to be seen in almost 
every street. 

The police guard of this place is very similar in 
appearance to the national guard in Paris. The 
former, however, is composed of much younger 
looking citizens than the Parisians^ leaving one al- 
most in doubt whether play or duty is most con« 
genial to the Bahian police force. 

The churches and convents form the most dis- 
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fiaguiahed edifices here, most of which, during my 
viaity were undergoing repairs, confidence being 
now again restored amount them, since the kite 
attempt at revolution [Rt)Yed abortive. The cathe- 
dral is large ; the grand church formerly of the 
Jesoita^ is by far the most elegant structure in the 
whole city, being built of European marble. The 
chuieh and monastery <tf the Franciscans are also 
extensive buildings, and in fine order ; the paint- 
ings in this church are both numerous and beauti- 
fuL Among the parochial churches, those of St. 
Antoma, St. Peter, Pillar, Concession and Victoria, 
stand oons^ncuous. From the continued ingress 
and egress of persons to these places, and the al- 
most incessant ringing of bells, it is evident that 
tiie priesthood have great influence over such a 
promiscuous community; the black population, 
who are by far the most numerous, usually appear- 
ing the most devoted. Two cases of administer- 
ing the host to dyii^ persons came under our 
notice, exhibiting clearly the strength of religious 
feeling amongst them. The first was during the 
day, while the chief priest was within doors per- 
forming his office, outside stood a number of per- 
sons, mostly young men, clothed with gowns, and 
having different religious emblems in their hands 
made of silver, &c. while others supported a crim- 
soned canopy, under which the priest walked, all 
with heads uncovered. Shortly after, the proces- 
sion proceeded from the house towards the church, 
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chantiiig a hymn, in which many who were 
ing joined, by following the wake of prooesalcm ; 
others who did not follow, fell down on their knees 
in the street till it passed. 

The other was in the evening. Here as form^- 
ly, were an immense number of people outside, 
with lighted torches, chanting loudly. On the 
procession passing our window, we were requested 
to withdraw from it, while the inmates knelt and 
reqmnded to those without. The continued sue* 
cession of pompous ceremonies, processions and fes- 
tivals appear to frirmsh a never failing source of 
devotion and amusement, while monks are to be , 
met with in every street mingling freely with the 
inhabitants. 

We met with two instances where more form 
than feeling was exhibited in their exercises. The 
first appeared to us rather ludicrous. On entering 
the cathedral where twelve priests were perfoim* 
ing the morning exercise, each alternately taking 
a part, the others joining in the responses, a young 
negro approached them rather playfully, smiling to 
the assistant boys. One of the padres observing 
this, appeared to forget his situation, getting up, 
spectacles, gown, book and all, and started in chase 
of the fellow along the porch, while the pursued 
party trusting to his superior agility, (like my 
teacher of the bommereng), looked back most pro- 
vokingly over his shoulder at the prf^ress of his 
pursuer, who gave up the chase ; the guilty one 
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retnmiiig and peeping ronnd a pillar with the ut*- 
most non chaUance, by way of defiance. The 
cfAer was at a church in connection with a nnn> 
nery, having their different figures of saints, &c. 
beautifally ornamented with artificial flowers, made 
by the inmates of the convent During the time 
lire spent in admiring these tasteful ornaments, two 
young negresses entered with baskets of merchan- 
dize, which they laid aride while performing ma- 
tins. On leaving, one of them from some cause or 
oUier returned laiq^hingly, and deliberately washed 
her face in the font, leaving us a little in astonish- 
sient at the act. 

The convent la Solidad stands on a very steep 
hill to the westward of the city. On entering the 
gateway, we were ushered into an apartment with 
a few diairs, opposite to a window with double 
gratings, inside of which sat the lady abbess, hav- 
ing her badge of office suspended from the neck. 
We were scarcely seated, when a number of ne> 
gresses came round, placing many small baskets on 
die ground, filled with the ingenious productions 
of the fair ones within. On making our selections, 
those servants retired with them to ascertain the 
amount of money to be paid. The lady abbess 
soon put us in posseasdon of this information, at the 
same time pushing a smaU wooden shovel through 
the gratings, upon which we laid the money. At 
a window on the opposite side of entrance (grated 
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also) sat a monk with his ear to the grating, fnl- 
filling his office as confessor. 

On the evening preceding the festival of All 
Saints day, fireworks of different kinds were let off. 
We entered a chnrch where many were kneelii^ 
before an image of the Saviour as taken from the 
cross. This image, large as nature, was placed in 
an upright posture, with flowers around it. Some 
approached and kissed the bleeding marks, others 
gave a piece of money and received a flower in re- 
turn, while others were kneeling far distant. 

The next day being the day of All Saints, many 
places of business were shut, (being but a partial 
cessation, however), and the churches open, having 
mass performed. To one church particularly our 
attention was attracted from the many flowers 
strewed about, with other decorations, and music 
of a superior description* 

In thus remarking the different scenes which 
came under my notice in this Catholic country, I 
sincerely hope it shall never be considered that I 
speak irreverently of religious ceremonies, be of 
what denomination they may. I believe that 
many are over-bold in makii^ subtle scannings and 
conclusions respecting religious ordinances. In- 
deed one of the best theological writers has admit- 
ted, that, ** How absurd soever the articles of faith 
may be which superstition has adopted, or how 
unhallowed the rites which it prescribes, the form- 
er have been received in every age and country 
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-with unhesitatiiig assent by the great body of the 
pec^e, and the latter observed with scrupolous ex 
actness. In our reasonings concerning religious 
opinions and practices which differ widely from 
onr own, we are extremely apt to err, having been 
instructed in the principles of a religion which we 
look on as worthy in every respect of that Divine 
wisdom by which they are dictated, we frequently 
express wonder at the credulity of nations in em- 
faracing sjrstems of belief which appear to us so 
directly repugnant to right reason, and sometimes 
suspect that tenets so wild and extravagant do not 
really have credit with those who profess them ; 
bat experience has satisfied many that neither our 
wonder nor suspicion is well founded/' 

The white population, or rather the Brazilians, 
appear to combine business, pleasure, and religious 
observances with most consolatory effect, having 
an air of comfortable independence around and in 
their manners, although they do not boast of hav- 
ing Castilian blood in their veins, yet there is con- 
siderable dignity and gravity in their gait. 

The ladies seldom appear on the street but with 
a chair. This is necessary from the number of 
badly paved and irregular formed streets, the den> 
sity of soldiers, mullatoes, negroes, all jostling each 
other, in effecting a passage for themselves and their 
burdens, leaving one in astonishment as to where 
they are all going in such a hurry and noise. 

The population of Bahia^ including the African 
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daves and freemen, is supposed to be about 160,000 
souls. Business is carried on qpiritedly by the 
white population, leaving the minor brandies of 
trade mostly to the coloured freemen. 

There is a public garden here of much beauty, 
where there is a piUar or monument having differ- 
ent devices at the base, formed of pebbles, with 
much taste. From this height is an excellent view 
of the bay with its shipping, &c. There the in> 
habitants enjoy the cool evening breeze, walking 
or sitting under the mango or cypress trees, while 
others again were carried in chairs, having mosqui- 
toe curtains, and always supported by negroes. 
The trees and scenery altogether was so different 
from what I had been accustomed to, that I could 
go no where without seeing something to admire. 
The fruits were hanging luxuriantly in the most 
ordinary gardens. The tall and graceful cocoa 
nut tree, the bananas and plaintains in clusters^ 
the bread fruit and others of the broad-leaved tribe, 
producing both food abundantly, and a shade from 
the tropical sun at the same time. The orange 
trees produced very large sized fruit, whilst the 
immense quantities of pumpkins, melons, yams» 
sugar cane, &c. in the market place, sufficiently 
proved it to be a fertile country. 

From the great quantities of flimsy, gaudy colour- 
ed dresses manufactured in Britain, many wonder 
where they find a market; but surprise with my- 
self was now at an end, on seeing the taste of ne- 
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There sat hundreds vending their difTer- 
ent commodities^ dressed light and gay as for a ball 
xoom, (the heat of the climate is great), with neck- 
laces^ bracelets, earrings, and rings on almost every 
£nger. Some were not quite so fine, but what 
they had, exhibited their love of shoMry colours 
and trinkery. Being accompanied with a resident, 
lie informed me that many of them who were once 
slaves, had gained their freedom, and had now 
daves of their own, employed in a similar way to 
themselves, getting as keen in the traffic as the 
Brazilians are. Many of the slaves here are al- 
lowed to work at what they please during the day, 
paying their owner a certain sum, about two po' 
iacks every night, nearly 23. 8d. British money. 

On passing to and from the ship in the bay, we 
had occasion at times to employ negro boatmen. 
One of these, by name Antonio, was both very ac- 
conmiodating and communicative on these matters; 
but love of country was not extinguished in his 
Iveasty declaring, that if he got freedom he would 
return to Africa. The cranes on the wharfs are 
very large, and in place of a handle on each side, 
there is a cylinder capable cf containing a number 
of negroes, who, when the load to be lifted is at- 
tached, commence trampling as on a tread mill, till 
the chain is up. There are no carts or waggons here 
for conveyance, every load is carried suspended 
from the pole or poles which lie across the shoul- 
ders of the blacks, employing twelve or eighteen 
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3 load, as it may require* When once proper- 
iced on the shoulders, the leader gives a shont, 
each one takes up his own natural note, con- 
ig this till they get to the place of delivery; 
m morning till night the streets of Bahia are 
dually soiuiding with those pitiful and baibar- 
otes. 

le coloured people are, generally speaking, a 
Quscular race. They live much on rice, fruit 
farinha. These articles when boiled, are 
tito a dish which the negroes sit around, tak- 
ip handfuls and crushing it into a balL It is 
dipped into another vessel containing garlic^ 
irhen all is bolted, apparently with great gusto. 
: beef and fish are also used, but the vegetable 
is most common. Farinha is a sort of caasada 
f prepared from the root of the mandiock, 
I the bread of South America. 

is very amusing to see the propensity these 
ie have for carrying every thing on the crown 
le head; at the pubUc wells there are always 
ds with their tapered jars, which, when filled, 

balance with the greatest ease, while child- 
ire to be seen in practice going along with a 
e or even a tea cup perched on their craniums, 
. all the consequence of a heavier load, 
[any Africans here are in very easy circum- 
ces, having shops and factories, and employing 
r sable brethren, now their own property, in 
\f as slaves. 
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On one oooasion we were much amused with a 
party in a rather extensive shop, performing, (by 
way of pastime) on several musical instruments, 
beating and blowing, ct$ a wag said, not till they 
got red in the face, but till very black and excited. 
This, however, showed them to be comfortable and 
happy in their dispositions. 

The Bahians have a most inconvenient mode for 
conveying the rain water off the house tops, having 
a duct of a short length down the front of the build- 
ii^, with a shoot or spout projecting two or three 
feet, so when it does rain, there are waterfalls most 
alarmii^* The large umbrellas used to keep off 
the smi, are then in use for a very different purpose. 
In the low town, to the westward, are some 
large buildings recently put up. The post office is 
in a very large building, but not particularly well 
conducted. On calling one day regarding letters, 
we waited with some others for half an hour, 
bat no derk could be seen at the bar, so left as 
we went In this building is also a very fine large 
hall, intended for commercial purposes. Farther 
on is the cavalry barracks, a convenient enough 
building, but the horses are miserably lean, and in- 
different altogether in their breed. Having so fre- 
quently heard of the herds of horses to be had in 
South America, we expected to see something good 
in the Brazils; but it is quite the reverse, they are 
scarce, as the few they have are void of action. 
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The mules looked to best advantage, being of a 
large breed, and not so mei^e in appearance. 

On applying for a conveyance to get a little way 
into the country, the people of the inn wondered 
as much at our request, as we were astonished to 
learn that such a thing was never heard of. The 
governor and some three others being the only in- 
dividuals possessed of horse conveyances ; but they 
recommended us to get a chair each, (the usual 
mode of conveyance here,) which we declined^ as 
not just in accordance with our views of slavery 
and horse flesh. 

Business appears to be carried on here in a very 
easy sort of way. Backgammon and card parties 
may be seen sitting quite comfortable lik at a shop 
door; while up stairs, billiards, and a touch of the 
light guitar catches the ear of the stranger in his 
lounge on search for wonders. 

There is a theatre here of considerable extent, 
but not well supported, open at an average once 
a*week. On these nights, however, it is attended 
with very respectable audiences. 

In the hotel where we put up was a person who 
frequented it regularly, having a very agreeable 
manner, almost approaching to effeminacy, ever 
ready to oblige us, (as foreigners,) with that easy 
sort of air, either at the table, or from it being ap- 
parently familiar, and respected by the jvincipal 
merchants and others of the place, puzzling us 
much (as most in our situation would be) to fix in 
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our oym. minds to what profession this gentleman 
belonged, when we learned that he was the com- 
mander of a slaver, and stood high in the estimation 
of this slave-holding community, for his speedy and 
successful voyages in the traffic. One felt a diffi- 
culty almost in reconciling this capHvalor to the 
trade he pursued^ being so very unlike it ; yet he 
himself made no scruple in avowing it, showing to 
US his nautical instruments, his system of keeping 
log and working of lunars, his tracks on the chart, 
&c. all of which proved him to be the sailor, the 
scholar and the gentleman, yet he was a trafficker 
in human flesh. This thought was ever uppermost 
in otur minds, almost regretting we had knoMrn any 
thing else of him but his agreeable manner. He 
related an anecdote of a broken off intimacy with 
another English party on the watery element to the 
following effect: Coming over from the African 
coast with his usual cargo, a British man of war 
bore down on him, till darkness intervened, which 
he took the benefit of, by putting a water cask over 
the side, and attaching a weight to the bottom, to 
keep it from rolling over. He then placed a signal 
lanihom on the top, partly obscured, so as to make 
llie light appear accidental, after setting this decoy 
adrift, he up helm, and off in a different direction, 
findii^ next day that the mse de guerre had taken, 
leaving him to work his passage with a little more 
comfort than that of the previous day, when his 
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intended acquaintanice had seut him five shots by 
way of introducing himself. In the bay lay a beau- 
tiful craft, a perfect model for sailing. Public re- 
port said that she was fitting out for the African 
coast on the unlawful trade ; but was rather check- 
ed from late accounts of seizures. This vessel was^ 
the admiration of every sailor. 

There is a rather peremptory mode adopted 
here for pulling up boats in passing to and from 
their ships. In the harbour is placed a small ves- 
sel having soldiers constantly on board with their 
fire aims. Ships boats have to pass under the 
stem of this guard, to show that no contraband 
goods be carried ashore. On one occasion we acci- 
dentally kept oflf too far, in our anxiety to save 
distance ; but it turned out the more haste the less 
speed. We were called back, and had to make a cir- 
cuit of the vessel, thereby saving the price of a 
shot. Another ship's boat, keeping beyond hail, 
had a blank and then a bullet sent over their heads,, 
thereby bringing them up rather smartly, and 
charging them also for the two shots expended. 

Vessels may obtain every request they stand in 
need of at Bahia. 

The home and coasting trade is very consider- 
able, employing many hundreds of small vessels. 
Its exports are chiefly tobacco, coffee, cotton, sugar, 
aqua-ardent, gums, balsams, drugs, lignumvitas^ 
mahogany, satin and tulip wood, oranges, &c. 
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In some cases we had considerable difficulty with 
our English money. On ose occasion after select- 
ing a box of plantains^ bananas, oranges^ cocoa nuts, 
&c« the woman could make nothing of our money. 
Our shillings were too small for potacks, and half- 
crowns were neither milreas nor dollars. A person 
with his eyes open to chances observing our dilem- 
ma, soon interpreted, and negociated by giving 
her currency and taking ours, by which he gained 
20 per cent. We did not think of it, till accident- 
ally afterwards we were comparing the exchanges. 
Amongst our purchases was a very small species of 
monkey, not five inches long in the body. We 
had four of these brought on board by a negro, to 
whom they clung, making him somewhat like to a 
walking menagerie. The first we saw of those lit- 
tle creatures was in the bar of our hotel, where a 
young negress was employed at dressmaking. Here 
neither chair nor table was required, she squatted 
on the floor having a fine dress in process of mak- 
ing, while on her lap were two of these monkeys 
sporting, the negroes being very partial to them. 

This house was attended by several slave girls, 
having every thing in and around it conducted in 
the first style, and in the most orderly manner, ex- 
cept one morning, when we discovered that there 
were degrees of rank even amongst these slaves, by 
a very tall negress in chase of another, who had 
committed some fault. When caught in the lobby 
she laid on most lustily, the tongue and hands 
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nearly keeping pace with each other, and neither 
of which did she spare, in showing what she couU 

do. 

Our hostess was a most obliging old lady, and 
but for the inunoderate profusion of garlic, we 
found the hotel la France a very comfortable house. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Sailing days— The £quator-^An alarm— -Setting sun-— A 
squalls— Etiquette at sea-— Naidgation — Incidents— The 
night watches— Symptoms of approaching land— Rates 
of passage money— ^Conclusion. 

We had here an opportunity of showing the fallacy 
of those superstitious notions held by many sailors 
respecting proper sailing days^ as some would not 
sail on a Friday upon any account^ from its being 
generally considered unlucky; but here was a/K«0- 
der, having circumnavigated the greater part of 
the globe we consequently gained on Greenwich 
time^ making the Friday at Bahia our Saturday. 
Our English friends remarking we surely would 
not sail upon a Friday; but w^ had now a loop- 
hole. One by sailing round the world, has it in 
his power (I suppose) to differ from him who ex- 
claimed, " I have lost a day I" — as the voyager may 
say he has gained one on reaching London, leaving 
it in our option for the future to turn the unlucky 
Friday into our Saturday, should it be necessary 
to «ombat with superstition. Sail we did on their 
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Friday, and with a very favourable breeze for car- 
rying us out the bay of All Saints. 

On approaching the equator at this time, our 
people were in a very different mood from the 
others with whom I crossed on the previous occa* 
sion. At that time our bill of health was bad; 
but now fun and frolic was the order of the day, 
having awnings and wind-sails set, drawing their 
currents of air • and leaving the sun gradually in 
the soutliern hemisphere, we enjoyed the most 
genial heat for recreation. 

From observation we found that should the 
scanty breeze continue, we would cross the line 
about 7 P. M. This boundary, though imaginary, 
gives rise to much speculation and farce at the 
period of crossing ; indeed it can even be made more 
than imaginary in the view of some people, at a 
time when waggery is permitted, one case of which 
occurred here. While gliding along in this next 
to a calm, under one of the loveliest moon's pos- 
sible, a very decent couple on board who had never 
troubled their heads about navigation, further than 
being on board of a ship, and now heartily wishing 
to be out of it again as soon as possible, (that is 
without any disaster,) their sole thoughts being 
bent on the accomplishment of this object; a wag, 
however, determined that they should know some- 
thing about the equinoctial line, so fixing a piece of 
thread across the glass of a telescope, he commenc- 
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ed to gaze upwards^ uttering exclamations of delight 
at now seeing the line in the moon, which prompt- 
ed our two friends to have a look in turn also^ 
when one of them declared that the system of na- 
vigation was perfect, in discovering such things ^ 
for they had observed the beauty of the moon the 
whole evening, but never saw the line till their at- 
tention was drawn to it. The other appeared a 
little obtuse on the subject, which wets not to be 
wondered at. 

We crossed the line on the 20th of November, 
in 29** 61' west. From our previous acquaintance 
with Neptune, we were now privileged members, 
crossing with impunity from south to north, no 
one daring to make us afraid. But how soon cir- 
cumstances alter the face of things ! We were now 
in the track of homeward bound ships, and there- 
fore in the beat of piratical ones also, making sea- 
men look out hereabout with suspicion. On the 
morning of the 23d as we were lying up on a light 
wind, a vessel hove in sight, apparently with no 
particular course in view, from changing tacks. 
A few hours after the smoke of a gun issued from 
her lee quarter. We were too far separate to hear 
the report, but knew this, however, to be a signal 
for us to lay to for them. Then came the spying- 
glasses into operation — v/hat was she? was she a 
pirate? a ship of war? or perhaps a vessel in distress 
wanting water or provisions? Here was the time 
for discussion. She gradually bore down upon us, 
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^hile we had an opportunity of perceiving her to 
be a brig painted all blacky armed with guns, and 
very excellent canvass set on her. 

This convinced us at once she must be either a 
man of war or a pirate. All feelings of the good 
Samaritan were now thrown aside. It was now 
what is our duty ? If the former, of any nation, 
we are bound to lay to, and exhibit the ship's pa- 
pers ; if the latter, why cut and run for it, if we 
cannot match them in arms. Our captain decid> 
ed; and backed the yards to take chance. A 
few hints passed along, and several very important 
looks and movements were made. We had a con- 
siderable quantity of specie on board in boxes; 
these were on freight, but I daresay the few loose 
hundreds and other nice little pickings, worthy the 
notice of a sea robber, were soon stowed into the 
snuggest comer, in hope that the lynx eye of an un- 
welcome visitor would not penetrate. Our people 
talked of the many murderous proceedings ; — one's 
friend was shot at the gangway — others were 
made to walk the plank, &c. ; but all suspense and 
surmise was soon at an end, — she put about, 
showing her broadside, and French colours, (a 
French brig of war), after hauling down her en- 
sign, as an indication of having reconnoitered us 
sufficiently, to be convinced that we were no pi- 
rates, and might go on our course. Here was the 
one watching the other with equal suspicion. On 
looking at this vessel's broadside, however, it was 
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evident, had she been a pirate, we should certainly 
have come off but second best in actioa Gold 
watches, &c. now once more peeped into light o£ 
day, and money bags lay still. 

We carried on very favourably for England, all 
of us beginning to calculate on the time we were 
likely to make the Lizard lighthouse, so apt are 
we to get buoyed up when the trade winds bowl 
off so many degrees each day ; but in this case we 
overreached our progress. The trades failed us, 
and then we had to grapple with the variables, 
getting some very stiff north-westers, which did 
not at all suit the wishes of any party, not having 
yet got sufficient northing to weather the Azores. 

One eyening when between the Western isles and 
the Cape de Verd islands, we were delighted with the 
peculiar beauty of the setting sun, gradually couch- 
ing behind the western wave in the most glorious 
splendour imaginable, the various clouds so differ- 
ent in magnitude and form, embracing every tinge 
in colour from the softest shade to the fierce like, 
though brilliant glare, reflecting back again from 
the opposite horizon. 

While gazing in admiration at this indescribable 
scene, the sailors remarked that it was an angry 
setting sun ; so singularly opposite iis a landsman in 
his opinion, that he admires as lovely and cheer- 
ing, that which the experienced sailor dreads. 
In this case we were fully convinced of their 
judgment; about midnight the cabin became illumi- 
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nated with the incessant flashes of lightning, the 
wind dying away, while the sky got more fiery in 
its appearance, impressing one with a sense of its 
terrific grandeur. Our seamen were calmly, yet 
busily taking in sail in expectation of something 
coming, and they were not disappointed. In short- 
er time than I have taken to describe it, indeed 
with no warning, but those to a landsman deceiving 
appearances, a squall struck our ship, laying her 
nearly on her beam ends, sending some of our sails 
still set, to shivers. Helm up with care, was the 
command ; and she rushed through the waters, 
foaming as the squall drove her. ***** 
This was nobly done — it was admirable — ^ihe cool 
and collected manner of a hardy old tar at the 
wheel, who had faced many north-westers. His de- 
liberate replies to the question (usually put on a 
dark night by the commander), What course is the 
vessel steering ? was given by our steersman, cor^ 
rectly, and with matchless coolness. 

Having touched upon our sailors, I may remark, 
that during a long voyage, those who wish to en- 
joy a yarn, or in other words, a good honest-hearted 
fellow's tale, have but to step for it, and a little 
easy familiarity gains good will, and not a little in- 
formation, although rather tough at times in spin- 
ning. In the course of my sailing, I have met 
with the shipwrecked sailor, who has drifted alxmt 
on the wide ocean for days in a small boat, with 
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death in every shape before them ; others taken 
from the rigging of a water-logged ship, after cling- 
ii^ to it in despair; others whose ships have been 
burnt down to the water's edge, destroying their 
all, but what they wore; and with those who have 
^pent years at the Sandwich islands, where, by the 
way, they appear to have had a merry time of it ; 
and though last, not least, on the solitary island, 
Juan Fernandez, of Robinson Crusoe notoriety, 
which was duly taken notice of as we passed in 
the parallel of it, off the west coast of South 
America. This island is still uninhabited, but fre- 
quently called at. One of our officers, when a boy, 
had touched there with his ship for water and wood. 
He told a good story of meeting, rather singularly, 

with Lord C then out in a vessel with which 

he left the service he was fighting for. At this time 
he put off so suddenly, that it was necessary (short 
as the Patagonian coast was off,) to take in water 

here also. Mrs. G was with this commander, 

strolling about, when bur young friend who was 
up in a fig tree, very comfortably enjoying himself 
(oUum cum dignitatej was joined in the same laud- 
able puisuit by his lordship, while the lady got 
the good things showered down upon her. Thanks 
to Mr. Selkirk that was. Here a rather singular 
nautical recognition took place, like oppossums up 
a gum tree, both aloft^ but the boy for once the 
higher man. 

A considerable degree of etiquette is shown by 
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vessels when speaking each other at sea« If on 
the same tack, the faster vessel passes on the lee 
quarter; if beyond hail, and both English, Mary* 
att's signals are used with most interesting effect; 
providing they have them. If a foreigner wishing 
to compare longitude, the figures are chalked on a 
black board and exhibited. If both correct, the 
difference is calculated from whence they take 
their longitude. Their colours which are always 
hoisted at this time, tell to what nation they be* 
long. If at night, lights are shewn and returned. 
Such are a few of the welcome greetings used at 
sea, in which the passenger generally takes a deep 
interest, as well as the navigator. 

The science of geography has long ago, and 
sufficiently set at rest, all surmises regarding the 
shape of our globe, introducing a system by which 
distances can be measured, and positions established 
on its surface with the utmost accuracy. That 
the earth is of a spherical shape is clearly proved 
on making a voyage round the world, practically 
convincing us of the correctness of the theory. 
But it was still more gratifying to have ocular 
demonstration of it, as in my own case. 

I observed that after we had run down our 
northing, and up our southing of the two Atla;ntics, 
so soon as we doubled the Cape of Good H(^, 
east longitude was the course steered, crossing the 
mouth of the Indian and Southern oceans till we 
rieached New Holland. Again, on leaving the 
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Australian colonies^ easting was still the principal 
course to New Zealand, from thence crossing the 
soath Pacific, pursuing a similar course till we 
rounded Cape Hom^ thus again entering the South 
Atlantic ocean from the opposite quarter, without 
ever leaving an eagerly course round the globe. 
These remarks may appear frivolous to an experi- 
enced or scientific mind ; but it is admiration of 
the science of navigation which prompts me to 
qpeak of that agency which brings the most remote 
places (figuratively) together, and gives confidence 
.. 'U>- the mariner while employed in effecting many 
^benevolent and enterprizing deeds on the face of 
the earth. 

12th Dec. lat 38" 2& north, long. SS' 16' west. 

We now begin to wish the voyage was over. The 

chances of its being a speedy one, are now settled, 

v3,Rd every thing sets against the wish, and the ship 

'^a^. In fact these baffling winds affect the dispo- 

^ sltfon and temper so much, that we can scarcely 

i-.^tt^St ourselves into debate as formerly. 'Twas 

:;\4tist[: last night after tea, that that interminable 

if'fjsjobject, the church, was started and argued. Not 

^ '-Having any particular interest in one party more 

than another, I preferred at this time not to enter 

the arena, but listen, till each debater in their zeal 

sent both bishops and methodist parsons to * '^ * 

a fathomless endowment certainly. We left them 

there, and had a stroll on the quarter deck. I 

Ff 
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daresay f he gentiemen of tho cloth on shore did 
not feel the shock. 

IStt Dec. lat. 41» 31' north, long, 34° 21' west. 
The farces which occurred during parliamentary 
elections have had ample consideration with ii» 
lately. Having accidentally recollected a few of 
the good things said by a facetious lawyer, who, 
while standing for member in a certain city, was 
oftener in church about that time than he had ever 
been known before; one of his answers given from 
the bench to an inquisitive, and no doubt mdepend- 
ent voter, respecting some nameless extravagances, . 
would, I believe, have carried the day for him, 
had my fellow passengers been voters; so current is 
wit or any thing like it, when related on board 
ship. It tends much to dispel the bilious acrimony 
which an adverse wind is apt to engender. What 
a singular discontented animal is man! Even when 
comfortable, he conjures up imaginary evils and 
miseries. Where ought a person to feel more at 
ease than on board ship, nothing to do, but enjoy 
one's self, reading writing, &c. or watching the 
elements. Be soon in port, or long out of it, 'tis 
the same in time, sail as we may. When a day is 
once over, are we not just one day nearer to * * * 
Yet one cannot but begrudge the time lost at sea, 
particularly when looking at the snail-like progress 
of our vessel. 

18^ Dec. latitude 46° 1', longitude 28° 9' west 
** Bueno vento," as the Dons express it. F«^ the last 
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twenty-four hours we have been scudding at a rak- 
ing pace, under close-reefed topsails, but a fair 
eourse, and that is every thing, though the sky 
looks very scowling-like to the soutfiward* 

21** Dec. lat. 47^ 24' north, long. 14^ 25' west 
Boreas shortly after withdrew from us the favour- 
ing breeze, leavii^ Neptune to do with us as he 
pleased; so here have we been for the last day'^nd 
a half, pitching about in a mountainous swell, and 
no wind to steady us. This is perhaps the mdM^ 
Hncomfortable position a ship can get iiito at^'^, 
every thing is strained to the utmost, while not a 
few mishaps generally occur on board. 

In our recent case the captain looked sulky, and 
declared that she (meanii^ the ship), would soon 
throw herself wxrboard if it continued Ibng so. 
Indeed it looked very much like it at the time, for 
when on deck I received a rather tangible hini to 
leave, by the main royal halyards ^ving way, the 
block and tackle falling at my feet, while down 
in the cabin every thing was in turmoil, trippihg 
up 9xA laying over • chairs taking leav^ of their oc- 
cupants, who> clii^ng to the table, looked the 
words of the song. 

Fly not yet my cAaiV-mer; 

one of whom appeared particularly lively, to the 
annoyance of one gent, who stuck to' his post in thi^ 
shape of the mizen mast, round which his arms 
were entwined, while our steward, who had diVed 
(scaiB ceremome) down the companion some hours 

Ff2 
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before, now sat with his arm in a slings dedsuting 
" that it was the most simplest got thing, this hera 
h*accident of his'n/' then came others down stairs, 
after being most uncomfortably swept into the lee 
scuppers with hen coops on the top of them, &c. 

These and a few other slight damages our doctor 
considerB favourable cases for cure; same time our 
mate kept telling us that the shower then filing, 
(which was no small one,) would soon take the top 
offihe sweU; certainly the coolest expression I ever 
heard. Had it been taking the top off a glass of 
beer it could not have been said with more gravity, 
while the ship quivered with every billow as it 
rose and fell, rolling from side to side, and feeUng 
&e whole effect of the sea breaking against her, he 
still qioke it with the utmost sans froid^ while we 
expected every moment to hear the masts go over- 
board, one of the backstays having given way an 
hour before that. 

But our mate is a good sailor, and no ordinary 
man. Between shipwrecks, &c, one would sui9X)se 
him to have a charmed life ; — fortunate and unfor- 
tunate at the same time, three times cast away, 
losing all his effects, but saving his life ; and his 
now being on board this ship, is perhaps still more 
miraculous than either of his former mishaps. He 
sailed from England last year as mate of the A — 
b — ^n — ^shire, but on reaching Hobart town he 
found it necessary to give up his agreement, when 
he joined our ship, bound also at tha); time for the 
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China seas. Here he is now hale and hearty, 
m'hile his former ship is generally supposed to have 
£ofiindered at sea, leaving him by the merest acci- 
dent the only one to return^ and tell the melancho- 
ly fate of his shipmates. Besides he courts the 
muse, and once had an affair of the heart on hand. 
On© night while enjoying a pleasant reverie, 
leaning over the bulwarks and marking the numer- 
ous phosphoric bodies dancing around the ship as 
she stemmed the waves, our mate recited the fol- 
lowing lines. They are his owq. 

When on the ruthless raging billow, 
In deadly sleep I take my pillow; 
When the spirit of the deep 
Shall claim me as its long lost sheep, 

And oyer my devoted head, 
Waving his wand proclaim me dead; 
Then, and not tiU then — sitall Harry, 
Cease to think on thee — my Mary, 

The crew is divided into two parties, called the 
starboard and larboard watches, who alternately 
take turn of duty upon deck. The length of time 
is four hours, except the two dog watches, which 
are from 4 to 6 and 6 till 8, P. M. thereby chang- 
ing the periods ; for instance, those who are out 
the first and last night watches, are only out next 
night the middle watch, that is from 12 till 4, 
which is 8 bells ; every half hour counting one. 
Thus goes the round of the seaman's duty. 

It is pleasant to listen in a still night to the soli- 
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tary ditties sung by the mariner, when on a watch 
requiring no labour. I have met with some verses 
finely adapted to convey a sense of their wandering 
tlioughts in the midnight hour. 

" The warm feeble breeze scarcely ripples the ocean, 
And all seems so hushM, all so happy to feel. 

So smooth glides the bark, I perceive not her motion, 
While low sings the sailor who watches the wheel. 

His song is not pourM to beguile the lone hour. 
When midwatch on deck 'tis his duty to keep, 

Nor of painful reflection to weaken the power. 
Nor chase from his eyelids the pinions of sleep. 

'Tis so sad, 'tis so sweet, and some tones come so swelling,. 

So right from the heart, and so pure to the ear. 
That sure at this moment his thoughts must be dwelling 

On one who is absent, most kind and most dear. 

Perhaps on a mother his mind loves to linger, 
Whose wants to relieve, the rough seas hath he crossM; 

Who embraced him at parting, and vow'd he could bring her 
No jewel so dear, as the one she had lost. 

No, no, 'tis a sweetheart, his soul's cherish'd treasure,. 

Those fidl melting notes, hark— -he breathes them again. 
So mournful, and yet they're prolong'd with. such pleasurt^, 

Oh, nothing but love could have prompted the strain." 

23d December, lat. 47 66' N. Ion. 9° 66' W. 
Carried away some canvass in a gale, but fortu- 
nately it blows in our favour, which with all draw- 
backs makes one really feel quite comfortable, (if 
a fewsoakiij^s now and then will permit the term); 
at all events, it is better than those capricious 
winds, so like to * * * * * that we know 
not when we have them, or when we want them. 
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The stoiiny petre]^ the pintados and albatross, 
have long ago left us, while the sea gull with a 
thick, hazy, damp-looking atmospliere, now indicate 
that we are fast approaching Britain's isles. 

Having seen two birds called divers, we may 
suj^pose ourselves to be on, or near soundings. * * * 

The water changes slightly in colour. 

24}th. Being now off the Caskets on the French 
coast, we speak of our voyage as concluded, aU 
though many might consider the distance we have 
still to run, a voyage of itself. 

25th. Have now got a pilot on board, and find 
(as expected) that we are twenty-four hours in ad- 
vance of Greenwich time, gained by encircling the 
globe. Although Christmas with us on board, it 
is but the 24th December, 1839, on shore. 

(Mm.) Two Christmas days in one year. * * 

Rates (^passage monet/ charged in 1839. 

From ports iii Britain to ports in Australia, ^60 to ^80 
sterling. 

From South Australia to Van Dieman's land, £IQ, 

From Launceston to Fort Fhilip> £5 

From Launceston to Sydney, ^10. 

From Sydney to Britain, 70 to 100 guineas. — The difler-* 
ence altogether depending on the cabins, and table furnished* 

26th. Our captain informs us that all his an- 
xieties for this voyage have now ceased, — so I had 
perhaps better cease to journalize also, and make 
my scUam. ******** 
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In conclusion, I may be permitted to remark, 
that one unaccustomed to book-makingf or writing 
either, is apt to throw in a dash of egotism, (which 
the partiality of friends may not see any more than 
the writer himself), calculated to raise the lash of 
criticism ; but as the foregoing pages were written 
more to beguile the tedious hour, than for a pecu- 
niary object, (and having now avocations of a very 
opposite nature to pursue), I leave them with all 
inaccuracy of diction to the common ordeal ; and 
should they prove so fortunate, as to meet the ap> 
probation of those who take an interest in the 
places visited, and description of scenes incident to 
a voyage round the worlds I shall consider myself 
amply rewarded. 



THE END. 
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